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PREFACE 


This book tells the dramatic story of the planning, develop- 
ment, opening and operating of Florida’s fabulous Walt Dis- 
ney World and its economic, environmental, social, political, 
and psychological impact on Central Florida in the decade 
between 1965 and 1975. It is a detailed case history of the 
impact of tourism on a resident population. 

Every day, all over the world, millions of people are on the 
move, traveling to popular vacation places. Little do most of 
them know—much less understand—how their presence in 
tourist areas will affect the local population. Tourists are often 
resented—sometimes hated—by a region’s residents. In 
some areas, subtle travel restrictions have already been im- 
posed by local legislation. More are being planned. Unless 
conditions change considerably in the near future, many 
Americans will lose their cherished freedom to freely travel to 
their favorite vacation areas. At present, progress is impeded 
by a lack of understanding of tourism issues. 

FLORIDA’S DISNEY WORLD was published to foster a 
better understanding of problems evoked by tourism, in the 
hope that more knowledge and a better understanding will 
lead to improvements which will ultimately benefit all travel- 
ers. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Introduction 


Several months before the official opening date of Florida’s 
Walt Disney World, while I was visiting in the Orlando area 
for a few days, I drove around in the Disney development area 
to see what was going on. I was greatly impressed by the 
tremendous amount of activity. Major highways were under 
construction everywhere. Huge structures were rising in 
fields that previously were pastureland—miles from no- 
where. It didn’t seem to make sense. 

The Orlando-Kissimmee area, where Disney World was 
being built, was in the midst of one of Florida’s biggest land 
speculation and building booms. It was a strange and sensa- 
tional sight. Speculators were in command, and what was 
happening and going to happen seemed to make sense to 
them. The risks were high and so were the stakes. The Or- 
lando area had become a gambler’s paradise. 

Not only was I impressed by what Disney was doing at 
Disney World, which was certainly sensational by any stan- 
dards, but I was amazed by the fantastic influence—the cata- 
lytic effect—the Disney development was having on every- 
thing else in the area. It was unbelievable. Seldom in the 
history of mankind has one single economic event so dra- 
matically influenced the lives of so many people in such a 
short time. The thought occurred to me then, as I was driving 
around the Disney area, that these phenomenal events would 
someday be a good topic for a book—a book which would 
describe the events and document the impact which the Dis- 
ney development had on the area. 

The Disney story has many different facets, all of which 
evolved from one man’s dream. The dream was spawned in 
the fertile mind of Walt Disney: It took form and became 
reality in Florida’s Disney World. 
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wing pages contain the fascinating history of the 
. the building, the opening and the operation of Walt 
v World. They also tell the interesting story of the tre- 

-ndous impact which the Disney development had on the 
economy and on the people of Central Florida. The story 
touches upon many areas of human interest. It includes mys- 
tery, intrigue, avarice, speculation, success and failure, life 
and death. It deals with politics, economics, sociology, 
psychology, ecology, education, and crime. These topics will 
surface as we trace the Disnev development from the dream 
stage to reality and reveal the impact which the Disney project 
had on the people and institutions of Florida. The main story 
begins with the mystery surrounding the acquisition of the 
land in 1965 and ends with the Recession of 1975. The last 
chapter focuses on the future impact of the Disney develop- 
ment. 

The material is presented chronologically rather than topi- 
cally to give the reader an opportunity to view Disney World 
in its historical context. The impact of the Disney develop- 
ment was not something that happened after Disney World 
opened—it was continuous—beginning with the 1965 land 
purchases and continuing on through the decade. From 
the materials presented, the reader can make his own com- 
parisons between the costs of the Disney development and 
the benefits derived. 

The history of Florida’s Disney World is significant for 
many reasons. One, the building of Walt Disney World was 
one of the most important economic events in the history of 
Florida. Two, it was the most widely publicized business 
venture in history. (The book condenses the ten year publicity 
into about 350 pages). Three, Disney World is one of the major 
tourist destinations in the world. Four, it is the most 
extensive and expensive tourist attraction ever built. Five, 
Disney is Florida’s major employer in the state’s main indus- 
trv: tourism. Six, the history of Walt Disney World provides an 
excellent case history of the development of a tourist area. It 
may be useful to planners in other areas comtemplating simi- 
lar developments. 


To further impress the reader with the size and significance 
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of the Disney development I wish to present a portion of the 
news release circulated by Walt Disney World one year after it 
opened. The article provides an idea of the magnitude of 
Florida's Disney World, how it has been received and re- 
viewed by the people and the press, its impact and drawing 
power, and how the attraction compares to other world re- 
nowned tourist attractions. The abbreviated Disney news re- 
lease follows: 


WALT DISNEY WORLD RANKS HIGH 
AMONG VACATION “NATIONS” OF WORLD 
(October, 1972) 


In just one year, Walt Disney World has become one of the 
world’s best known vacation destinations. 

On the basis of the first-year total of 10,712,991 visitors from 
“outside its borders,” the new Vacation Kingdom ranks No. 6 
among the “Nations” of the world; behind Spain, Italy, France, 
Canada and the U.S.; but ahead of Austria, Germany, the United 
Kingdom and the rest. 


oe we ee 


The new “World” out-distanced the original Disneyland by 
more than a million visitors during the past year. Together, the 
Disney East Coast and West Coast attractions counted more 
than 20.3 million visitors for the year. 

Except fora few national parks which have a large number of 
traveling-through motorists, Walt Disney World out-distanced 
such areas as Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
(7-million), Gettysburg (5.2-million), Yellowstone (2-million) 
and Yosemite (2.4-million). The two Disney entertainment at- 
tractions would outrank all but Spain in the world’s list of 
tourist nations. 


Added together, Disneyland and Walt Disney World had 
larger attendance than last year’s National or American Base- 
ball League, 50% more than pro-football, and three times the 
National Basketball Association. 

Walt Disney World’s success was assured months before it 
opened, but even company estimates of eight-to-ten million in 
the first year fell short of the actual total. Major national 
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magazines (Look, Reader's Digest, Life and many others) 
hailed it as the world’s major new vacation destination. 

Look called it “the entertainment spectacular of the cen- 
tury.” Said Time magazine at the opening, “ ‘World’ is right.” It 
cited the new resort for its cleanliness, elaborate hotels, lavish 
landscaped lakes and futuristic transportation. 


And svndicated travel writer Richard Joseph declared: 

“Walt Dis ney World, F1. The dateline tells the whole story.” 

The Architectural Forum described it as the most interesting 
new town in the U.S. and said, after discussing its environ- 
mental planning, “What a wonderfully ironic notion it is that, in 
this turbulent century, urban man might, just possibly, be 
saved by a mouse.” 

Not only was Walt Disney World’s first year a critical and 
attendance success, but its impact on Florida, on the United 
States and on the world of tourism was equally significant. 

Reported U.S. News and World Report in June of this year, 
“An economic whirlwind stirred up by creation of the Walt 
Disney World entertainment complex is transforming Central 
Florida into far more than the nation’s newest vacation mecca.” 

The Orlando area now boasts one of the nation’s lowest 
unemployment rates—about three per cent. Walt Disney 
World is Florida’s largest single-location employer with a cur- 
rent level of about 10,000 employees. 


Florida Trend noted that “The Walt Disney World-ignited 
boom has turned the eight county Central Florida market into 
one of the most rapidly expanding areas in the nation.” 


In an area which had only 5,000 hotel rooms little more than a 
year ago, the boorn in vacation accommodations is little short of 
amazing. In the Orlando metropolitan area now—either com- 


pleted or under construction—are 23,000 hotel rooms with 
13,000 others announced for early construction. 


It has become known as a happy place whe 
can forget their cares and spend hours ord 
life unlike anything else in the world. 


re young and old 
ays enjoying a way of 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE MYSTERY INDUSTRY 


The initial startling announcement by Governor Haydon 
Burns, on October 26, 1965, that Disney was coming to 
Florida, hit Central Florida with a tremendous impact. In 
time, the Disney development would materially influence the 
lives and well-being of millions of people: some as builders 
and contractors; some as employees; some as spectators; some 
as businessmen; some as speculators; some as politicians; 
some as landowners; and others just by the fact that they 
happened to be bystanders on the paths of change. Some 
called it the greatest single event that ever happened in all of 
Florida’s rich history, while others damned it. Disney’s move 
to Florida has great historical significance. This is how it 
happened. 

In April of 1964—18 months before any public announce- 
ment of the Florida project—real estate agents secretly work- 
ing for California-based Walt Disney Productions started to 
search fora location fora new and unrevealed Eastern Disney- 
land. In their Anaheim, California venture, the Disney people 
had learned a very valuable lesson, which I paraphrase: If we 
ever have the chance to build another Disneyland, we will not 
permit ourselves to become hemmed-in on all sides. We will 
buy more land—lots of land—to provide plenty of development 
space; furthermore, we will also be smart enough to control 
the development of property surrounding the area and reap 
more of the rightful profits from the great volume of addition- 
ally attracted business. 

The secret Disney agents set out to find the ideal location: 
somewhere east of the Mississippi; where large tracts of land 
were available; where the weather was warm; and where the 
people from the large Eastern and Midwestern cities would 
have easy access. We now know that the location finally 
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selected, after numerous sites were considered, was in 
Orange and Osceola Counties, near Orlando, Florida. The 
land which was purchased amounted to an impressive 
27.400 acres, compared to the 230 total acres of Disneyland in 
California, where the actual theme park is on only 85 acres. 
The Florida purchase encompassed 43 square miles; twice the 
size of Manhattan Island, a little more than twice the size of 
the official city limits of Orlando, and about the same size as 
the city of San Francisco. The secret mission to buy this large 
block of land, and the mystery surrounding the purchase is an 
interesting story. We shall recreate this story for you by tracing 
its evolution mainly through newspaper accounts which ap- 
peared in the two daily Orlando papers. l l 

The first serious rumors of the big land sales taking place in 
Osceola County began to spread throughout Central Florida 
in the early fall of 1964; more than a year before the official 
announcement. There was also considerable talk at that time 
about options being placed on large tracts of land in Orange 
County. No one knew by whom or for what. 

In October of 1964, State Senator Irlo Bronson confirmed 
reports that he had sold some large tracts of land in Osceola 
County. No specifics of the sale were released at the time but 
he gave several hints. He indicated that the land buying was 
being done by persons representing several dummy corpora- 
tions and that the buyer’s representatives were from Miami. 

When it became increasingly evident that really big money 
was involved, rumors became more prevalent, giving rise to 
the name, “mystery industry,” a name tag which was used to 
identify the unknown buyer until the secret was finally re- 
vealed many months later. This mystery became one of the 
best kept business secrets in Florida history. Naturally, there 
was a great deal of speculation about it. The well-kept secret 
continuously fanned the fires of speculation, creating a steady 
strearn of new rumors. It also added an air of anticipation and 
intri zue to the entire project. The people in the area became 
areatly engrossed in the deep mystery surrounding the land 


sales. They were wondering what was going to happen and 
how it would influence their lives. At one point, many were 
positive that the buyer of 


the land was the eccentric bil- 


——_ 
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lionaire, Howard Hughes, then living in his Las Vegas hide- 
away. They had reasoned, “that is exactly the way Howard 
Hughes operates.” They were wrong, of course, but let’s take a 
good look at how the whole story evolved. 

The first official newspaper account of the large-scale land 
sales, about which rumors had been circulating for months, 
appeared in the May 4, 1965 edition of The Orlando Sentinel. 
The article was datelined Kissimmee, Florida, a small farming 
community near Orlando. It read as follows: 


HUGE TRACT COMPLETED: 
$1.5 MILLION PAID IN BIG LAND DEAL 
(Permission from The Sentinel Star 
to reprint all Orlando newspaper articles 
contained in this book is hereby acknowledged.) 


Kissimmee—two large real estate transactions, totaling al- 
most $1.5 million, were recorded yesterday in the office of 
Glenn Ray, Osceola County Clerk. 

The property, located both east and west of Interstate 4, is 
bounded on the north by Highway 530, and is about seven 
miles west of here. It is about 15 miles from Orlando. 

The larger sale, involving 8,380 acres of land, was made by 
Bronsons Inc., of Kissimmee, to Latin-American Development 
and Management Corp., whose address was given as 600 Bric- 
kell Ave., Miami. According to the state stamps on the deed, the 
selling price was $900,000, an average of $107 an acre. 

The other parcel, located just to the east of the Bronson 
property, was sold by Mr. and Mrs. Clarence H. Kenneke to 
William S. Blalock, as trustee, of Orlando. It was 800 acres in 
size and according to the stamps on the deed sold for $548,000, 
an average of $685 an acre. 

Recording the Bronson sale was Paul L. E. Helliwell, whose 
calling card indicated he has offices both in Miami and Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


The assessed valuation of the Bronson acreage was $781,705, 
according to Osceola Tax Assessor Wade Lanier. 
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n two other smaller recordings of property 


[Te av i 
There have bee cently. Reedy Creek Ranch Corp., 


sales in the same ea Te 
Miami ased two parcels. 
also of Miami, purchase i 
Closing of sale on this large tract of land will, undoubtedly, 
ase rumors already afloat for the last year, to the effect that 


incre : i i 
and large industrial complex is about to locate in this 


a new 
area. 

The Sentinel has heard all of these rumors but has been 
unable. to date, to pinpoint the name of the actual purchasers, 
or the type of industry, if any, which may eventually locate 
somewhere between Osceola and Orange County. 

It is pretty well confirmed, however, that whatever the proj- 
ect, whether industrial or a land speculation, the principals 
now have acquired just about all the property they need. The 
Sentinel learned that some $3.5 million has been invested in 
land by this group and that most of the money passing hands has 
been paid in cash. 

That, as one man in the street points out, is a refreshing 
change in the modus operandi of many developers in the recent 
Central Florida boom. 

While many persons, picking up the rumors of the large 
purchases of land, have been inclined to speculate on adjacent 
properties, The Sentinel has it on pretty good authority that the 
newcomers now have just about all the land they need. 

And The Sentinel warns against individual speculations or 


land offerings made on the strength of a “new industry” being 
located nearby. 


After several weeks of silence, another report about two 
additional large land transactions appeared in the May 20, 
1965 Sentinel. The headline stated, “Two More Large Tracts 


Sold: New Facility To Provide 5000 Jobs.” Portions of the 
article follow: 


Two more links in the chain of title toa 
development which will, 
unidentified industry emplo 


oft growing 25,000 acre 
within a year or two, bring an 
ying 5,000 persons to Orange and 
Osceola counties were forged Wednesday i 

Florida Ranch Lands, Inc., Orla 


confirmed that 


ndo real estate brokers, 
that deeds to two parcel 


s of land involving a cash 
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consideration of $285,000 had been filed in the Orange County 
ae He Jet Properties, Inc., Miami, purchased 1,250 acres in 
wes Orange from Bay Isles Associates, a group of 10 aes 
investors. Stamps affixed to the deed indicate a price o 
eee transaction a deed to 55 acres of grove and land p 
the same general area was recorded for an indicated price o 
$35,000. Sellers were Jerry and Lillian Ross; purchasers, 
Reedy Creek Ranch Inc., Miami. 

The latest purchases were a continuation of large land pur- 
chases by an unidentified syndicate for an unidentified use in 
the southwest Orange and northwest Osceola county areas. 

To date, the cash purchases of thousands of acres of land in 
this same general area total between $2.5 and $3 million. 

It has been learned that the unidentified business will em- 
ploy 5,000 people to start and would add approximately 20,000 
persons to the Orlando metropolitan area. 


eo . © s o 


Although rumors concerning use of this large acreage have 
been wild and numerous, the purchasers—and its ultimate 
use—have never been officially identified. 

There has been one consistant rumor that the land is being 
purchased for a second East Coast Disneyland attraction, but 
little credence is given this in view of the fact that Walt Disney 
himself, ina recent statement to The Orlando Sentinel while on 
a visit to Cape Kennedy, said he was spending $50 million to 
expand his California attraction and had neither the time nor 


the talent to look for a second venture. In short, Mr. Disney said 
he already had his hands full. 


It is interesting to note in this early release that Disney was 
already rumored as the buyer of the property; a rumor which 
was effectively denied and subsequently dropped by appar- 
ently almost everyone. 

The following day, the McDonnell Aircraft Company was 
mentioned as the possible mystery industry. One newspaper 
story explored this possibility and also carried comments from 
three of the leading bankers in the community stating how the 
new development would help Orlando. 
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On that same Friday, May 21, 1965, Charlie Wadsworth 
who became the un-official humorist regarding the mystery 
industry, in a feature column appropriately called, “Hush 
Puppies,” presented a review of all of the rumors which had 
made the rounds in recent months. His summary, up to that 
date, of the evolvement of the mystery industry story and all 
of the resulting rumors, shed considerable light on all the 
speculation. His article began: 


It started about a vear ago with a rather vague report of a big 
land sale in Osceola County. Or was it West Orange County? 

Atany rate, since then the rumor wheels have been spinning. 
Around and around they’ve gone and where they will stop no 
one knows, at least apparently not in this town of ours. 

Disneyland. North American. Hercules Powder Company. 
McDonnell. Ford Motor. Republic Aviation. Douglas Aviation. 
Lockheed. Philco. Volkswagon. Chrysler. 

There are more. But these are the industrial giants you hear 
most frequently mentioned. 

For awhile, the rumors failed to kick up much dust princi- 
pally because they were being introduced to an area which has 
been thriving on rumors ever since Cape Kennedy was opened 
and Martin came to Orlando. 

But then something happened. Some real money exchanged 


hands. Another option was closed—and suddenly fiction be- 
came fact. 


On May 23 and 24, the editorial pages of both Orlando’s 
daily papers carried an editorial on the mystery industry. The 
Sentinel article revealed a request by the buyers for a “news 
blackout” on the land transactions until they released particu- 
lars about the sales. It implied the involvement of the press in 
the early stages of the Disney project. The article provides an 
interesting sidelight to the many facets of the Disney storyand 
reveals the skillful maneuvering of the brokers and attorneys 
representing the buyers. Portions of the editorial follow: 


WE KNOW WE'LL GET IT 
BUT WE DON’T KNOW WHAT 
The Sentinel hg 


as been reliabl 
brokers thata big i 


facets assured by prominent Miami 
iew heehee yh feos ; 
industry is definitely coming to Orlando. 


The Mystery Industry 


While we realize there have been all kinds of rumors from the 
humorous to the imaginative—including the one about grow- 
ing hay to teed Ford Mustangs—The Sentinel feels it should 
inform its readers about whatever information it has. 


Frankly we don’t know what it is, even though we have held 
conferences over the last two years with brokers having the 
most successful records in Florida, one having been an ad- 
ministrator of the fabulous Phipps estate. 

Why did they come to The Sentinel? Two years ago when 
they first started collecting their 30,000 acres of land they ex- 
plained they would be in the process of picking up sizable 
acreage during the next year or so, and while unable to tell us 
for whom they were acting, they asked us not to unduly publi- 
cize the purchases as this might overly inflate real estate prices 
and cause the principals to back away and leave town. There- 
fore, Orlando would lose the opportunity for a new and pros- 
perous adjunct which, when it gets going, will have a payroll 
and economic impact half the size of the Martin Company 
—about $50 million a year. 

After the gentlemen left our office we promptly forgot about 
it. People like this who are in the real estate business always 
have big ideas. They may have R. H. Macy or Gimbel’s fre- 
quently about to buy some corner lot in town. 

But the brokers continued to visit us, and on each occasion 
told us about picking up a new tract of land. And frankly, The 
Sentinel, through the good offices of Martin Segal, helped them 
pick up 35 acres they wanted and needed. 

The reason we haven't discussed these things before is that 
we were dubious that the project, being so big, would ever 
come to pass; and because our visitors explained to us they 
were considering Miami and the West Coast section as well. 
Later those areas were apparently dropped and they concen- 
trated on Orlando. 

We recall that our visitors talked considerably about the need 
for a good water supply, and we note they have acquired Bay 
Lake which has plenty of water. So whatever the industry 
is—and we still do not know—it will require water. 

We can expect an announcement toward the latter part of the 
year, or by February at the latest, as to the nature of this giant 
new industry and what it will produce. Until then it is not a 
definite project, of course. But we can say it cannot possibly be 
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a real estate development because 75 to 80 per cent of the land 
acquired is under water or in swamp, including the swampish 
Irlo Bronson tract and the Bay Lake tract. 

Orlando, of course, is very proud to get this shot in the arm. It 
will be a very important acquisition. 

The Sentinel will continue to make every effort to keep our 
reader informed about the development and will maintain our 
vigil concerning any new developments. 


The secrecy and subtlety by which the land was optioned 
and then purchased, and the economic impact the mystery 
industry might have on Orlando were cleverly presented ina 
May editorial in The Evening Star which was entitled “Mys- 
tery ‘Christmas’ Package?” The article began: 


The Orlando business community is awaiting the arrival of 
the big new industry which is to employ 5,000 persons or more 
like eager children waiting for Christmas. 

And like a child who has had a glimpse of the big tucked- 
away package, we are all awaiting eagerly the moment the 
package will be opened so we can see exactly what it contains 
and who it is from. 

Of course many have seen the big package of some 30,000 to 
40,000 acres spread out like a big welcoming blanket south of 
the Martin-Orlando plant. The land has been acquired over the 
past several months, and now this part of the project seems 
pretty well wrapped up. 

But what the package will contain exactly has been a well- 
guarded secret. But from every indication it will be a prize 


package of tremendous importance to all of Central Florida in 
particular and the entire state in general. 


The month of May continued t 
stories about the bi 
thisland.Q 
on the are 


o bea busy month concerning 
e hig land deals and the possible future use of 
uestions began to surface concerning the influence 
might be a Fears that something “bad” or objectionable 

rang to Orlando were among them. The people 


WETE rez / fici i 
bk oe by one official with the words “What is coming 
ere will not be objectionable 


will increase the value.” to your property. If anything, it 
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er big news break dealing with a major option on more 
land occurred on May 26, 1965. A front page Evening Star 
headline announced, “Mystery Industry Options $2.3 Million 


More Land.” The story began: 


Anoth 


Options on the two remaining large tracts of land in the 
“mystery industry” area in southwest Orange County and Os- 
ceola County were claimed today to the tune of $2.3 million. 

Money has been sent to exercise options on some 12,500 
acres owned by Jack and Bill Demetree and Bill Jenkins as well 
as 2,650 acres owned by Wilson and Carroll Hamrick of 
Apopka, a spokesman for Florida Lands Inc. confirmed this 
morning. 

Nelson Boice, president of the corporation, was the broker in 
the two transactions, he added. 

The options will be picked up about June 24, the spokesman 
noted. 

Buyers of the two parcels were not identified. 


In one of the early stories about the Osceola land deals, the 
conflict between advocates of conservation and proponents of 
land development became evident. The story indicated that 
the new owner’s attorney would have to notify hundreds of 
Central Floridians that deer hunting was no longer permitted 
on the sold land. “This won’t be easy,” the story continued, 

because some of the people he’ll have to tell are second and 
third generation hunters here.” 

l The real estate aspect of the Disney story was further high- 
lighted by a May 28 news report entitled “Mystery Buying 
Tops $5 Million.” The Evening Star article began: 


Cash land purchases by the unidentified company which 
plans to construct a plant employing 5,000 persons near Or- 
lando have exceeded the staggering sum of $5 million. To be 
exact: $5,018,770. 

This became clear today when Florida Ranch Lands, Inc., 
Orlando broker, supplied the Evening Star with a detailed 


eon of 47 transactions made by it for the unidentified 
yer, 
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Acreage involved is 27,258 acres, give or take a little, and was 
acquired at an average price of less than $200 an acre, according 
to Nelson Boice. president. . . . 

The land was acquired by Miami interests through three 
corporations, Bay Lake Properties, Ayefour Corp. and Latin 
American Development and Management Corp. ... 

What the new industry will be, no one knows except the 
buyers and they aren't telling. 


By now, the reader may be wondering why a mere $5 mil- 
lion land sales transaction gained so much attention. Those 
familiar with Florida know that real estate sales of that size are 
a common occurrence in a state where land sales amount to 
several billion dollars annually. And although the acreage that 
changed hands was extremely large, sales of this type are not 
an unusual occurrence in Florida where some men and 
numerous companies still own hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land. Why the great interest in this transaction; and why was 
everybody from the governor on down following the unfold- 
ing of these events? 

As we shall see later, the initial $5 million was merely “seed 
money” for the developments that were to follow. It was a firm 
financial commitment signifying that a substantial industry 
was going to move to Florida. The initial outlay of money 
would be matched by many millions more; much larger funds, 
totaling a hundred times more. 

The hot summer months that followed gave little factual 
evidence about who, or what, the mystery industry was and 
what might happen to Orlando. As to the rumors—they just 
grew, and grew, and grew. Some were so fantastic they 
ee spawned by the summer heat. We shall presenta 

Sanco an T ini the age : 
ton, D.C. for mace ashington Admirals Club in Washing- 

> o stance, wrote a note to The Sentinel stating: 
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This company does a large amount of business with the Naval 
Devices Center that is moving to Orlando. Also this 
company does a lot of business at the Cape Kennedy launch 
facilities and does testing at the Orlando Acoustics Naval 
Reference Laboratory. 

One of the company executives has been commuting be- 
tween Orlando, Washington and Cleveland every week for the 
last several months. This company has two small facilities in 


Training 


Florida. 
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A rumor out of South Dakota relayed through several kennel 
club managers and received from “reliable” sources at an air 
base in Rapid City, S.D., stated: “It is accepted general infor- 
mation here in Rapid City, S.D., that Douglas Aircraft is the 
‘mystery industry’ moving to Orlando.” 

On June 12, Wadsworth, in one of his “Hush Puppies” 
features, again brought up the Disney speculation with the 
following comments: 


Here’s rumor no. 63 (or is it64A ?) about the mystery industry: 

Nearly all ofthe companies named in earlier speculation will 
participate in a plan to put together a huge, life-sized model of 
the city of the future, depicting what life will be like about the 
year 2050, say. 

Walt Disney would furnish the ideas and put the overall 
package together. 

Meanwhile, speculation in Miami during the past fortnight 
a Hughes running well out in front, about 3 to 1, I’m 
old. 

So, there you have it. This is Rumor Control signing off fora 
commercial break. 


so 8.8 «4 


In the middle of June, another name was added to the rumor 
roster. The headline asked, “Mystery Buyer Rockefeller?” 
The article explained the Rockefeller possibility in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Latest big name to hit the local rumor mill that has been 
cranked up since the announcement of the sale of some 30,000 
acres of land for $5 million is Rockefeller. 
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Word leaked out Friday that Dr. James Russell, clinical 
psychologist with the Orange County school system, had re- 
ceived a telephone call from David Rockefeller, head of New 
York's Chase Manhattan Bank, inquiring about the public 
schools here. 

Russell, a former professor at Rollins, tutored the Rockefel- 
ler brothers while he did graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Another tip about the mystery industry came on Bendix 
stationery from a Mr. Osborn, Hollywood, California: 


We have read several articles in your newspaper about the 
speculation of a California corporation building a large facil- 
itv in Orange County, Fla. 

In all probability it will not be a California concern. We 
suggest you set your sights ona company from the Great Lakes 
region. 


Five days after the Rockefeller rumor, the name of the elu- 
sive Howard Hughes was back in the limelight with a head- 


line stating “Hughes Rumor Revived—In Mystery Plant 
Speculation.” 


Phase Two 


On June 25, with the real estate deals supposedly finished, 
the mystery industry moved into Phase Two. The Evening 
Star carried a story commenting on all the land sales transac- 
tions and explained the nature of Phase Two. The headline 


aie ~ ‘Let's Go! 2nd Stage Launched.” Portions of the story 
DHO: 


Oark , 
= Irlando s mystery industry—whatever it is—is now in the 
second phase” of development. 


L or Helliwell, Miarni attorney for the unidentified interests 


w ay A eg ce 
ees pee almost 30,000 acres in southwest Orange 
DENE ' ¢ ` . 
a 10 rn Osceola Counties, made that emphatically clear 
iere today to The Evening Star 


and 
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ptions on the last two sizable pieces of 


s]]iwell said that o 
eee te transactions would be closed today 


the $5 million real esta 


and Friday. 7 
“That ends Phase One,” he said. KER 
ling into Phase Two which involves 


planning, engineering and the myriad other things that must be 
done looking toward the final determination of the use of the 
property. - 

“Phase Two,” he said, “involves a helluva lot of work. 

As to the next step after Phase Two, Helliwell said: 

“You can call that, “Let’s Go? ” 

Helliwell again said that he was not at liberty to discuss 
the name of his clients or the proposed industry which he 
had previously said would employ 5,000 people and bring an 
additional 20,000 people into the Orlando Metropolitan 


area. 
SUMMER 1965 


One of the early 1965 summer stories that was circulating 
gave the leading edge to “someone from California,” and the 
way that story started was as follows: A fellow named Jock 
Lowery, proprietor of Jock’s Corner, a small country store, 
located on the fringe of the major land deals, found himself to 
be ina key position to find out who and what the industry was. 
His little place of business out in the country was where the 
mystery men and their real estate representatives would fre- 
quently stop for some cold pop, to cool off a little. Jock is 
ere aa have said: “They would tell me they were from 
ae oe S that sall they would say, and you couldn’t pick 
ae oe to the conversation they made among 
hea oe because I tried to overhear some of 
co oo MES Saar accepted that the buyers, 
e that eee. were from California. Or were they just 

Sievers Ne Ss their true identity? 
tention R oe oe ea aide sae 
reded ihe ieee Las Pde ery industry had all the land it 
hao ae ee ae nt on purchasing more land. A 

i ne headline, “Another Big Tract 
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Bought in Osceola.” This article gave further impetus to the 
Hughes rumor. l 

July was relatively quiet on the newstront regarding any 
BEN developments, but several old rumors were revived and a 
couple of new ones were added to the hopper. Disney reap- 
peared, aircraft companies were considered, and several de- 
fense contractors received added attention. Wadsworth again 
discussed the new leads on Disney in two articles in The 
Sentinel. Inathird, he speculated about the Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory Project. Excerpts from these articles follow: 


The June 29th Article 


S. Merle Heaslev, realtor, banker and CofC committee 
chairman, adds more fuel to the mystery industry fire. 

He received a chart last week from a Winter Park broker who 
has some 900 acres of land in the mystery industry vicinity for 
sale. 

The chart has the 30,000 acres purchased for the mystery 
project outlined in black. 

The land the broker wants to sell is outlined in yellow. But on 


top of the parcel is an arrow pointing to the blackened portion 
and marked: 


“Disney’s property.” 
The July 1 Article 


John A. Reisinger Jr., the real estate broker who sent Merle 
Heasley a map on which he labeled the land marked for the 
mystery industry as “Disney’s Property,” is convinced that he 
is right. 

r T t say Disney will move in and build another Dis- 
eytand here, But what Reisinger does believe will happen 
sounds just as exciting. 

i inbe Di. Y. 

a ak Disney is Interested in the project and will be a 
; t 1t, along with three others, a minimum of four users for 


the property. Disney mij i 
; erty. Disney might putin a nuclear sd city of the 
uae type of attraction. Pata 
€ says that in his beli 
s belief, two of ETS 
Hughes and Philco, the Jat eee © 


ter owned by Ford Motor Co. 
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Reisinger also says there is another $8 million to $13 million 
worth of land negotiations in the works in the vicinity sur- 
rounding the mystery industry land. This includes the Califor- 


nia purchases. 


The July 7 Article 


Realtor Ford Hausman has a tip froma friend that the mystery 
industry will be several companies—three or four, maybe 


more—joining forces on the Manned Orbiting Laboratory 


project. 
And the Florida location in West Orange and North Osceola 
Counties appears to be the logical site because of its proximity 


to Cape Kennedy. 


No one space company has the capability to do the MOL job 
alone, therefore the project is being put together in team forms 
by various manufacturing groups which include aircraft firms, 
makers of solid and liquid propellents, spacecrafts and so on. 


Four companies, Boeing, Lockheed, General Electric and 
Douglas have contracted for proposals to make the MOL. The 
decision will be narrowed to two companies and it is said that 
Boeing and Lockheed have the inside track here. And when the 
list is narrowed to two firms, this is where the politicking 
changes the going from tough to sticky. 


The first sign of large scale political influence which the 
mystery industry land deals might have on the area were 
revealed on July 30, in an article which dealt with a political 

Summit meeting hosted by Osceola County. The Sentinel 
(7-30-65) story was headlined, “Intercounty Barbecue Boosts 
Area—Mystery Industry Discussed.” Excerpts follow: 


The “mystery industry,” connected with the recent sale of 
more than 30,000 acres of land in Orange and Osceola Coun- 
ties, was the most widespread topic of discussion Thursday 
night at the Osceola County Intercounty Barbecue. 
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Some 75 Orange and Osceola County representatives, 
senators, county commissioners, as well as Orlando and Kis- 
simmee Chamber of Commerce officials, business leaders, and 
city officials were on hand to spread good fellowship between 
the neighboring counties. 


State Representatives Griffin (Osceola) talked about the con- 
templated growth in Central Florida in the next decade and 
said, “We have a great deal in common in the development of 
county relationships. What is good for Orange County is good 
for Osceola County.” 

He said, “We are all interested in the mystery development 
to come to our counties, but like everyone else, I’m sure I don’t 
know what it could be.” 


August proved to be a very quiet month concerning the 
mystery surrounding the new industry coming to Orlando. 
Wadsworth summed it up nicely when he discouragingly 
wrote: “All’s quiet on the southwestern front, the ‘mystery 


industry’ front, and from the looks of things it’s going to be that 
way for some time to come.” 


But late in August one big story did break which completely 
discounted the Disney possibility. Wadsworth again covered 


the story which appeared in the August 30 edition of The 
Sentinel. The article stated: 


W. (Bill) Clapp, the Florida Power Corp. President, agrees 
with the belief of a steadily increasing number of people that 
Walt Disney’s company won't be the mystery industry. 

How does Mr. Clapp know? 

When the rumors became so thick and the situation kept 
getting hotter and hotter, Mr. Clapp gathered his grandchildren 
and went to the mountain. 

And while he did not see the Big Man himself he saw the next 
hest Source, Disney's financial vice president. Remember, 
Clapp’s Florida Power covers a vast portion of the mystery 
industry land, so he had a lot at 

“From our conversation. [oy 
terested at all. Pue} 


stake 


hered that Disney wasn’t in- 
wen King to get them to come here for 


a 
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like other people, but they have no interest in Florida, 
years, 


is time,” Clapp said. ; 
e E AAE vice president told Clapp that one Disneyland 


was enough, and besides as long as they can make ae Ha 
“Mary Poppins” they're not going to sink any money in Florida 
or anywhere else. In other words, movies such as “Mary Pop- 
pins” are making Mr. Disney's gold mines glitter these days. 


September was another quiet month regarding ru- 
mors. However, one bit of advice given by Ned Steele— 
representing Practical Market Opinions, Inc.—would have 
paid-off handsomely had it been followed. He said: “I had a 
phone call last week and all I can say is that it’s big, so big that 
if you and I could float a loan to buy land for about a million 
dollars, in six months we'd be able to take life easy.” How right 
he was! During the next five years the Orlando area became a 
land speculator’s dream world. Millions upon millions of dol- 
lars changed hands annually, completely overshadowing the 
initial $5 million Disney purchase. There will be further dis- 
cussion later about Disney’s impact on area real estate 
sales and speculation. 


FALL 1965 


oo ae ee The. “Who Done It?” 
ciate Seat an a rupt end about three weeks be- 
pene a et aeaee tet date. On October 1, Hel- 
in amn attomev representing the land buyers, vis- 
A ndo and announced that the mystery industry and 
ea ra be identified on November 15, at an Orlando 
Pe ann eee hoped, he said, Governor Burns would 
H announcement, “The only thing I cantell vou 
n Basiea fit. Tig declared, l 
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BreA tas ng with i alt Disney in Tallahassee 
mia) during the first week in November. The 
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scheduled four meetings with motion picture directors to talk 
about Florida’s expanding movie and TV industry, and that 
Disney was one of four people he was to meet. The meeting 
was to be about movie making and not the mystery industry, 
he reiterated. 

Later, on October 12, Wadsworth, who had been tracking 
down the rumors more vigorously than anyone else (often 
being close) apparently shelved the Disney idea—at least 
temporarily—and came up with a new idea and a new lead. 
Like all the other stories, it hada true ring and could have been 
true: butit wasn’t. Nevertheless, itis an interesting example of 
the way in which rumors begin, are accepted and widely 
circulated, and then fade away. Excerpts of Wadsworth’s story 
follow: 


In the midst of continued conversation about who and what 
the mystery industry is going to be, Bob Winn contributes a real 
shocker. 

“Tt looks and sounds like it could be another Leisure World,” 
says the Eastern Air Lines community relations director. He 
and his father, Warren R. Winn Sr. of Winter Park, researched 
Leisure World, after (sic) reaching their conclusion. 

It is a fantastic housing project dreamed up by a West Coast 
builder named Ross Cortese. 

Leisure World projects are highly exclusive. They are also 
complete cities. Members enter and exit through gates. The 
projects include their own golf courses, tennis clubs, water 
facilities and shopping centers which feature some of the out- 
standing names in the business, such as Saks, ete. 


You study this man (Cortese) and how he operates. Then 
ie study the way the mystery industry project has been han- 
ed, and the strong California interests behind it. 


f Think about all of this and then see ifthe Leisure World 
idea doesn’t hit you pretty strong 


povated Winn. 
On the das 
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The October 13th Story 

The mystery industry—is it going to be a monstrous housing 
development? 

Suddenly, serious talk in serious conversation places has it 
that instead of an industry we are going to have something 
similar to the Leisure World Bob Winn talked about here Mon- 
day, a sort of a “city within a city” project. 

This kind of speculation began just recently, apparently over 
the past weekend. But it has spread as fast as some of the other 
speculation concerning the mystery industry, such as when the 
Hercules Powder rumor was so hot. 

You hear a couple of different ideas concerning companies 
mentioned, but the housing talk is virtually the same regardless 
of where you are. 

One version I’ve heard at least three times is that the deal is a 
Gulf American project, and that a complete mockup of the 
layout is on the seventh floor of a closely guarded building in 
Miami. 

Also, that much of the money behind the deal comes from 
Switzerland, through California sources. 

So, that’s what the buzzing is all about—but don’t go away, 
not yet. 

An Orlandoan attended a meeting recently in Anaheim, 
Calif. It was an important meeting and some important people 
were there, including a representative from Disneyland. 

When the meeting was over, the participants stayed on and 
started vetting acquamted. The man trom Disneyland found 
himself an front of the man from Orlando. 

Where are vou from?” the Disnes land man asked. 
Orlando. Fha” he answered, 

Is thatso? Very interesting. We gust bought 30,000 acres of 
Lover there.” the man from Disneyland replied. 


t 
Me be Aeae o wE vou? 


The October 19th Story 


toaster andasti, or whatever it is going to be when it 

Hore ne boumerne across conversation tables again over 
eekend dor aoather startling reason. 
vit the trae President Johnsen entered the hospital tor 
bs Walt Disney stock, never too active in the first place, 

hols dippecka little. Itdidnt come back hke others, notat 
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But suddenly last Friday, for a reason still inexplicable, 7200 
shares of Disney stock were traded and the price, which had 
been at 49" for more than a week, jumped to 51. The day before 
only about 250 shares had been moved. 


BAVAR’ S REVELATION 


The actual revelation regarding the mystery industry was 
made by a woman journalist, Emily Bavar, about ten days 
before the officially planned announcement date. She cor- 
rectly predicted that it was Disney. The Sentinel carried her 
initial story with no more emphasis than it had given all the 
other hot-tips and rumors. Bavar’s first story, predicting that 
the mystery buyer was Walt Disney and that the new industry 
was to be another Disneyland, was wired from Anaheim, 
California. It was routinely run in the Sunday edition. Her 
observations and predictions were so unusually accurate that 
they rekindle a man’s faith in woman’s intuition. 

A few days later, after she returned from California, Bavar 
wrote another article, which appeared in the Thursday, Oc- 
tober 21 edition. She elaborated on her story and documented 
her information and sources in a most credible manner. The 
editors of The Sentinel were so convinced that her predictions 
were right that they added an extremely unusual postscript 
and apology for not having fully believed her story earlier. The 
story and postscript follow. The postscript appears first, how- 
ever, because it contributes to an understanding of Bavar’s 
position. The postscript was titled, “Editors Note”: 


Emily Bavar, Editor of Florida Magazine., just returning from 
a visit to Disneyland at Anaheim, Calif. near Los Angeles, 
where she personally interviewed W ft Disney and was his 
guest along with five other new 
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The Sentinel printed such a prediction from her Sunday 
morning, wired from Disneyland. But after her return home, 
and after interviewing her, editors of The Sentinel are con- 
vinced that her Sunday story was “underplayed’”’; that it did not 
have the importance or impact it should have had and that the 
new project is really going to be a new type of entertainment 
built by the world’s greatest cartoonist, movie producer, 
showman and world’s fair exhibit maker. 

After talking to Mrs. Bavar, The Sentinel is convinced the 
mystery industry’s author, architect and builder is Walt Disney 
and that he will spend upwards of $30 million on it. 


. 8 e o o 


Official announcement and confirmation of this news will 
come Nov. 15 when Gov. Haydon Burns will reveal it at a press 
conference at 2 p.m. in Orlando. 


The Bavar article which follows clearly spelled out the 
mystery industry’s identity. It should, however, be pointed 
out that her first prediction was made almost a full month 
before the public was supposed to know. Her fantastic story 
was given front page coverage this time. It is presented below 
with a few minor deletions: 


GIRL REPORTER CONVINCED BY WALT DISNEY 


Orange County's 30,000-acre mystery indust site may turn 
out to be an aircraft testing ground. an electromes research 
center or even a washing machine factors 

But I predict nothing so mundane for the mystery site, 

Poprecet at wall be an extension of Walt Disney s magi 
Cinpne of heton, fantasy and enormous wealth, 

lo stickineoutisy neck with such mdifterence to caution, CH 


even dather and sav the ultimate plan for the spread of 
toreaeecus something that could be hatched only in the tertile 
Dies armagination, that itwilbbe worth watching and waiting 
DES) 

Belore elaborating lets makeat elear Thaye talked to no one 


ronmected wath the sale of the property 
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[have talked only to Walt Disney who, as I reported Sunday 
from California, did not say he had bought the property. 

But neither did he say he had not bought it. 

In his plush, studio offices in Burbank, Walt Disney did not 
confirm nor deny purchase of the Central Florida land and he 
adroitly hedged direct questions concerning it. 

Whoever bought the land will announce it in time, he ob- 
served. 

Did Disney know who had bought the land? 

Well, you hear a lot of rumors. As a matter of fact, he had 
heard that he himself had bought it. 

When he had had enough of the questioning he courteously 
explained that announcements of such magnitude must follow 
established corporate procedure and come from a board of 
directors. 

Disney would not be free to confirm the purchase, he said, 
even if it were a fact. 

And I firmly believe it is a fact. 

Land purchases recently recorded in Osceola County reveal 
that property adjoining and enlarging the Orange County mys- 
tery site has been bought by Anaheim, Calif., money. 

Anaheim is the site of Disneyland. 

Original rumors of the purchase included Disney and then 
spread to other businesses. 

Butas Nov. 15, date of announcement of the purchase draws 
near—when Gov. Burns and officials involved with the sale 
will be in Orlando to make the jointannouncement—I am more 
and more inclined to return to the early guess that Orange and 
Osceola Counties are slated to have some kind of a second 
Disneyland. 

I repeat: I have talked to no one involved in the sale. 

I have talked only to Mr. Disney. And I sure have talked to 
him: at a late morning interview in his office, at lunch where I 
sat at his right and monopolized as much of the conversation as 
I could; and after lunch in the brilliant California sunshine 


when Mr. Disney wanted to know how his blie sky compared 
to ours, \ 

Walt Disney, 63-year-old artiste vennis of the 
pire, may not be an officer of W alt Biisi ithir tion parent 
company which produces motion ise tiny an inanon aa 
television diste kisiri Gra aa T 
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the brains and the talent behind it even though the business is 
run by his brother, Roy, president and chairman of the board. 


In talking to Disney it became immediately apparent he had 
watched the Eastern United States with interest and spec- 
ulation. 

Though he underestimated the population of Florida by sev- 
eral million, Disney was familiar with Florida tourist figures, 
the activity around Cape Kennedy and the scenic Central 
Florida area centered by Orlando. 

He mentioned Crystal River and expressed a sentimental 
interest in Daytona Beach where his parents lived early in their 
marriage. 

He offered climate and population reasons why Florida 
would be unacceptable as a site for an amusement park and 
then showed how these same reasons could be overcome. 

Yet, Walt Disney’s plans for expanding his empire would not 
necessarily stop at another Disneyland. 

He indicated as much when I asked him ifthe New York Fair 
shows were moving to “Disneyland, California.” 

“Of course,” was his quick reply. “There is only one Disney- 
land.” Then almost but not quite as an afterthought he added, 
“as such.” 

Walt Disney likes to needle reporters, particularly Florida 
reporters, with reasons why their state is too hot, too wet, too 
unpopulous, too remote and otherwise unsatisfactory tor a 
major attraction. 

But it is my personal belief that Walt Disney has met and 
conquered these reasons. 

I believe the imagination of the canny artist who rode to fame 
and fortune on an animated mouse named Mickey is capable of 
building anything from a park to an entire city in a Central 
Florida pasture. 

Vii. Disneys brand of talent and promotion is not necessarily 
limited ta another Disnes land. 

Oiras he patat bhonselt, “as such” 
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Florida caused some anxious moments among those who 
knew the secret and were responsible for making the officia] 
revelation. The Bavar story seemed so positive and convince- 
ing that even the Disney officials themselves knew they had to 
take some kind of action. They immediately planned a new 
announcement date after discussing Bavar’s article with the 
Florida governor. The new date chosen was the following 
Monday and the place was Miami. (After relating the events 
surrounding the official announcement in Miami, we shall 
return briefly again to the Bavar incident and provide a 
behind-the-scenes glimpse of why and how the leading 
figures in the mystery quickly changed their original plans.) 

Governor Burns, who had previously been scheduled to 
speak to the Florida League of Municipalities Convention on 
Monday, October 25, in Miami, chose that occasion for the 
long awaited announcement. It was an ideal time and place, 
with an appropriately constituted and receptive audience. 
Following the Miami announcement, the Orlando news- 
papers carried big banners reading: 


“DISNEY IS HERE” 
“IT’S OFFICIAL: THIS IS DISNEYLAND” 
“ORLANDO GETS ‘GREATEST ATTRACTION’ 
YET IN FLORIDA HISTORY” 


l It was a great day in Florida and the name Disney brought 
joy to the hearts and minds of many. The Evening Star in an 


article entitled, “Burns Makes Move Official” described the 
Miami meeting. The article began: 


D Miami—Gov, Haydon Burns announced here today that Walt 
Disney Productions “will build the greatest attraction yet 


known in the history of Florida” on between 20,000 and 30,000 
acres near Orlando. 


Bums said he had been working 


the “mystery industry” for 18 mont 
been purchased by Walt 


onthe project that he called 
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Said Burns: “Walt Disney has extended to your governor the 
privilege of making the official announcement that Disney 
Productions is the mystery industry.” 


“They will build the greatest attraction in the history of 
Florida.” 


At the time of Governor Burns’ surprise announcement in 
Miami that Disney was the mystery industry, there was a great 
deal of excitement. One news account related that there was 
“wild applause” after Governor Burns indicated that Disney 
was the new industry. There was obviously a general feeling 
at the meeting that the Disney attraction would be a tremen- 
dous asset to all Florida. Those in attendance were all greatly 
elated and saw only the benefits to be derived from the Disney 
project, giving no thought to the costs and commitments of the 
“community.” These costs will be the subject of later 
chapters. 

The Sentinel carried a story on Sunday (the day before the 
official announcement) to further support its earlier predic- 
tions. The lead editorial on that day (October 24) probably also 
expressed the sentiments of many others in the Orlando 
community. The editorial follows: 


WALT DISNEY TO WAVE 
HIS MAGIC WAND OVER US 


The Magic Wand of Walt Disney will soon wave over Or- 
lando and Central Florida to create a fabulous entertainment 
mecca for millions in this prosperous land of citrus and elec- 
tronics. 

The results will be fantastic. 


Orlando will become the greatest tourist city an the world 
What area can hope to compete with the Moornport at © yw 
Kennedy backed up bs the crowning creation of Walt Disnes 
who will turn 30,000 acres mite a land of hin and fantasy, aston lh 


outof this world as the astronauts zooming amona the sturs ola 
distant galaxi 
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worth two or three times its value of yesterday; every business 
from the peanut stand to the department store wil] boom, and 
professional and service people will move into a new era of 
activity, 

California’s Disnevland feels the surge of about 7 million 
visitors a year. It is not too fanciful to envision twice or three 
times that many visitors to the new Disney enterprise because 
itis located nearer the nation’s centers of population and is only 
jet hours from Europe’s millions. 

NASA officials have estimated the Moonport will soon attract 
3 million visitors a year, and this, many say, is conservative, 
Together, the two mighty tourist magnets will increase the 
tourist pulling power and provide an irresistible tug at the 
desires of millions. 

It will take time for the transformation of our area into the 
world’s greatest tourist mecca, but from the information at hand 
it seems certain that the magic Disney wand is ready to wave. 

Some may need to stimulate their imagination to envision 
this magnitude of what is in store for us. But it is well known 
that Walt Disney works wonders. 

When we think of the magic and the fantasy he has created in 
the 85 acres of present Disneyland we can but wonder what a 


futuristic picture he will paint on the 30,000-acre canvas he has 
spread here in our area. 


Returning now again to the Emily Bavar story and how it 


materially changed the plans of Disney officials and the gov- 
ernor, I wish to present information concerning the behind- 
the-scenes events to show what actually happened. An article 
which appeared in The Evening Star on October 29, 1965 ina 


column called, “Good Evening!”, explained the unusual 
events: 


e reason for Gov. Burng’ surprise announcement Monday 
Q 5 is i 
n iE proposed new Disney attraction on 30,000 acres between 
rlando and Kissimmee can now be told 
and : 
W hen the Orlando Sentinel broke the 
visitor here at the time was 
Potter, who took on the job « 
last month when he le 
was executive 


story on Sunday, a 
none other than General William 
A heading the Disnes project only 


‘ft the New York World's Paar where he 
VICE presickerst 


The Mystery Industry 


General Potter was staying at the Robert Meyer Motor Inn. 
When he went downto breakfast Sunday, he was greeted by the 
Sentinel’s disclosure that the owner of the 30,000 mystery acres 
was indeed Walt Disney and that a major attraction was plan- 
ned for the site. 

General Potter rushed to the telephone and soon Disney 
executives were flying toward Miami. “When The Sentinel 
published its story, they knew they could no longer deny it,” 
relates Nelson Boice of Florida Ranchlands, the Orlando real 
estate firm that helped induce the Disney interests here and 
then went on to sew up the property over an 18-month period. 

A telephone call to Gov. Burns in Jacksonville Sunday night 
got the governor, who was suffering from a case of pleurisy, out 
of bed, and the Monday announcement was hastily arranged. 
The governor had already been scheduled to address the Flor- 
ida League of Municipalities convention in Miami on Monday, 
and it was decided to use that meeting as the occasion for 
Burns to break the news—officially. 
` The Disney Florida project was such a closely guarded secret 
that only a few people in the Disney organization even knew of 
it. Ironically, the secrecy itself is what led to the event that 
enabled The Sentinel to break the story on Sunday. 

A series of routine visits by invited newspaper people has 
been going on at Disneyland as part of the attraction’s 10th 
anniversary promotion. 

When the Disney public relations department got around to 
inviting newspaper editors from the Southeast, The Sentinel 
was asked to send a representative. Emily Bavar, editor of the 
newspaper's Sunday Florida Magazine, made the trip 


She arrived on the scene with instructions from home to ask 
Walt Disney if there was anything to the minor that he wed h 
company had bought the 30,000 Orange anid Osceola Count 
acres for a new attraction. 

“The most surprised person of all was Waadt Disi 
reports Boice. 

Probably becanse he was not expestiaes t O 
editor and not prepared! tor the opucst 
Emily s questions omn a dnendih but 


Qoweeh later. armed wath bait 
gathered froni seyeral sire | | ‘N: 
chetrinste ts that thre rN Sted ndeisth i \ i 


(ion 
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MYSTERY SOLVED 


It was official now: Disney was coming. The mystery was fi- 
nally solved. Most of the people in Central Florida breathed 
a sigh of relief when the speculation ended. The only one 
who seemed saddened that the secrecy was broken was Char- 
lie Wadsworth, who, in his October 26th “Hush Puppies” 
column, lamented: “In one sense I’m a little sorry the break 
finally has come. Because, well, what are we going to talk 
about now, other than the weather and the Florida football 
team?” 

Central Florida would never be quite the same again. Dis- 
ney was coming. 

Jim Bleyer, in an article in The Sentinel entitled “Competi- 
tion Brisk To Sell Local Site” (October 26, 1965) where 
he discussed the efforts of Nelson R. Boice, Jr. and his 
staff in acquiring the Disney land, summed up the whole 
Situation succintly when he wrote: “And Walt Disney 
whose creative genius sparked the successful growth 
of Orange County, California, appears to have ignited 
another fire—this time in Orange County, Florida.” It was a 


fire which sometimes ran wild and burned completely out of 
control. 


CHAPTER THREE 


1965—THE YEAR OF 
ACQUISITION 


The Disney people didn’t waste much time in getting going 
_ on their Florida Project once the news was out that they were 
to be Florida’s new industry. By late October, 1965, news 
accounts were already reporting considerable activity. Plan- 
ning and engineering were moving ahead at great speed. Sev- 
eral of the now familiar characters in the Disney drama were 
also playing key roles in the planning phase. The Sentinel 
article which follows, dated October 29, describes the action 
which signaled the beginning of the Disney project: 


DISNEY CLEARING STARTS— 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK UNDER WAY 


Experimental land clearing is under way on the 30,000 acres 
southwest of Orlando owned by Walt Disney Productions. 

While it will be Nov. 15 before Disney’s corporation an- 
nounces what it will do and its future plans, contractors and 
engineers are already on the property. 

Edwards Construction Co. of Indiantown, Fla., has already 
cleared a 300-acre plot on the northwest corner of Interstate 4's 
connection with Florida 530, two intersections south of the 
Martin Interchange. 

Engineers of the firm of Gee and Jenson, consulting engi- 
neers of West Palm Beach, have already launched water 
control, hydraulics and drainage studies on the property. 

Roy Hawkins, Miami broker who has been in the forefront of 
the Disney enterprise since its inception [Smonths ago. wasin 
Orlando briefly Wednesday to see the result of the carly clear- 
ing work. 

His longtime friend since the days when Tas kins managed 
Miami's fabulous Phipps Estate, Olin Bdwaads has been blow- 
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ing stumps, leveling and grading soil to plant to Pensacola 
bahia and for patches of rye grass for wintertime greenery, 

Gee and Jenson were retained by the Miami law firm of Paul 
Helliwell, Hawkins’ associate in acquiring the land, which is 
trustee for the Disney interests. 

The Sentinel was informed that State Sen. Irlo Bronson of 
Kissimmee had been acting as a consultant on grass types and 
plantings. 

The engineering studies will determine the best locations for 
the varied projects including a city of 10,000 people which 
Disney’s company has in the planning stage for what Gov. 
Haydon Burns has described: “the greatest attraction in 
Florida’s history.” 

Edwards’ work will determine cost factors and difficulties 
involved in clearing as well as the most suitable grasses to 
beautify the property. 


The Initial Impact 


But before we get too deeply engrossed in discussing the 
planning and building of Disneyworld, let us first examine the 
initial impact and the personal reactions that the Disney an- 
nouncement precipitated. The areas of impact and influence 
cover the full range of those we will examine in greater detail 
later in establishing the influence Disney had on the Orlando 
area. The initial reactions are useful and interesting because 
they present the expectations of the people, reflecting what 
they thought would happen. Later, these opinions and predic- 
tions can be compared with what actually did happen. Several 
related human interest stories will highlight some of the prob- 
lerns which were encountered. 

What were the initial reactions to Governor Burn’s an- 
nouncerment that Disney was the mystery industry? The 
Sentinel summed up the business community’s euphoria in 
one sentence: “It left them breathless and transported them 
mt dreamland frora whence they could see nothing but un- 
paralleled economic returns.” 

Pata of a made by leaders of the Orlando 
y are also enlightening. Their comments clearly 
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show that the Disney attraction would influence everything 
from schools to highway systems. The “benefits” definitely 
dominated the early discussions, but some recognition of the 
“costs” were also surfacing. These early statements give us 
an intimation of the breadth and scope of the effect which the 
new industry would eventually have on the Orlando area. Sev- 
eral selected statements which appeared in The Sentinel on 
October 29 follow: 


AREA LEADERS SEE SOLID GROWTH 
IN DISNEY INDUSTRY 


First National Bank president William H. Dial said: “I think 
it’s the finest news we’ve had in our area in my time. I saw 
Anaheim, Calif., (site of Disneyland) grow from a small citrus 
community during World War II to the thriving community it is 
today. 

“If anything like that happens here, then we’re on the verge 
of the greatest period of growth this community has ever felt. 
It will affect nearly every area of the economy, and one thing— 
it’s nondefense.” 


Don Greer, Orange County Planner, said: 
“It will require some reassessment of our plans if it is of the 
magnitude it appears to be... .” 


Wayne Cooper, president of the Orlando-Winter Park Board 
of Realtors said: 

“It will be phenomenal what it will do to real estate. Every- 
body in Central Florida is going to benefit by this. I’m sure 
happy. It’s something that’s steady, that will provide year- 
round employment and continue to grow and grow, bringing in 
a lot of permanent residents.” 

Richard L. Fletcher, chairman of the Orlando-Orange 
County Expressway Authority said: 


“Tt is impossible to tell just now what the impact will be on 
the Beeline highway. We're going to have to sit down and talk 
to evervone concerned and see where we stand. It looks asat 


the Beeline to the Cape area was being Dinlt tor Disney. But, 
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perhaps it was the other way around: maybe the fact we were 
going to build a direct highway from that section of the county 
to the Cape influenced the location here. Who knows?” 


Franklin Albert, Orlando director of planning said: 

“No. 1. Central Florida needs an additional family type facil- 
ity for the residents to attend, and, if it is to be as diversified as 
his other development, it would appeal to all age levels and 
provide a recurring type of visit. 

“In addition. of course, the location is ideal as a recreation 
spot because of the Orlando-Canaveral Expressway (Beeline) 
which will make it possible for the large number of out-of-state 
visitors to see both attractions—Cape Kennedy as well as this 
new development. 

“This will facilitate the necessity for the capital improve- 
ments we are anticipating in respect to highways, storm drain- 
age and additional modern apartments to accommodate resi- 
dents as well as transient families. It crystallizes the need for 
greater effort to complete our capital improvements program 
with appropriate financing,” Albert concluded. 

W.C. Johnson, division manager, Florida Power Corp., said: 

“It sounds like it is going to be one of the biggest things ever 
to hit Central Florida. It is very good news. 

“We of course don’t know what their power requirements 
will be but with the new Crystal River plant and its projected 
additional units in 1966 and 1968 we will be able to handle 
anything they want to put in there.” 


John Anderson, school board member, said: 

“It will have a very significant impact on our educational 
requirements. I hope the millage we are asking for in the Nov. 2 
election will prove sufficient to take care of our requirements. 
The projected impact of 10,000 families will create an unbe- 
liewable irmpact in this area. I’m very pleased with the an- 


nouncement. It should help the economy of Central Florida 
significantly,” 


Joseph Guernsey, president of Orlando Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, said: 
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“My reaction is very favorable—it could be one of the most 
important developments that Central Florida has ever had. 

“It should bring many additional people to Orlando 
—together with payrolls and the accompanying benefits. I will 
say this—big things are not always unmixed blessings—but it 
seems to me that the scales will be well balanced in favor of the 
benefits.” 

J. M. Croson, president, First Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, said: 

“It’s great! This, in my opinion, will be the shot in the arm for 
this area, economically—and it should go a long way to help our 
downtown area, which is also in need of a shot in the arm. 

“T think this really means that the council and the people of 
Orlando have got to have the convention hall—another reason 
Orlando should be used as a convention city. 

“We ought to get together and get this thing moving—also we 
might reconsider our convention hall on a different basis 
—enlarge it. We ought to be able to attract national conventions 
now, which we hadn't really been thinking of before. We'll 
need more hotel and motel facilities, too.” 


Jeff Singleton, executive director of the Downtown Orlando 
Council, said: 

“The news is a morale booster for Orlando. I believe I join 
with everybody else in thinking this is one of the greatest 
plums that could ever come here. 

“T believe this will show people how far behind they are in 
their planning and we hope, will stimulate them to stop sitting 
back and waiting for the other guy. 

“This news should pick people right up off their chairs and 
make them think—somebody else is DOING something.” 


Jack L. Gale, Maitland realtor, said: 

“T think we will feel some effect of it here as anything that 
affects the general area affects Maitland. Itis the greatest thing 
since Mickey Mouse.” 

George F. B. Smith, president of Security Federal Savings & 
Loan, Winter Park, said: 

“This announcement must involve much more than an 
amusement attraction. The World's Fair covered about a square 
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mile. and Disneyland is only slightly larger, whereas this mys- 
terv site covers over 50 square miles. The succeeding chapter 
mav be even more interesting than the preliminary one. There 
is, of course, no doubt about the economic value of this project 
to our Central Florida area and I'm happy that the initial sus- 
pense is over.” 


Jack Turner, Florida Power Corp, said: 

“I think it is great news! The potential is tremendous for the 
entire Orlando area. It will mean an important economic 
diversification plus a considerable source of new money com- 


ing into the area.” 


These comments, which were selected from a long list of 
statements which appeared in the paper, are representative of 
the community’s thoughts at the time. Actually, just about 
everybody in the area had something to say about Disney 
—solicited or unsolicited—and most of the statements were 
favorable. 

Wadsworth, of The Sentinel, also had some good news for 
the young: “Disney will prove to be a great addition,” he said, 
“he’s a great friend of young folks.” He went on to explain that 
at Disneyland in Anaheim, California, nearly all of the ushers 
and a big percentage of personnel in other jobs are college 
students, youngsters from the nearby communities earning 
money to work their way through college. Disney it seemed 
had something beneficial for almost everybody. It was a good 
thing to happen to Orlando. And though a number of big 
problerns were unresolved in the early stages, they were not 
considered serious. Regarding the problems, Helli- 


well, the Miami attorney stated, “I don’t see any that are 
unsurmountable.” 


Who Will be in Command? 


(6) e . . 
ae iy ee of great local concern also arose: Who was 


Ahi LA r y W local officials would have to deal 

nn planning and building the project? Alth , 

w i ect! s name 
as briefly mentioned e proj Although his nar 


arlier in discussing the change of the 
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official announcement date, several more pertinent personal 
and professional details on the man responsible for planning 
and constructing “The Magic Kingdom” should be noted. 

His name was William Potter, a former major general in the 
Army Corps of Engineers. He was highly regarded as an en- 
gineer and in the field of foreign diplomacy. A short article 
appearing in The Sentinel (10-26-65) presented Potter’s cre- 
dentials: 


DISNEY BOSS EX-DIPLOMAT 


Maj. Gen. Potter, 60, joined Disney in September straight 
from the post as executive vice president of the New York 
World’s Fair 1964-65 Corporation. As such, he was second in 
command to headman Robert Moses. 

Prior to retirement from active service in 1960, the man with 
the strange nickname of “Joe,” served four years as governor 
of the Canal Zone and as president of the Panama Canal 
Corp. 

He received his B.S. degree in civil engineering from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1933. In World 
War II, he was one of the logistics planners for the invasion of 
Normandy and commanded the troop section of the Prop- 
aganda and Psychological Warfare Division. 

After the war, he supervised some of the Army’s major en- 
gineering projects. He directed a $100 million Missouri River 
control project and had charge of $60 million of military con- 
struction in Alaska. In Washington, as assistant chief engineer 
for special works, he was responsible for programs totaling $1.8 
billion over a three-year period. 

He then became division engineer of the Missouri River 
division, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. There he directed 
flood control, navigation and water use in an area covering 
one-sixth of the country. 

In April, 1956, he was named governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone and ex-officio president of the Panama Canal Co. 

Potter is on the side of those who have argued the canal’s 
importance to the United States. At times he has been hauled bs 
Panamanians as the “greatest governor” since the Umted 
States leased the 553-square mile zone under the 1903 treats 
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A half vear after Potter arrived in Panama, The Panama City 
Star and Herald lauded him for his skill in diplomacy and 
proclaimed him a “good neighbor.” 

He has also been reviled. In 1958, 50 prominent Panama- 
nians wrote President Eisenhower requesting his removal. 

The general enjoys a reputation of being outgoing, informal, 
likeable. and well informed. 


Why, one may ask, was a man selected to direct the Disney 
project who had such extensive experience in hydraulics, 
flood control, the Panama Canal Zone and similar water- 
‘oriented activities? The answer is that a large part of the new 
development would deal with draining swamps, dredging 
canals, building lakes and ponds and other water-related en- 
gineering problems. In fact, when completed, Disneyworld 
would have an armada of ships and boats greater in number 
than those of most countries’ navies. 

Coupled with his expertise in engineering, Gen. Potter had 
also more recently been the second in command at the New 
York World’s Fair. The Potter + World’s Fair + Disney con- 
nection was obvious in one of the news reports issued at the 
time which stated: “Disney already owns and has shipped to 
Disneyland, Anaheim, Calif., certain exhibits at the New York 
World's Fair of the General Electric, Pepsi-Cola companies, 
and the Illinois Abe Lincoln layout. He also owns the Ford 
Motor Company’s exhibit, but that is said to be not movable.” 
All of these companies had been mentioned earlier among 
those that might be coming to Florida and were again con- 
sidered in what was referred to as a “second concept,” where 
numerous Arnerican companies would participate with Dis- 
ney, in Florida, in a “functional” way. But the details of this 
concept were not fully explained. There were, however, sev- 
eral rurnors that in several places along the East Coast of the 
Airtel ean pie had been seen carrying the address: 
ne soe ere? Florida.” What else, besides the 

z » were the Disney people planning? 
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Competing Attractions 


Coming back to our earlier discussion about the initial im- 
pact of Disney, I have compiled a series of statements which 
were made by owners and operators of “competing” attrac- 
tions. All of them thought they would gain considerably from 
Disney. Their comments reveal the overall influence that was 
anticipated from the new attraction. 

Dick Pope Sr. of the famous Cypress Gardens, for example, 
said: 


The Orlando-Disney area will become the real hub ofa great 
new progressive area of Florida. We have been developing 
things at Cypress Gardens that we never would have other- 
wise. There is no limit to the number of tourists a Disneyland 
will bring into the area. We have just purchased a large amount 
of land around here just because we have confidence. It is, in 
my opinion, the most important thing that has happened to Polk 
County. I am very, very pleased. 


8 © E 


The Florida Attractions Association president, Alan Skaggs, 
said, “Any new attraction that will bring tourists to Central 
Florida will help the other attractions.” 

The president of acompany that owned and operated the Six 
Gun Territory attraction, R. B. Coburn, stated, “I’m glad to see 
it. It sounds great.” 

Ray Cochran of Clermont’s Citrus Tower, declared: “The 
more people and wonderful tourists Disney can bring into the 
area the better off we will all be.” 

H. C. Kirk, owner of Florida Wonderland, at Indian River 
City, said: “It will help all of Central Florida attractions. 
Tourists who heretofore have come only as far south as Silver 
Springs and Daytona Beach will be coming on down into other 
parts of the state.” 

And so the comments continued on and on, about “the 
biggest news in Florida in years.” Everybody had an opinion 
and most were willing to express it openly. No serious opposi- 
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tion had vet arisen. Disney was everyone's darling, batts 
courted for favors. 


Political Action 


Political support of the Disney Project was fast in forthcom- 
mg. Some strong state commitments had, no doubt, already 
been made. Governor Burns’ enthusiastic announcement of 
the identity of the new industry in Miami and his early deal- 
ings with Disney, including some promises, all strongly im- 
plied the state’s strong support of the plans. Officials of the two 
major counties where the new industry would be located were 
also quick in announcing their support and expressing their 
elation. In several news accounts in The Sentinel, Orange and 
Osceola County officials were quoted regarding their reaction 
to the Disney project. The first account was written by Bob 


Bobroff, and the second was written by Elvis Lane. Portions of 
these articles follow: 


DISNEY PLEASES OSCEOLA 
(10-25-65) 


Kissimmee—The report that the Osceola-Orange County 
mystery industry” is another Walt Disney production came as 
no surprise to most professional and business people here. 


a a 


Almost everyone asked about the possible effect this Disney 
project will have on Osceola County believes the impact will 
be greater here than in Orlando, for Orlando has been growing 
up for some years and Kissimmee, commercially speaking, is 
just beginning. 

As to side effects, one realtor said he had been working with 
representatives of another large motion picture producer the 


past few days and an offer for another large tract of land had 
been made to the owners. 


Williarn O. Boyd, a realtor who has handled more than $4 


million in transactions, believed to be related to the mystery 


industry says the effect is goi 
pays the elect is going to be as great as Disneyland 
itself was in California, g great as Disney 
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County Commissioner Chester Barber in commenting on the 
possibility of Walt Disney’s coming to the area said, “There are 
many things we can predict, many problems, and much prog- 
ress. But we will welcome him because he will bring progress 
and that is good for us all. I’m optimistic.” 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT EAGER TO COOPERATE 
(10-26-65) 


The Orange County commission is anxiously waiting to meet 
with Walt Disney or his representatives. 

And Walt Disney Productions will find the Orange County 
government “most cooperative.” 

These statements were made Monday by John H. Talton, 
chairman of the Orange County commission. 

The commissioners had just ended their regular Monday 
meeting when they heard Gov. Haydon Burn’s official an- 
nouncement that Walt Disney Productions will come to the 
Orlando area. 

“I also speak for the other five commissioners when I say the 
Orange County commission is overjoyed to learn that such an 
enterprise will be built here,” Talton said. 


Talton stressed that the commission is always ready to coop- 
erate and to labor strenuously when it will help the betterment 
and the economy of Orange County. 


Early Disney Demands 


In a meeting of the state cabinet members, however, over 
which the governor presided in Tallahassee, some early signs 
appeared that the new industry was not a “pie-in-the-sky.” 
There were indications that several requirements would have 
to be met before construction could begin. Governor Burns 
also spoke of a “World of Tomorrow” exhibit which was part of 
the plan. He said that at the November 15 meeting in Orlando 
(which was then about three weeks later) Disney representa- 
tives “will present the cooperation they will require of the 
state and local governments.” 
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4 mong these will be a request to establish two cities,” he 
leclared. “This can’t be accomplished until the 1967 Legisla- 
rire.” (The legislature in Florida then met only every two 

..in the spring.) The governor continued to say that the 

imitment for use of the property would not come until 

ients between Disney and the state and local gov- 

t were worked out. Burns further explained that the 

er 15 meeting with Disney officials was to thresh out 

minor problems. “You have to have certain assurances 
aning and planning,” he explained. 

It was only natural that the undisclosed commitments the 
state and local governments were going to be asked to make 
before Disney would start were a major concern of many 
residents. The feelings of people who were active in political 
life regarding these requirements were revealed in a Sentinel 
story (10-27-65) by Lane. Portions of the story follow: 


DISNEY AID PLEDGED 


Walt Disney Productions will get the utmost in cooperation 
from government officials in Orange and Osceola Counties. 

And if any special legislation is needed—so that a new 
municipality can be formed for the Disney enterprise—that, 
too, will be forthcoming. 

This was the gist of what legislators and officeholders in the 
two counties said Tuesday. 


But many questions will be asked before the legislature is 
asked to create a new municipality. 

“Td want some safeguards,” explained Orange County Rep. 
Henry W. Land. “I’d completely trust the Disney interests but 
what, if at sorne future date, they sold some parcels of land to 
other groups.” 

The legislation for the new municipality would require that 
the zoning standards be of the highest, Land continued. “And 
I'm certain that is what the Disney group will want.” 

Orange County Sen. Beth Johnson and Osceola County Rep. 
J. J. Griffin Jr. both said they will cooperate to the fullest in 
whatever legislation Disney Productions might need. 

Orange County Rep. Bob Elrod pointed out that the legisla- 


ture always “considers the problems a new city will create” 
before it grants a charter, 
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“Historically,” he stressed, “the Legislature has always 
looked upon a new industry with favor. It also grants tax relief 
and exemptions.” 

Orange County Rep. Bob Alligood said he will examine 
closely any proposal to incorporate a city especially for the 
Disney group. 

“If I find it is to the best interest of both Orange County and 
Walt Disney, then Tl] vote for it,” he announced. 

All the legislators were convinced that Walt Disney Produc- 
tions will be reasonable and realistic. “Their representatives 
certainly will not ask for the moon,” explained one. 

“The Orange County commission is eager to cooperate,” said 
John H. Talton, chairman of that group. 

“Were ready to cooperate,” announced Tom Bumby, chair- 
man of the Osceola commission. “Our cooperation will be 
wholehearted,” added Osceola Commissioner Chester Barber. 

These sort of statements should be reassuring to Governor 
Haydon Burns and Walt Disney representatives. 

When Governor Burns told Monday that the Walt Disney 
Productions will bring to the Orlando area “the greatest attrac- 
tion yet known in the history of Florida,” he later added these 
words: 

“Many areas of cooperation must yet be explored before a 
final decision can be reached.” 

Later, a spokesman for the Disney group used the same 
words in a statement from Burbank, Calif. 
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While basic engineering surveys were continuing on the 
property to determine the problems and possible solutions to 
such things as drainage, water control and soil structure, other 
matters—including tax assessments and tax consid- 
erations—were being discussed unofficially among the politi- 
cians prior to the November 15 meeting. 

One Disney source was quoted as saying: “We are not ask- 
ing for a blank check. But many of our problems get down toa 
county level. When we put on the show here November 15, 
both counties will see the revenues we will bring in. But it is 
darned important to us that no one adopts the attitude “We've 
got the Golden Goose, let’s wring its neck.’ ”’ 
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Editorials in the newspapers were concentrating their ef- 
forts on the importance of approving multi-million dollar bond 
aaen which were already before the citizenry. The “costs” of 
« ndustry were beginning to emerge. A brief quotation 
Sentinel \ 10-28-63) shows the general tone of edito- 

ts 


Flondians must give overwhelming approval to the 
| ssue tor highway improvements, because existing 
chout Central Florida will be inadequate to handle 
ns who will be traveling here to see the Disney 
. 

Orange County freeholders must approve the $25 million 
water control bond issue. More rapid than ever, growth is 
coming. Land values will rise and it will cost more to do the 
drainage and water storage job needed. 

The two bond issues mentioned above can be financed with- 
out any increase in taxes. They are on the general election 
ballot next Tuesday. Be sure to vote “yes” for each. 


Another question which arose concerning Disney’s an- 
nounced intention to move to Florida had to do with the stock 
market: what influence did the announcement have on the 
trading of Disney stock? 

On the Friday before The Sentinel announcement that Dis- 
ney was the mystery industry there were only 3,100 shares of 
Disney stock traded. The day after the announcement (Mon- 
day, October 22, 1965) there were 10,100 shares traded. The 
following day 13,200 shares changed hands, and on the fourth 
trading day the quantity leveled-off at 4,100. The Wall Street 
reaction to the report about Disney World is revealed in the 


following Sentinel article which appeared in the October 28, 
1963, edition: 


DISNEY STOCK PRICES SETTLE 


A mild flurry of trading in Disney stock on the New York 
Exchange the last two days had drive 


n the price up over $4 a 
share by noon today. i 
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Although there was no way to confirm it, brokers speculated 
that much of the activity in the stock originated in Florida 
where yesterday’s announcement of a new Disney tourist at- 
traction received its widest publicity. 

The stock closed up $2 a share yesterday following a reportin 
Sunday’s Orlando Sentinel that Disney was the buyer of 30,000 
mystery acres near here. It promptly took off again this morning 
when the market opened and was up 2% at noon at 55%. 

Relatively little Disney stock is publicly held and so evena 
moderate demand for it would tend to force its price up. 

Only 1.9 million shares of Disney common are currently 
outstanding. Of that amount, the Disney Family Voting Trust 
held 40.24 per cent as of Dec. 31, 1963. 

In broker’s terms, Disney is a very thinly distributed issue. 

Earnings per share for this year are estimated by Wall Street 
analysts at $5.50 as compared with $3.84 last year. Analysts say 
the success of the Disney movie “Mary Poppins” is one factor 
in the increased earnings estimate. 


Disney went on to become one of the “hottest” issues on the 
market in the intervening years. Some days the stock would 
rise and fall as much as $10 to $12 a share. At a later time we 
shall again examine the Florida project’s impact on the Disney 
stock. 


ROAD BOND REJECTED 


The first major set-back for the Disney project came shortly 
after the Miami announcement. It was an unexpected blow. 
On Tuesday, November 2, the Florida voters rejected the $300 
million state road bond issue. Many of the Disney plans were 
depending on its passage; and the defeat at the polls presented 
a serious problem. The Orlando area was to be a major bene- 
factor of the proposed highway improvements, but the vot- 
ers turned it down. 

It was now becoming increasingly evident that growth and 
progress would require more taxes—an idea which the major- 
ity of voters rejected, One of the major hidden “public costs” 
of developing a large tourist attraction—highways—was now 
public knowledge. The highway system thus became the key 


issue in tuture political negotiations with Disney. The politi- 
© were the middlemen between Disney and the People, 
mted to please them both but couldn’t do it. Disney 
eyo ss meant higher taxes, but taxes were an extremely 
slject. Disney needed roads because 80% of the 
sit Florida come by automobile. Disney World 

without them. 
ts trom an article by Ed Hensley, in The Sen- 
veal the issues more clearly and also show the 
t Governor Burns regarding the road bond 


WHAT ABOUT DISNEYLAND? 


Tallahassee—A solemnfaced governor expressed concern 
Wednesday that the defeat of the $300 million road bond 
amendment may have an adverse effect on a proposed Florida 
Disnevland project in Orange and Osceola Counties. 

“I am hesitant to reflect what effect the defeat of the bond 
issue might have upon the Disney interests,” Gov. Haydon 
Burns said, but he added the “industry depends on roads.” 

“The industry is dependent 100 per cent on motorists for 
attendance,” he added. He said one of the main reasons the 
Disney interests had decided to locate in Central Florida was 


the proposed bond program to improve the state’s primary 
highway network. 


Burns said he would “explore every avenue possible to ob- 
tain funds to meet the growing needs of the state for an im- 
proved highway system.” 

“We are now limited on the availability of funds for the 
highway irmprovernents,” he said. “It is an emergency and 
nothing has transpired to alleviate this emergency.” 

The governor said he would not advocate any new taxes nor 
an increase in the state’s gasoline tax to improve the state’s 
primary road system. 
$ The voters quite properly oppose any new taxes,” he said. 

I won't advocate any new taxes, Our people are at the tax 
paying breaking point now.” 


Burns attributed the resounding defeat of the road bond issue 
to the “great lie,” 
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Burns cited specifics to attest to his statement the bond issue 
was defeated by the “great lie.” He said opponents had alleged 
the program would impose a debt of $60 on every man, woman 
and child in the state, plus $15-$20 in interest payments. 

“This was just not so,” he said. “The motorists would have 
paid for the roads through the gasoline taxes.” 

The governor further said it was untrue the approval of the 
bond issue would have brought an increase in gasoline taxes. 
He backed this up by a statement Florida has had 15 million 
tourists in the past year, 80 per cent of whom traveled by 
automobile. 

“These tourists would have paid a substantial proportion for 
highway improvements,” he said. 

Burns also termed a lie the statement of opponents a vote 
against highways was a vote for education. 

“There was no relationship whatsoever between school mil- 
lage and the bond issue,” he said. He further termed “‘absurd 
and ridiculous” the bond program would have affected real 
estate taxes. 

“I reiterate, the people responsible for their lies were mali- 
cious and misleading in their statements and in their minds to- 


day must know they have contributed to the detriment of Flor- 
ida.” 


Governor Burns, however, was not completely discouraged. 
He remarked to newsmen: “The defeat of the bond issue is not 
going to deter me, as governor, in other programs to which I 
am dedicated.” He immediately huddled with Disney 
officials, who were in Florida at the time, to plan a new 
strategy. 

About a week later Governor Burns flew to Los Angeles to 
confer with Walt Disney personally. He was accompanied on 
the California trip by Charles Campbell, the director of the 
Florida Development Commission. The meeting with Disney 
was conducted in utmost secrecy and no new information was 
released concerning their discussions. 

Meanwhile, back in Orlando, city and county officials were 
also worried about the course of events. They shifted their 
attention from highways to tax assessments; another critical 


iane. Disney othcials met and discussed possible tax assess- 


x 


ts on therr land with county officials. Lane reported these 
sons and some early reactions and comments in his 
in on November 4+. Excerpts follow: 


tEEECT OF ROAD LOSS UNCERTAIN 


a assessor Helen Bennett, to her surprise, 
iclosed meeting with representatives of 
tions. 
; tives. before they entered her office, re- 
TEF ut what ettect the defeat of $300 million road 
ane Will have on Disney's plans. 


But thes made it plain in a prepared statement that a 


Disnesland-ty pe attraction must have an adequate highway 


system to handle the tratfic flow such an attraction generates. 


It was also learned that the group would meet later today 


with Wade Lanier, Osceola county tax assessor, also on the 
basis of an appointment made by Governor Burns. 


made quite cle 


Paul Helliwell, Miami attorney who represents the Disney 


interests, did make this statement before he disappeared be- 
hind a closed door: 


“We're still pleased with the cooperation we’re getting from 


government officials.” 


He also passed out a typed statement as he was talking. It 


read: 


“Based upon past experience, it is essential there be a high- 


way systern adequate to handle the flow of traffic which is 
generated by a Disney type operation. This refers not only to 
roads leading directly to the project area but, since statistics 
indicate 50 per cent of all tourists presently enter Florida by 
automobile, an adequate state-wide network as well. 


One of the reasons the proposed location was selected was 


that a careful analysis of existing highways, highways under 
construction and, importantly, highway planning in Florida 
indicated a sound base from which an adequate system could 
and would be developed within a reasonable time. 


In all discussions during the past 18 months, it has been 
ar that satisfactory assurance that such a system 
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vould be developed is an essential elementin any decision to 

go forward, This position remains unchanged.” 

Another account of the meeting of Walt Disney officials and 
representatives with the Orange and Osceola County tax as- 
sessors sheds more light on these sensitive and critical confer- 
ences. Excerpts taken from a November 5 Sentinel article 
follow: 


DISNEY ENVOYS HAPPY—AFTER AREA TALKS 


“During a whirlwind series of brief visits to the Orange 
County Commission, Orange Tax Assessor Helen Bennett, the 
Osceola County Commission and Osceola Tax Assessor Wade 
Lanier, Miami broker Roy Hawkins and Magic City attorney 
Paul Helliwell appeared happy about everything except 
Tuesday’s voter derailment of the state’s $300 million road 
bond issue...” 

“When the Disney principals went into the law library at the 
Osceola courthouse to confer with Lanier, they were smiling, 
apparently pleased with what had transpired earlier in Orange. 

Mrs. Bennett was herself pleased ... 

‘They are just plain good business people. All they wanted 
was assurance that assessments on the lands would remain 
agricultural until developed. 

‘I told them that as long as cows were eating on the property, 
it would remain assessed agricultural. 

‘It was a very satisfactory meeting,’ Mrs. Bennett said.” 


OBSERVATIONS 


The comments on highways and taxes bring us to an impor- 
tant juncture in our discussion on tourism development—the 
problem of providing an adequate transportation system. In 
every major tourist development program the most important 
element required for a tourist attraction’s launching and suc- 
cess is an adequate transportation system which provides easy 
access to the area. The transportation mode may vary from 
seaway to railway, from highways to airways. In every in- 


Florida’s Disney World 
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ty 


stance. however, people and product transportation are the 
kev elements in tourism development—and_ transportation 
systems are extremely costly items, overshadowing all others, 
Regardless of how attractive a destination area may be, people 
Simply have tobe able to get there and back without too much 
vate l underdeveloped nations this is always a 

va development; backward countries 
. loveloped transportation system. 


3 l litics are usually the most expen- 
: - - ; pment projects for which funds 
are not; te developers. Tourism projects, 
theretore. are Z highly unpopular politically, because 
thes require government tunds ter development which could 


be spent tor more pressing social problems and other pro- 
grams which are more visibly beneficial to the local people. 
Widespread local sentiment against tourists and tourism 
in developing countries is an example of this type of local 
resentment to tourism development. 

It was not unusual, therefore, that in Central Florida, the 
highways became the first and greatest controversial issue. 
People wanted progress, but not higher taxes to support prog- 
ress. Some became extremely critical of the high cost of “put- 
ting Disney into business,” as they called it. An editorial 
which appeared in The Evening Star on November 11, 1965, 
however, placed the highway topic in proper perspective: 


ROADS THE KEY TO PROGRESS 


Central Florida’s good luck in attracting the mammoth Walt 
Disney entertainment complex wasn’t of course all justa matter 
of accident or blind fate. 

The criss-crossing network of good roads here in the Orlando 
area makes it practical for Walt Disney Productions to spend 
the millions necessary to buy the land and create the attractions 
which are planned for the new Disneyland with its World of 
Tomorrow and its Cities of Tomorrow. 

_ While some here in this area may not see it, the foundations 
for the new Disneyland were dug during the past several years 
with the spade-work efforts for more and better roads for the 
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are Most recent example of this foundation building for new 
enterprises was the successful campaign for the Florida Turn- 
pike extension which crosses equally important Interstate 4 
near the site for the Disney development. 

It is a fact, too, which many of our more thoughtful citizens 
realize that Orlando daily newspapers have led the fight for 
every new highway development in this area, from the build- 
ing of Highway 50, to Interstate 4, the Florida Turnpike exten- 
sion and the improvement of the other important roads which 
fan out from Orlando like the spokes of a wheel. 
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Results have proved the wisdom to the newspaper policy. 
Many of our important smaller industries, business head- 
quarters and distribution installations are here in Orlando be- 
cause roads lead in every direction. These bring new jobs for 
our citizens and economic stability and growth for the area. 

And now it is more important than ever that Orlando and 
Central Florida continue the look-ahead policy and strive ever 
more determinedly to push for more and better roads, better air 
and rail transportation and rapid development of the metropoli- 
tan area’s traffic facilities. 


Waiting For November 15 


November 15, 1965, was one of the key dates in the planning 
and development of Disney’s Florida Project. The reader may 
recall that the 15th was the date when the announcement of 
the mystery industry was initially to be made public. But those 
plans were upset by Bavar’s revelation of the identity of the 
mystery. However, November 15 remained the target date at 
which time the Disney officials were to reveal the full details 
of their plans (which were still shrouded in considerable se- 
crecy) in a meeting scheduled in Orlando. The community 
anxiously awaited the day when all of the key Disney and 
governmental officials—including Walt Disney and Governor 
Burns—would appear in Orlando for the meeting. An editorial 
appearing in The Evening Star (11-4-65) summed up some of 
the feelings and expressed the air of anticipation which pre- 
vailed at the time: 
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AREA AWAITS PLANS BY DISNEY 


Central Florida waits like children eager for the opening of 
Christmas presents, for the unveiling of Walt Disney’s package 
of plans here a week from Monday. 

An aura of myster still surrounds the big bundle of enter- 
prises the fantastic creator of California’s fabulous Disneyland 


has wrapped up tor his 47 square miles of land in Orange and 
Osceola thes 

eee st tyow trom reasonably authentic sources, 
Disnes. | eors has at least two grand concepts for de- 
velopment t 0 000 acres a dozen miles southwest of 
Orlando. and mer ice pts may be hatching in Walt Disney’s 
fertile and imaginative mind 


Concept No. 1 calls tor a new fabulous Disneyland with a 
World of Tomorrow favor with enough magic and fantasy to 
delight the hearts of young and old and bring crowds pouring 
into the area from far and wide. 

An important part of this concept will be a model city of 
10.000 population. built to order for the Disney executives and 
workers and their families. 

Concept No.2 which is still in the whispering stages calls for 
another model city to house the workers and executives of some 
sort of model industrial complex which will provide employ- 
ment to make this city a self contained community. 

Deep mystery still cloaks the details of this intriguing Disney 
complex but well known names in industry like Ford, General 
Motors, Howard Hughes and others have been whispered 
about, and more than one may be involved. 

Such a setup in the shadows of a Disney entertainment en- 
terprise would naturally have great publicity value for any 
manufacturer, and the idea of a model plant with its own model 
city nestled among the crystal lakes of sunny Florida would 
certainly have some appeal for any tough and hard-headed 
board of directors. 

With Walt Disney’s background motion pictures and televi- 
sion shows, it is a natural guess that somewhere in this grand 
plan for Disney’s Florida fantasy will be a place for movie 
making and TV program production which would add another 
facet of glamour to the dream-come-true in the Sunshine State. 

Centra] Florida and the world will get a peek at the picture of 
things to come for this area on Nov. 15 when Walt Disney, the 
man of genius, and his planners and builders come to Orlando 
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to meet with Governor Haydon Burns and officials of the two 
counties to do some down to earth planning. Questions like 
taxes, drainage, public service facilities, joint county coopera- 
tion and others will be asked, and answered. 

But these necessary mundane questions and earthy plans for 
a solid foundation will not detract from the public interest in 
the more ethereal concepts which will rise from “mystery 
acres’ here in Central Florida. 
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Looking back and reading about those early days, when 
word first spread of some of the possible Disney plans, it is 
incredible to discover the great expectations and high hopes of 
most people concerning the Disney model cities concept. In 
retrospect it seems slightly unreal. One such case-in-point was 
the model school idea which was discussed in an editorial 
which appeared in The Evening Star (11-3-65): 


MODEL SCHOOL IN DISNEYLAND 


It’s interesting to learn that Floyd T. Christian, state superin- 
tendent of schools, hopes to establish model school systems in 
the two planned model cities of the new Disneyland coming to 
Orlando. 

If these model schools can incorporate some of the imagina- 
tion of the creative Walt Disney we may be headed for a wel- 
comed revolution in the long, lack-luster field of education. 
And the tradition-bound, bureaucratic run education system in 
America is due for a revolution. 

Of course educational methods have been changed some- 
whatin recent years, but basically its philosophical approach is 
the same as it has been since the rule of the three R’s. 

Going to school and acquiring knowledge is still made the 
same grinding chore it has been since the days of the one-room 
school, except the grind increases with the opening of new and 
wider fields of knowledge. 

It’s about time schools were made thrilling adventures into 
the mysteries of learning, with the excitement of new and 
revealing knowledge to take over from the drudgery approach 
of most classrooms. 

If these new model schools can catch the spirit of Walt Dis- 
ney and inject some of his techniques into the learning pro- 
cesses, they can spark a revolution of gigantic proportions. 
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Schools should be a wonderland of adventure, filled with ex- 
citement and rewarding discoveries, rather than institu- 
tions of confinement with drab and irksome work on unro- 
mantic rock piles. 

It would be difficult to imagine a dropout from a school 
inspired by the genius of Walt Disney. 


One other example of some of the unbelievable expecta- 


tions of the people was cstory circulating that Disney would 
develop the frst wered city. A Sentinel story with 
the headline. “At 1 Disney?” explored some of 
these possibilities, Es ts trom the story follow: 

The world’s first cits tel, powered by atomic energy 


mav be the top announce niert by Walt Disney here Monday. 

Ifso it would be a part of “The Cib of Tomorrow’’—a phrase 
that has come into widespread use 1n connection with Disney’s 
proposed attraction on his 30,000 acre tract, 124% miles south- 
west of Orlando. 


It will be a city for Disney employees and their families as 
well as persons connected with industries that will be new to 
the Orlando area. 


Another example of the immediate impact of Disney on the 
Orlando area and the confidence that the name “Disney” 
evoked was the large amount of land which changed hands a 
week prior to Novernber 15. One headline read, “Land Trans- 
actions For Week Exceed $2.6 Million.” These “transactions” 
were actual real estate sales recorded by the Clerk of the 
Circuit Court of Orange County. Much of the land sold was on 
the periphery of the previously purchased Disney property 
and was bought by land developers and speculators. The other 
“transactions” were, no doubt, also quickly closed to guaran- 


tee possession of the land “before the price goes higher,” as a 
reaction to Disney's plans. 


TALLAHASSEE RECEPTION 


On the eve of the Novernber 15 Orlando news conference, 
the Disney brothers met with Florida political leaders at the 


Governor's Mansion in Tallahassee. Photographs of the recep- 
tion follow: 


Florida State University Photographie Archives 


DISNEY RECEPTION, GOVERNOR'S MANSION, TALLAHASSEE, 
FLORIDA—NOVEMBER 14, 1965 
Left to right: Roy Disney; Governor Haydon Bums; Mrs. Burns; and Walt Disney. 


Florida Development Commission Photo 
Florida State University Photographic Archives 
WALT DISNEY WITH FLORIDA POLITICAL LEADERS 
Left to right: Charles Campbell, Florida Development Commission Chairman; Gov- 
ernor Haydon Burns; Walt Disney; Sen. G.T. Melton (Lake City, Fla.); and Joseph 
Chapman, Assistant to the Governor. 
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On November 15 a Sentinel headline proclaimed “It’s p 
(For Disney) Day In Orlando”. The article presented what 
were believed to be the Disney plans which were to be un- 
folded later that afternoon. 

The story describes the tremendous political in- 
volvement in the Disney project. Florida politicians were 
making every possible effort to favorably impress the Disney 
officials. Walt Disney personally was showered with an ex- 
treme expression of attection and hospitality. Part of this out- 
pouring of friendship was in response to the strong feeling of 
admiration Floridians had tor Walt Disney personally, and 
part was in anticipation of what Disney could conceivably do 
for Florida in the future. Excerpts from the “D-Day” story 
follow: 


IT'S D (FOR DISNEY) DAY IN ORLANDO 


Master Showman Walt Disney will stride into the Egyptian 
Room of the Cherry Plaza at 2 p.m. today and tell what he is 
bringing to Orlando as one of the world’s major tourist attrac- 
tions. 

Disney, his entourage, and Gov. Haydon Burns will arrive in 
Orlando by private plane at approximately 1:30 p.m. 
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Disney’s presentation will be before a standing room only 
gathering of guests invited by the governor from all over the 
state. Never before in the city’s history have so many attempted 
to beg or wangle invitations for one event. The “few” who did 
get invitations will pack the place. 

Those who expect Disney to unfold a duplicate of his 67-acre 
Magic Kingdom at Anaheim, Calif., are in for a disappointment. 

It will be Disney’s look into the future, an attraction geared to 
space age culture, living and industry. 

It will be a self-contained project of various complexes and 
cities, business and industry—a 30,000 acre “City of Tomor- 
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row” preview of what life will be like on earth and in the 
universe in the centuries ahead. 

It will be Disney’s greatest work, the sum total of the imagi- 
nation of this man, an imagination which many have tried to 
outdo without success. 

Some of those in the room will not be pleased. 

They will be the land speculators who have purchased an 
estimated $6 million in property on the periphery of Disney’s 
empire—some of it at fantastic prices in the hope they could 
realize a quick profit or benefit from the dollars of millions of 
visitors the attraction is expected to bring annually. 

Disney has taken care of that by his control of highway 
frontage. There will be no irritative spot for Disney here as 
there was in Anaheim where he saw his attraction surrounded 
by honky-tonk “strips” that fed off the fruits of his labor and 
money. 


The November 15th Meeting 


The actual November 15 Orlando conference, at which Dis- 
ney executives outlined their plans to several hundred invited 
guests, didn’t seem to have the same impact the initial an- 
nouncement had in Miami. In reading the news accounts of 
the big day one gets the impression of a slight let-down. 
Perhaps the expectations were too great. Or maybe, the big 
build-up by the newspapers and other media was too exag- 
gerated and too intensive. Apparently, the news media “‘out- 
dreamed” even the great dreamer, Walt Disney. They had the 
privilege and freedom to dream without performance: Disney 
did not. For Disney, the Florida Project was now moving from 
the dream stage to the planning stage. Whereas the press was 
expecting more fantasy, which makes good copy, Disney 
shocked them into the reality of what was possible—that 
which was financially feasible. Lane, in a Sentinel story 
(11-16-65) disclosed the Disney plans and gave some early 
reactions of the press. Portions of the story follow: 
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DISNEY TELLS OF $100 MILLION PROJECT 


Walt Disney, an artist with the greatest of imaginations, 
Monday left a lot to the imagination. 

But these facts did emerge during his visit to Orlando: 

The Disney entertainment project in Orange and Osceola 
Counties will be bigger and better than California’s Disney- 
land. 

It will cost more than $100 million to prepare it and it will 
employ 4.000 persons. 

Also. there are to be two incorporated communities in the 
Disney project—one to be named, “Tomorrow,” and the other, 
“Yesterday.” 

The Disney entertainment center will be “fresh and 
unique,” but it will not be called Disneyland. 


Disney explained that he had learned a lesson from Disney- 
land and that was simply to purchase enough land to control the 
environment around the entertainment he plans to build in 
Florida. 

Disneyland, he frankly admitted, is surrounded by many 
honky-tonks and gaudiness over which he has no control, “but 
we get blamed for it.” 

That won't happen in Florida, Disney pointed out. “Here, 
we have plenty of land.” 

The audience at the first meeting—estimated from 400 to 500 
persons—kept waiting for Disney to be specific about what he 
planned to build. 

And newsmen at the press conference tried to pin him down. 
He still spoke in generalities. 

He finally admitted that whatever he planned for Central 
Florida “might be completed” within three years from now. 

Disney stressed how much planning must be done, how 
many creative people are involved and “all this takes time.” 

At one time he described how animated human and animal 
figures can now be built so they appear lifelike. It’s due to 
electronics, he explained, and it’s “animating the inanimate.” 

But, no, he didn’t know for certain if these will be used in his 
Florida attraction. But then, on the other hand, they might be. 

Disney talked glowingly of the future but evaded whether 
his project—or projects—would be a“ tity of Tomorrow.” 
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True, he later said that one of his communities will be named 
“Tomorrow.” But, he explained, sucha city might be outdated 
before construction is finished. 

Disney has thought for some time about a model city, he 
admitted. 

And in such a model city there would not be much au- 
tomobile traffic, Disney added. Nor will jet planes fly overhead. 


s... 


,. attorneys for Disney are preparing a list of the legal needs for 
his project and they will “sometime inthe future” present them 
to Burns. That’s when a decision will be made whether to calla 
special session of the Legislature. 

On three different occasions Monday, Disney said he 
couldn’t predict when his project will be finished because that 
depends “‘on how fast the state will work with us.” 

Gov. Burns, attended by his cabinet and Florida legislative 
leaders, twice publicly assured Disney that he “will receive 
100 per cent cooperation.” 
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Some 30 large American corporations are now associated 
with Disneyland in one form or another, a Disney executive 
reported. 

Disney said his Florida attraction will include hotels, res- 
taurants and possibly “convention facilities.” 


The lead editorial which appeared in The Sentinel on the 
same day as the Lane article, November 16, was slanted more 
to the future benefits which could be derived from Disney. It 
reflected considerably more enthusiasm about the Disney 
plans than Lane had expressed in his straightforward news 
account. Excerpts from the editorial follow: 


WALT DISNEY TO BUILD WORLD’S BEST TOURIST 
ATTRACTION IN MID-FLORIDA 


Walt Disney, the greatest entertainment genius of all time, 
has come to Central Florida where he will build the cities of 
Yesterday and Tomorrow and make of our area the world’s 
foremost tourist center. 


s Disney World 
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©et new Florida attraction will draw from the famil 
rit trade that has its greatest tributaries in the East ad 
- sest. Everyone isn'ta member of the Jet Set, and Disney- 
>. Florida—or whatever it will be called—wil] specialize in 
solesome, family entertainment for the people who plana 
=:p tor two or three years before making it. 

What will this mean? 

Gov. Haydon Bums says the Disnev attraction will double 
Florida’s tourist business. 

Based on this year's tourism, this would mean 30 million 
tourists spending $6 billion a vear in the state. Plus inciden- 
tally, a big increase in tax revenue. since the governor says 
tourists now contribute 17 per cent of what Florida receives 
annually in taxes. 


State Reaction 


Ed Hensley. of The 
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“This is the greatest single event that ever happened to 
Florida,” commented Randolph Hodges, director of the Board 
of Conservation. 

“Tt will have the greatest impact on Florida and the South- 
east, even perhaps greater than the space age,” he added. 

Hodges promised that all of the facilities of the Conservation 
Department would be placed at Disney’s disposal. 

“T am as pleased as everyone else is that Walt Disney chose 
Florida for his second entertainment center,” declared Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Doyle Conner. “It will compliment an 
already expanding tourist industry. The entire state will benefit 
with such an entertainment industry at our very doorstep.” 

“I was very impressed with Mr. Disney,” Conner continued. 
“They (the Disney interests) owna lot of land in California and 
I am interested in how they will manage the development of 
the acreage not used for the entertainment center. I certainly 
hope they will blend into the environment.” 

Conner, laughing, called Disney “‘Florida’s newest farmer 
and the largest.” 


Rep. James Pruitt of Eau Gallie had a little different approach 
to the Monday announcement. 

“I think the greatest thing today was he said he was going to 
do it and was ready to do it. The words came from his own 
mouth,” 

“The potential to be realized from this project is unlimited,” 
stated Sen. Mack Clevelend Jr. of Sanford. 

“We’ll be the crossroads of Florida. We just cannot miss in 
the Central Florida area,” he continued. 

“I think that today we heard Walt Disney state that he was 
ready to spend $100 million in the construction and in the 
employment of 4,000 people,” stated Rep. W. H. (Billy) Reedy, 
of Eustis. 

“If I calculate these figures correctly as compared to the 
money he spent on the first Disneyland, the figures look more 
like $400 million,” he explained. 

State comptroller Fred Dickinson spoke of the “very drama- 
tic favorable effect this will have on the tax situation of our 
state, Initial tax gains for the state should be within $2.5 to $5 
million, The long-range benefits will be in many millions of 
dollars, 
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He will spend more than $100 million on his attraction jp 
Orange and Osceola Counties. 

What Henry Flagler did for the East Coast of Florida when he 
ran his woodburners trom Jacksonville to Key West, and what 
Henn Plant did tor the West Coast when he opened it up with 
his railroad, Disney did Monday for Central Florida with his 
announcement. 

Itis the greatest achievement for Florida since those pioneer 
railroad men dreamed their dreams and laid their rails, 


Disney's new Florida attraction will draw from the family 
tourist trade that has its greatest tributaries in the East and 
Midwest. Everyone isn’t a member of the Jet Set, and Disney- 
land, Florida—or whatever it will be called—will specialize in 
wholesome, family entertainment for the people who plan a 
trip for two or three vears before making it. 

What will this mean? 

Gov. Haydon Burns says the Disney attraction will double 
Florida’s tourist business. 

Based on this year’s tourism, this would mean 30 million 
tourists spending $6 billion a year in the state. Plus inciden- 
tally, a big increase in tax revenue, since the governor says 


tourists now contribute 17 per cent of what Florida receives 
annually in taxes. 


State Reaction 


Ed Hensley, of The Sentinel Tallahassee Bureau, on 


November 16, presented the first reaction of Florida state 
officials to the newly announced Disney plans. State officials 
seemed pleased and overwhelmed by the magnitude of the 
plans. Portions of his article follow: 


DISNEY BOOM IMPACT LIKENED TO SPACE AGE 


The magnitude of the $100-million-plus venture of Walt 
Disney in Central Florida even took the breath away Monday 
from top state officials accustomed to surprises in political 


campaigns, but there’s every guarantee he'll have 100 per cent 
cooperation, 
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“This is the greatest single event that ever happened to 
Florida,” commented Randolph Hodges, director of the Board 
of Conservation. 

“It will have the greatest impact on Florida and the South- 
east, even perhaps greater than the space age,” he added. 

Hodges promised that all of the facilities of the Conservation 
Department would be placed at Disney’s disposal. 

“T am as pleased as everyone else is that Walt Disney chose 
Florida for his second entertainment center,” declared Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Doyle Conner. “It will compliment an 
already expanding tourist industry. The entire state will benefit 
with such an entertainment industry at our very doorstep.” 

“I was very impressed with Mr. Disney,” Conner continued. 
“They (the Disney interests) owna lot of land in California and 
I am interested in how they will manage the development of 
the acreage not used for the entertainment center. I certainly 
hope they will blend into the environment.” 

Conner, laughing, called Disney “Florida’s newest farmer 
and the largest.” 


Rep. James Pruitt of Eau Gallie had a little different approach 
to the Monday announcement. 

“I think the greatest thing today was he said he was going to 
do it and was ready to do it. The words came from his own 
mouth.” 

“The potential to be realized from this project is unlimited,” 
stated Sen. Mack Clevelend Jr. of Sanford. 

“We’ll be the crossroads of Florida. We just cannot miss in 
the Central Florida area,” he continued. 

“I think that today we heard Walt Disney state that he was 
ready to spend $100 million in the construction and in the 
employment of 4,000 people,” stated Rep. W. H. (Billy) Reedy, 
of Eustis. 

“If I calculate these figures correctly as compared to the 
money he spent on the first Disneyland, the figures look more 
like $400 million,” he explained. 

State comptroller Fred Dickinson spoke of the “very drama- 
tic favorable effect this will have on the tax situation of our 
state. Initial tax gains for the state should be within $2.5 to $5 
million. The long-range benefits will be in many millions of 
dollars. 
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“The most profound benefit, though, will be the great in- 
creases in tourism of Florida.” 

Comptroller Dickinson said his office staff has been working 
with Disney legal and tax experts for more than a month, 

Dickinson said there are five basic areas of consideration 
between Disnev’s office and the Comptroller’s office. He listed 
them as: 

Intangible taxation, sales tax, use tax, ad valorem taxation and 
the effect of state taxation of Disney enterprises and how it 
would be changed with the creation of two new cities. 

“This will mean as much to Florida as it will mean to Orlando 
and Orange and Osceola Counties,” stated State Treasurer- 
Insurance Commissioner Broward Williams. 

“The market is moving to Florida. If we’re ever going to work 
it, we're going to have to start now,” he continued. “Our esti- 
mates will have to be revised. We believe that more than seven 
million additional people will settle in Central Florida withina 
few years, doubling our population. 

“Disneyland East will bring new visitors to Florida and they 
will visit other Florida attractions, too, before they go home. All 
Florida will prosper,” he concluded. 


County Reaction 


The initial reactions of the officials in Orange and Osceola 
County toward the Disney plans were not all enthusiastic. 
Don Rider covered the Orange County story (11-16-65) and 
Bob Bobroff on the same day covered the Osceola County 
reactions. Portions of their respective stories follow: 


SOME COMMISSIONERS FEEL COUNTY SLIGHTED 


County officials were just spectators at the Disney party. 

Like 700 other governmental and civic leaders who attended 
the announcement session, Orange County commissioners 
wondered if they had heard everything. 

They were notasked for any special favors. In fact Gov. Burns 
assured the gathering inthe Egyptian Room of the Cherry Plaza 


Hotel that the Disney people would not ask for any more than 
anyone else, 
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They came prepared to hear some plans requiring special 
considerations from the courthouse and even though the gov- 
ernor gave the tipoff before Disney spoke, commissioners stil] | 
thought they would be asked for something. | 

Gov. Burns answered a question by saying, “I have pledged 
Mr. Disney to provide roads to move traffic in and out...” 


OSCEOLA OFFICIALS VOICE VARIED VIEW 


Osceola officials voiced varying opinions after hearing Walt 
Disney say he is going to bring a $100 million enterprise, 
attracting thousands of tourists, to Orange and Osceola coun- 
ties. 
But all of them felt Osceola will get only that for which it 
works and earns. 
Tom Bumby, chairman of the County Commission, im- 
mediately began talking about road requirements. 
“He’s going to have to tell us a little more before we know 
what to do. I’m ready to work with these people 100 per cent.” i 
Mayor Russell Thacker of Kissimmee said, “It’s going to be 
something big, but I don’t think they’ve told us anything except 
that it is definite.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


1966—THE YEAR 
WALT DISNEY DIED 


It was in December that Walt Disney died, but 1966 had 
been a quiet year even before Disney's death. Most of the 
Disney activities in Florida in 1966 revolved around planning 
and engineering. Legal and political concessions were 
negotiated in areas of taxation, water control and drainage, and 
the establishment of an autonomous political district. A 
Sentinel article by Don Rider, dated April 16, 1966, explained 
Disney's special drainage district request. Portions of the arti- 
cle follow: 


COURT RULING ON DISTRICT TO TAKE TIME 


Disney’s new world in Florida is destined for a half billion 
dollar investment, but only if circuit court approves a special 
drainage district, Gen. William E. Potter, Walt Disney’s 
spokesman, said Friday. 

Potter presided over a conference in the Robert Meyer Motor 
Inn to impress commissioners of Orange and Osceola Counties 
and officials of the Central and Southern Florida Flood Control 
District with this idea, 

“Suppose the court doesn’t approve your district?” Orange 
County Commissioner John Talton asked. 

“Then we will sit tight until we do get approval,” Potter 
responded. 

He said the Therme Park, similar to Disneyland at Anaheim, 
will cost $100 million, “but that is only one thing and it will fit 
on 300 acres,” 

PRA the cuff, eventual development could well cost up to 
5500 million, but it might not be all Disney money,” he said. 

He did not elaborate on who else would invest and asserted 

that he did not mean Disney would sell off part of the 27,000 
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Potter assured the press, which was briefed after the closed 
conference, that the counties will not be asked to pay for water 
control within the site. 

He said this would be done by property owners within the 
special district. He estimated water control improvements at $2 
to $5 million. 


Court Approval 


The circuit court did eventually approve the request for a 
separate drainage region for Disney by establishing the Reedy 
Creek Drainage District. This district included all of the Dis- 
ney property plus several smaller non-Disney parcels of pri- 
vately owned land. 

In mid-August of 1966, Gee and Jenson, the consulting 
engineering firm which had been hired by Disney to develop 
the plan to drain the Disney property, presented a com- 
prehensive report, detailing the proposed plans for 
the project. These proposals and some of the initial environ- 
mental considerations were described in The Sentinel 
(8-12-66) by Bob Bobroff: 


DISNEY DRAINAGE DISTRICT UNVEILED 


An $8.4 million project for reclamation and improvement of 
property in the Reedy Creek Drainage District has been un- 
veiled by Gee & Jenson Consulting Engineers Inc., West Palm 
Beach. 

The district comprises all of the Disney-owned land plus a 
minor amount of other property. The engineering firm report- 
edly had been employed by the Disney interests to work outa 
drainage plan for their property. 

The proposal contains details of canals and levees, water 
control structures, bridges and culverts, roads and service 
facilities. 

The plan has been in the hands of Orange and Osceola 
County officials for about two weeks, and Riley S. Miles, 
chairman of the governing board of Central and Southern 
Florida Flood Control District, said the FCD staff was studying 
it. 
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It was anticipated that the plan would be presented in circuit 
courtearly in September and possibly would be acted upon late 
in the month. 

William T. Wallis. one of the drainage district commission- 
ers. said he understood that Circuit Court Judge Murray Over- 
street was on Vacation and that action was awaiting his return. 

H. C. Gee, chief engineer, had recommended that the plan 
be submitted to both the Army Corps of Engineers and the 
FCD “so that the district may be assured that the over-all 
planning of the Central and Southern Florida project may be 
coordinated with this plan.” 

There is need to purchase some additional rights of way both 
inside and outside the district, Gee said. 

Included in the cost of the project is about $2 million for a 
road network. A map accompanying the report shows that this 
road system will tie in with the “outside world” at three points 
on Highway 330 in Osceola County. There are no other con- 
tacts outside the district, according to the map. 

The report contains a series of maps showing: road network, 
water control, water originating outside district and water stor- 
age areas. 

The water control and road network maps included the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“As the plan is constructed, changes in location of certain 
works may be required to avoid conflict with development of 
land areas within the district. Such location changes will not 
jeopardize the benefits of the plan of reclamation.” 


Drainage and land reclamation, water storage and wildlife 
management, roads and bridges, canals and culverts were all 
areas and issues which would plague the Disney planners for 
months to corne. We shall leave them now and touch upon 
them again in greater detail later when the Disney officials 
made more specific requests regarding their plans. 


Walt Disney’s Death 


On December 15, 1966 the Florida Project received its 
biggest jolt and most threatening news: “Walt Disney is 
Dead, the wire services read, Disney had been hospitalized 
in early Novernber for treatment of an old polo injury, and 
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while he was there doctors found a lesion on his left lung. He 
was operated on, the lung removed, and by November 23 he 
had returned to work at his studio on a limited basis. 

During the time period of Disney’s poor health, the rumors 
regarding an impending merger of Disney with Litton Indus- 
tries gained new ground. Litton had in the recent past 
routinely absorbed a large number of vulnerable companies; 
Disney was considered the next likely candidate in the build- 
ing of this huge conglomerate. In published reports, however, 
Litton forthrightly denied that it was seekinga Disney merger. 

Disney’s death was sad news. He had one of the great 
creative minds of all time. The New York Times (12-16-66) said 
of him: 


In return for the happiness he supplied, the world lavished 
wealth and tributes upon him. He is probably the only man in 
Hollywood to have been praised by both the American Legion 
and Soviet Union. Where any other Hollywood producer 
would have been happy to get one Oscar—the highest honor in 
American movies—Disney smashed all records by accumulat- 
ing 27. 

Many people were wondering what would happen to 
Disney’s plans. Central Floridians, whose lives he had 
momentarily touched, were especially concerned about all his 
plans and his dreams—whether they had gone with him to his 
grave or whether they would be fulfilled. The Orlando Even- 
ing Star (12-16-66) summed up the sentiment of many area 
people in an editorial which appeared the day after Disney's 
death. The brief eulogy follows: 


DISNEY DEATH SADDENS WORLD 


Walt Disney is dead, as the world learned yesterday, but his 
grand new concepts of clean and decent entertainment will live 
on and he too will live in the hearts and minds of millions 
through his heart-warming and fanciful creations. 

His grand concept of Disneyland is a part of his mind and 
personality which will survive as a realistic fulfillment of his 


— 
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dreams, and the great new Disneyworld to be built here in 
Central Florida will extend that dream for the enjoyment and 
appreciation of millions more. 

And Walt Disney will live on in the plans and actions of his 
able associates who will carry on the great Disney tradition. 
And he will work with them, for those who carry out his great 
plans for Disneyworld here in Florida will without question 
meet many of their problems by asking themselves, “What 
would Disney do?” 

Now that the master is dead some of his well-trained and 
dedicated associates will come to the fore to carry on the great 
Walt Disney dynasty. In this case it would maybe be too fantas- 
tic to imagine that one of Walt Disney’s apt pupils could exceed 
the master. But even this may happen. 

The world has been enriched by the achievements of Walt 
Disney, and much of the world is saddened by his passing. This 
is particularly true here in our area, for we had been captivated 
by his charm and were looking forward to an even more inti- 
mate relationship with this great genius, grand man and 
friendly fellow human being. But we too can remember that a 


genius never dies. He lives on in his greatness and the good 
that he has done. 


Shortly after Walt Disney’s death, his brother Roy, presi- 
dent and board chairman of Walt Disney Productions, issued a 
public statement describing his personal feelings and assur- 
ing Disney's many employees and stockholders that the com- 
pany which Walt had started would continue operating ac- 


cording to guidelines he had established. His comments fol- 
low: 


ROY DISNEY’S STATEMENT 


“The death of Walt Disney is a loss to all the people of the 
world. In everything he did, Walt had an intuitive way of 
reaching out and touching the heartand mind of young and old 
alike. His entertainment was an international language. For 
more than 40 years, people have looked to Walt Disney for the 
finest quality in family entertainment. 

l There is no way to replace Walt Disney. He was an extraor- 
dinary man. Perhaps there will never be another like him. I 
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know that we, who worked at his side for all these years, will 
always cherish the years and the minutes we spent in helping 
Walt Disney entertain the people of the world. The world will 
always be a better place because Walt Disney was its master 
showman. 

“as president and chairman of the board of Walt Disney 
Productions, I want to assure the public, our stockholders, and 
each of our more than 4,000 employees that we will continue 
operating Walt Disney’s company in the way that he has estab- 
lished and guided it. 

“Walt Disney spent his entire life and almost every waking 
hour in the creative planning of motion pictures, Disneyland, 
television shows and all the other diversified activities that 
have carried his name through the years. 

“Around him, Walt Disney gathered the kind of creative 
people who understood his way of communicating with the 
publicthrough entertainment. Walt’s ways were always unique 
and he built a unique organization, a team of creative people 
that he was justifiably proud of. 

“I think Walt would have wanted me to repeat his words to 
describe the organization he built over the years. Last October, 
when he accepted the Showman of the World award in New 
York, Walt said, 

““The Disney organization now has more than 4,000 em- 
ployees. Many have been with us for over 30 years. They take 
great pride in the organization which they helped to build. 
Only through the talents, the labor and the dedication of this 
staff could any Disney project get off the ground. We all think 
alike in the ultimate pattern.’ 

“Much of Walt Disney’s energy had been directed to prepar- 
ing for this day. It was Walt’s wish that, when the time came, he 
would have built an organization with the creative talent to 

carry on as he had established and directed it through the years. 
Today, this organization has been built and we will carry out 
this wish. 

“Walt Disney’s preparation for the future is a solid, creative 
foundation. All of the plans for the future that Walt had 

gun—new motion pictures, the expansion of Disneyland, 
television production, and our Florida and Mineral King proj- 


ects—will continue to move ahead. That is the way Walt 
wanted it to be.” 
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Despite the untimely death of Walt Disney, there were 
continuous company reassurances, that all of the plans that 
Disney had begun would continue to move ahead. On the next 
day, Gen. William E. Potter, vice president in charge of 
Florida operations, said that he hoped to continue in that 
capacity. He had served directly under Disney in charge of 
planning, a job that had kept him in California more than in 
Florida. He was quoted as saying: “The project is going ahead 
and I would hope the education that I have had in the last year 
and a quarter will be put to some fruitful use.” 

Even with Disnev’s unexpected death, Potter did not hesi- 
tate to state that the Florida attraction “will be his develop- 
ment, 100 per cent.” He also added: “We are going ahead with 
our plans in relations with the state, the counties, and the 
city.” 

Herb Gee, of the West Palm Beach engineering firm, which 
did the land use and water control plans for the Florida proj- 
ect, was also quoted as saying: “I am sure that his (Walt 
Disney's) ideas were on paper so the project can go ahead. 
Hundreds of planners in California are working along as we 
were working before.” Evidently, Disney had taken the same 
care in building an organization which would continue, as he 
had taken in producing the many cartoons and movies that 
made him famous. 


Stock Market Reaction 


Surprising or shocking news is generally greeted with a 
strong negative reaction in trading on the New York stock 
market. How did Disney’s stock react to the news of Disney’ s 
death? A Decernber 16 Sentinel news release tells the story: 


DISNEY STOCK RECOVERS 


New York—Despite the untimely death of Walt Disney 
Thursday, Disney stock went up on the New York Exchange. 
This was in sharp contrast to the stock market plunge, which 
greeted the assassination of President Kennedy, and was 
quickly interpreted, by financial observers, as an indication 
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that the future of the Disney project in Orange and Osceola 
counties is sound. 

A block of 22,500 shares of Disney Productions stock was 
traded, on the exchange, on the final bell Thursday, with the 
stock at 69, up | on the day. 

Trading was halted on the stock as it sank 3% to 64% but it 
recovered in the closing minutes when the block of 22,500 
shares was traded. 

The stock was up 4% from the last trade prior to the halt. 


Private funeral services were conducted for Walt Disney at 
the Little Church of the Flowers, Forest Lawn Cemetery, in 
Glendale, Calif., near Hollywood, on Friday, December 18th. 
The services, about which no previous announcement was 
made, were held at 5 P.M. On that same day, the Walt Disney 
Productions stock, in an unusual and unprecedented move, 
surged greatly upward. One article, which describes the 
stock’s action, appeared in The Sentinel. It began: 


DISNEY STOCK UP SHARPLY 


Despite Walt Disney’s death, stock in Disney Productions 
recorded a spectacular 9%ths jump Friday, peaking at a record 
78%ths close. 

Volume on the New York Stock Exchange was 10,670 shares 
traded. When Friday’s market opened the stock immediately 
took off from a 69 Thursday closing, with a low of 71 and a high 
of 79% in the most active trading since the memorable 1965 day 
when Disney’s Orlando plans were announced. 

Orlando bankers who watched the stock closely were happy. 
Several told The Sentinel they regarded the stock’s actions as a 
display of confidence in Roy Disney’s statement that the Or- 
lando project would go on. 

The following week, Paul L. E. Helliwell, the Miami attor- 
ney representing the landholding subsidiary of Walt Disney 
Productions, appeared in Orlando, before the Orange County 
legislative delegation, giving additional assurances that the 
Florida Project would go forward as planned. He asked for an 
act creating a new municipal corporation to be included in the 
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Reedy Creek Drainage District. This was the drainage district 
which was previously created by the circuit court to cover the 
Disney property. “This municipality will have the powers and 
authorities which have heretofore been vested in municipal 
corporations created by legislative enactment within the State 
of Florida,” he said. Helliwell also asked for legislation “to 
amplify, clarify and state with particularity the powers, func- 
tions. authorities, and responsibilities of Reedy Creek Drain- 
age District.” This included the power to tax property owners 
for land and water reclamation within the district. An editorial 
which appeared in The Evening Star (12-22-66) clearly ex- 
pressed some area sentiments regarding Disney’s death, the 
future of the company he founded, and also the future of the 
Florida Project: 


DISNEY PROCEEDS—ON SCHEDULE 


Quite naturally, Central Florida was concerned about the 
future of the gigantic Disney project here when the news came 
that Walt Disney, the creative genius, had died. 

Most practical people felt sure that a project to cost into the 
hundreds of millions which was well along in its planning 
would not be altered by the death of an individual, even one so 
important as Walt Disney himself. 

But others not so understanding of the operations of giant 
corporations waited with their fingers crossed for a positive 
assurance that the great project would proceed as planned. 

Now, the most skeptical can uncross their fingers. Disney's 
Florida attractions will proceed as planned—and on schedule. 
The positive assurance came through this week. The awaited 
statement came from Disney attorney Paul L. E. Helliwell who 
was here to confer with the Orange County legislative delega- 
tion about needed legislation for the project. He left no doubt 
about the project when he said: 

“I talked with Roy Disney by telephone two and one-half 
hours ago—this project goes forward on schedule.” The Disney 
attorney says the project needs a clarification of the Reedy 
Creek Drainage District and will want legislative action to set 


up a municipal corporation within the Disney area. Both will of 
course be forthcoming. 
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Any doubt about the ability of Walt Disney Productions to 
finance the big project here was answered by the strength of 
Disney stock and the announcement that the corporation had 
earned $12 million dollars this year. Experts also pointed to the 
vaults full of Disney films which TV would buy if given a 
chance for nearly fantastic figures. 

So, for any who might have feared the death of Mr. Walt 
Disney could mean the end of the Disneyworld can rest as- 
sured that the project will indeed proceed as planned—and on 
schedule. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


1967—DISNEY PLANS AND 
FLORIDA POLITICS 


The year 1967 was an immensely active and highly produc- 
tive year for the planners of Disney World. In February, the 
full details of the Disney plans were revealed at a momentous 
meeting held in Winter Park, Florida. There was also exten- 
sive political action in 1967. In addition, it was the year in 
which the details of Disney’s economic impact were made 
public in a report prepared by Economic Research Associates. 
The study showed the long-range impact Disney’s proposed 
project would have on the economy of Central Florida. Early 
in 1967 a summary of some of the events which would occupy 
the Disney planners during the year was provided by Roy 
Disney in an interview he granted to Associated Press writer 
Bob Thomas. Portions of the interview which appeared in the 
January 9th Evening Star follow: 


DISNEY WORLD PRICE TAG NOW 
READS $600 MILLION 


... Roy Disney told Bob Thomas, Associated Press movie and 


television writer, that the City of Tomorrow, or EPCOT, “could 
cost as much as half a billion...” 


“The entertainment portion of the Disney World will cost 
about $100 million...” 


“Disney World may be a decade in the making,” Roy Dis- 
ney told Thornas. 


“Our next move is to go before the Florida Legislature in 


April and ask for sorne new legislation so we can proceed inan 
orderly fashion. The plans are well along.” 


He said he intends to keep the Disney organization intact 
and will ask stockholders for a stock purchase plan “so that we 
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can hold onto our top men as well as the promising young 
talent.” 

“Basically, we will be working by committee. That is not the 
best way to run an organization because eventually someone 
must make the decisions. But we will have to do it that way 
until the new leadership develops. 

“That doesn’t mean we will find someone to replace Walt, 
because no one could ever do that. But there is a whole new 
generation coming up, full of ideas.” 

Roy Disney emphatically denied stories that the Disney or- 
ganization would be absorbed by another corporation. 

“God help us if we had to be absorbed into some big con- 
glomerate mess. We'd have to be running pretty scared to agree 
to that sort of thing. And we’re not scared.” 

Roy Disney, who is 73, said he has wanted to retire for the last 
four years. 

“Now I feel like a traitor or something. But our family was so 
long-lived that I expected Walt to be hobbling around the 
studio when he was 85. You never know.” 


The February 2 Meeting 


The “big meeting” of 1967 was a press conference on Feb- 
ruary 2 held in Winter Park. I have selected several short news 
reports to show the unusual air-of-anticipation which de- 
veloped in Florida prior to that meeting. The first excerpt is 
part of an editorial which appeared in The Evening Star, 
January 20, 1967: 


DISNEY PREVIEW HAS AREA AGOG 


Without much doubt, the Disney World briefings will be the 
biggest entertainment industry story ever to carry an Orlando 
dateline. Press wires will hum and radio and TV circuits will be 
hot carrying the dramatic message as the plans unfold on the 
sensational story of Disney World. 


Another article which expressed the excitement building 
around Orlando just before the February 2 meeting appeared 
in The Evening Star in late January. The editorial follows: 


Florida Development Commission Photo 
Florida State University Phatographic Archives 
DISNEY EXECUTIVES INSPECTING DISNEY’S FLORIDA 
PROPERTY—FEBRUARY, 1967 
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MOMENTOUS WEEK FOR ORLANDO 


We agree with the great Florida showman, Dick Pope, that 
next week is going to be one of the biggest, most momentous, 
and most rewarding weeks in Florida’s history. 

And the creator of famous Cypress Gardens was not talking 
about reapportionment of the legislature or a new constitution 
for the state of Florida. Dick Pope was bubbling over about the 
Disney World press conference and preview the Disney En- 
terprises will hold next week in Orlando. 

As Mr. Pope told a meeting of the Florida Development 
Commission in Tallahassee on Wednesday, top newspaper, 
magazine, TV and radio reporters will flock to Central Florida 
to hear with their own ears and see with their own eyes the 
nearly unbelievable story of the multimillion-dollar develop- 
ment here in Central Florida. 


Witha suggested $600 million as the total figure for the cost of 
the Disney World complex in the Orlando area, you can bet 
your last blue chip that big business publications will be rep- 
resented here along with the entertainment reporters and the 
whole ball of communication wax known as the mass media. 

Roy Disney, older brother of the fantastically imaginative 
Walt, will be on hand for the opening of the Pandora Box of fine 
and fabulous entertainment here in Central Florida. Roy D. 
who had stayed in the background to keep a solid rock financial 
base for the Disney empire gave a hint the other day in Holly- 
wood of the nature of the announcement to be made here next 
Thursday when he said: The new Disney World in Orlando 
will go ahead exactly as Walt planned it. 

If the strength of Disney stock is any indication, the stock 
buyers and big bankers on Wall Street are enthused about the 
fabulous plans of Disney as much as we here in Orlando. 


The February meeting had been billed as an extremely 
important date in the Disney project. The build-up and antici- 
pation was not without substance. For when the meeting date 
arrived, all of the “important” people associated with the 
project—the Disney executives, the Florida politicians, the 
bankers, and the press—gathered in Winter Park. A news 
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report by Don Rider of The Sentinel staff, dated February 2, 
1967, read in part: 


PRINCIPALS ARRIVE FOR SRO SHOW 


This is the day Disney World comes alive. 

Roy Disney will take the place of his late brother, Walt, to tell 
the world how a $600 million creation can spring froma Florida 
woods. 

The presentation—by invitation only—will take place at 1:45 
p.m., Thursday, at Park East Theater in Winter Park. 

Governor Claude Kirk, most of the state cabinet, and up to 
half the state legislature are expected in the audience, along 

with a plane-load of 93 press and industrial and financial peo- 
ple from New York. 

AJ1 90S seats have been taken, while people are clamoring for 
a chance to get in on the history-making announcement. .. . 
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In Orange County, Assistant Tax Assessor Bill Ford was able 


to come up with a close-to-home idea of what $600 million 
should buy. 


On the county’s 1966 tax roll, the cities of Orlando, Winter 
Park and Maitland had a combined taxable real estate value of 
$330 million—a little more than half of what is expected to go 
into Disney World. 

All the homestead, public and otherwise exempt property 
brings the total value up to only $440 million. (It should be 
noted that streets, sewers and the utilities it takes to make a city 
are not included in tax valuations.) 


Plans in Detail 


In order to present irnportant details regarding the Disney 
Florida plans I have extracted pertinent documentary infor- 
mation about the February 2 meeting frorn the Disney World 
Depository in the Orlando Public Library. These documents 
deal with various aspects of the conference. They are copies of 
the original news releases of the Winter Park meeting pre- 
pared by Walt Disney Productions. The first press release 
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covers the February 2 meeting in general, while the three 
others focus on more specific elements, including statements 
on legislation, traffic patterns, and the potential economic 
impact of the project. The four selected news releases follow: 


News Release No. I 


From: Walt Disney Productions 
500 South Buena Vista 
Burbank, California 


February 2, 1967 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS ANNOUNCES 
PLANS FOR A WHOLE NEW “DISNEY WORLD” 
DEVELOPMENT NEAR ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


At a meeting attended by legislative, civic and industrial 
leaders representing all of Florida, Walt Disney Productions 
today announced plans for a whole new “Disney World” to 
be constructed on a 43-square mile parcel of land sixteen miles 
southwest of Orlando, Florida. 

Basic elements of the proposed development include a new 
amusement theme park similar to the world-famous Disney- 
land in California; a series of theme motels surrounding and 
compatible to the theme park development; outdoor sports 
centers for golf, tennis, boating, camping, and other recrea- 
tional activities which will take advantage of and preserve the 
natural beauty of the area; an Industrial Park covering about 
1,000 acres, planned as a “showplace to the world of American 
industry”; a Jet Airport of the Future offering service to private 
and executive planes, commercial charters and freight carriers; 
an Entrance Complex to receive and service the millions of 
visitors expected annually; and an Experimental Prototype 
Community of Tomorrow, planned for 20,000 permanent resi- 
dents. 

The entire development is expected to cost at least $600 
million. Land clearance, drainage and other construction 
activities will commence on the 27,400-acre Disney property 
as soon as the corporation’s legislative proposals are passed by 
the Florida State Legislature. 


s6 Florida’s Disney World 


The invitational presentation, which began at 2:00 P.M. 
(EST) in the Park East Theatre, Winter Park, Florida was held 
under the auspices of the Orange and Osceola County delega- 
tions to the Florida State Legislature. 

The meeting was opened by Mr. Paul Helliwell, senior part- 
ner in the firm of Helliwell, Melrose & De Wolf, Florida coun- 
sel to the Disney organization. After introducing the Disney 
executives and special guests, Helliwell turned the meeting 
over to General William E. Potter, Disney’s vice-president in 
charge of administration—Florida project. 

Potter, who described the meeting as “‘one of great 
significance to central Florida and to vacation-minded families 
throughout the world,” introduced a 25-minute color motion 
picture, the last film to be completed by Walt Disney. 

In the film, Disney presented details of the many attractions 
planned for Disney World, but gave special emphasis to his 
hopes and dreams for “EPCOT,” the Experimental Prototype 
Community of Tomorrow, which will be a central attraction in 
the proposed new, total environment. 

Designed to serve an initial population of 20,000, EPCOT 
will be a living showcase for the creativity of American indus- 
try. In its endless task of depicting urban life 25 years into the 
future, EPCOT will never be completed but will always be 
introducing, testing and demonstrating new ideas and new 
technologies. 

“Our Experimental Prototype Community of Tomorrow will 
always be in a state of becoming,” said Disney in the film. “It 
will never cease to be a blueprint of the future, where people 
actually live a life they can’t find anywhere else today.” 

Thus, the goal of this balanced working community will be to 
establish new standards of design, never borrowing from 
patented modes of living. 

“I don't believe there’s a challenge anywhere in the world 
that’s more irnportant to people everywhere than finding solu- 
tions to the problems of our cities,” continued Disney. “But 
where do we begin? Well, we’re convinced that we must start 
with the public need. And the need is not just for curing the old 
ills of old cities. We think the need is for starting from scratch on 
virgin land like this, and building a community that will be a 
prototype of the future.” 

Concluding his film presentation Walt Disney said, “With 
the technical know-how of American industry and the creative 
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imagination of the Disney organization, I’m confident we can 
build a living showcase that more people will talk about and 
come to look at than any other area in the world.” 

Following the motion picture presentation, General Potter 
introduced Roy O. Disney, President and Chairman of the 
Board of Walt Disney Productions. 

Roy O. Disney emphasized that although the film dwelt upon 
the city of EPCOT, the new amusement theme park and its 
surrounding motels, will also be a highlight of the develop- 
ment. 

“Our theme park will be similar in many ways to Disneyland 
in California, and will build upon the experience we have had 
there as hosts to more than 60 million people,” said the 
corporation’s President. 

“Of course, a project of this size and scope will take several 
years to bring to completion,” said Disney. “In fact, we are 
currently planning its construction in phases. 

“However, our corporation is dedicated to making Walt 
Disney’s dream a reality, but it cannot be done without the help 
of you people here in Florida,” continued Mr. Disney. 

“We must have a solid legal foundation before we can pro- 
ceed with Disney World. This foundation can be assured by the 
legislative proposals we are presenting to the next session of 
the Florida legislature,” he concluded. “If these requests are 
granted, I believe that we can make the new theme park a 
reality by 1971.” 

Disney then introduced Mr. Donn B. Tatum, vice-president 
and administrative assistant to the President of Walt Disney 
Productions, who gave specific details regarding these legisla- 
tive proposals. 

Tatum then introduced Florida’s Governor Claude R. Kirk, 
Jr., who offered his wholehearted support to this new project, 
and then detailed the economic growth Disney World will 
bring to Florida. 

“During its initial construction phase and first ten years of 
operation, Disney World will directly generate $6.6 billion 
in measurable economic benefits for the State of Florida as a 
whole,” said Kirk, summarizing an independent study of the 
project conducted by the firm of Economic Research As- 
sociates. 

“Of this $6.6 billion estimate, $3.978 billion will result from 
expenditures by new tourists attracted to the state by Disney 
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World. Another $2.261 billion of this total represents payrolls 
for new jobs created, and approximately $414 million rep- 
resents monies to be spent for construction materials and 
equipment,” said Governor Kirk during his presentation. 

Followinga briefquestion and answer period, Governor Kirk 
and Rov Disney flew to Jacksonville to tape a half-hour tele- 
vised report to the people of Florida, scheduled for statewide 
broadcast in color trom 7-7:30 P.M., that evening. The program 
was scheduled to feature Walt Disney's Florida Film, which 
had been shown publicly for the first time during the invita- 
tional presentation in Winter Park. 


News Release No. 2 


From: Walt Disney Productions 
500 South Buena Vista 
Burbank, California 


February 2, 1967 


DISNEY EXECUTIVE OUTLINES 
LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS RELATING 
TO “DISNEY WORLD” PROJECT 


Donn B. Tatum, vice-president and administrative assistant 
to the President of Walt Disney Productions, today de- 
scribed the legislative proposals relating to the “Disney 
World” project which will be submitted to the next session of 
the Florida State Legislature. 

According to Taturn, local legislation has been presented to 
the Orange and Osceola County delegation consisting of three 
Acts. The first two, nearly identical, create two municipalities, 
one encompassing the northern portion of the Disney property, 
including Bay Lake, to be known as the City of Bay Lake; the 
other encompassing the Disney property fora distance of about 
two miles on both sides of State Road 530. 

The third Act submitted to the local delegation by Walt 
Disney Productions creates the “Reedy Creek Improvement 
District,” which will encompass the entire Disney property 
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and will assume the functions of the Reedy Creek Drainage 
District formed in May, 1966, under Chapter 298 of the Florida | 
Statutes. 

“This Act,” said Tatum “is, in essence, a composite of special 
assessment, improvement and taxing districts already provided 
for under existing Florida laws, each of which now provides for 
a separate and independent district under separate governing 
bodies. The proposed Act will have the effect of combining the 
services these districts perform within a single District undera 
single governing body.” 

Mr. Tatum went on to say that the Act clarifies the District’s 
authority to perform work of drainage, flood and pest control; 
amplified the District’s authority to build and maintain road- 
ways, utility and sewer systems, to provide and administer a 
public transportation system, police and fire protection, airport 
and parking facilities, and to regulate and administer land use 
and planning within the District limits. The District, the same 
as other special assessment Districts, will of course have the 
incidental powers necessary to implement and carry out the 
general purposes of the District. 

“By far, the most voluminous section of the Act deals with the 
District’s authority to issue bonds to finance improvements 
necessary to perform the services this District will be au- 
thorized to perform” explained Tatum. “The Act sets up a 
governing body for the District, which consists of a five-man 
Board of Supervisors who are qualified and elected ina similar 
manner as provided under the Drainage District Act.” 

Tatum stated that one of the principal purposes of the District 
will be to permit the landowners to control the environment, 
planning and operations of the services and construction essen- 
tial to the contemplated improvement and development of the 
property. “Thus, the landowners will be relying upon their 
own financial resources to provide the services frequently im- 
posed upon existing governmental agencies in other newly 
developed areas. As justification for the financial burden that 
will be imposed upon Walt Disney Productions, the principal 
landowner, we would like to point out that an essential ingre- 
dient ofa Community of the Future is that it always remainina 
state of becoming,” continued Tatum. 

“In serving the needs of those residing there, our Experi- 
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mental Prototype Community of Tomorrow must utilize the 
technological advances of American industry as they continu- 
ally develop,” said Tatum. “To take advantage of these tech- 
nological breakthroughs, the operating agency must have 
flexibility—the flexibility to assume that EPCOT will always 
be a showplace of the future.” 

Tatum then tumed his attention to the general legislative 
proposals of Walt Disney Productions. These, he pointed out, 
provide for state registration of trademarks and trade names, 
prohibit the unauthorized publication of name or likeness of 
any person or of visual representations of areas to which an 
admission is charged, and authorize the licensing of amuse- 
ment parks and their various activities under a single license, 
thereby simplifving the existing administrative procedures. 

Said Tatum, “There is being sponsored, independently of 
the Disney organization, a bill known as the ‘Uniform Decep- 
tive Trade Practices Act, which we endorse. 

“During the past year,” concluded Tatum, “representatives 
of Walt Disney Productions have conferred with various gov- 
ernmental officials seeking interpretations of existing Florida 
tax laws and regulations as they would apply to the ‘Disney 
World’ development. The interpretation and application of 
these laws and regulations having been clarified, our corpora- 


tion has not requested legislation concerning taxes in any 
form.” 


News Release No. 3 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS REGARDING 
DISNEY WORLD’S EFFECT 
ON FLORIDA TRAFFIC PATTERNS 


Donn B. Taturn, vice-president and 
adininistrative assistant to the 
President, 

Walt Disney Productions 

February 2, 1967 

Winter Park, Florida 
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Prior to the November, 1965, disclosure that Walt Disney 
Productions was the new industry assembling a 27,400-acre 
parcel of land near Orlando, Florida, basic studies of traffic 
patterns within the state were conducted by the Disney organi- 
zation, which were instrumental in the corporation’s decision 
to locate in the Orange-Osceola County area. 

During the fifteen months since Walt’s initial announcement, 
Disney representatives and members of the State Road Board 
have been working together to further develop a highway sys- 
tem adequate to handle the large amount of traffic generated by 
the immense new Disney World project. 

Their analyses have been based, not only on Florida traffic 
patterns, but on twelve years’ experience in the operation of 
Disneyland in California. Near the California facility, de- 
velopment has grown to such an extent that existing arteries are 
at peak periods no longer capable of properly handling the 
volume of traffic in the area. 

It is further estimated that the Disney World, during its first 
year of operation, will have peak visitations of 50,000 guests, or 
more than 12,000 automobiles per day. Therefore, the recom- 
mendations resulting from advance efforts to alleviate potential 
traffic problems are as follows: 


Disney officials have asked the state to construct a major 
interchange joining Interstate Highway I-4 and State Road 530, 
to provide adequate lanes from I-4 to an Entrance Interchange, 
and to construct an interchange leading from State Road 530 
into the Disney property. The plan further relieves possible 
congestion in the State Road 530 area by providing for a resi- 
dent, employee, and service interchange from I-4 into the 
easterly part of the property. We are notasking the state or coun- 
ties for aid in construction of any roads within the project. 

These expanded facilities will take care of the anticipated 
tourist visitation, since our studies have emphasized the fact 
that the greatest number of vehicles will travel to Disney World 
along I-4. Ninety-five per cent of the traffic will enter Disney 
World by traveling west from I-4 along State Road 530. 

The state’s construction of an interchange connecting I-4 
with the Sunshine State Parkway, a project now nearing com- 
pletion, has great meaning to Disney World, as it will be possi- 
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ble for motorists on both thruways to have easy access to Dis- 


ney World. 


News Release No. 4 


From: Walt Disney World 
100 South Orange Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 32801 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY 
GOVERNOR CLAUDE R. KIRK JR. 


The Los Angeles firm of Economic Research Associates con- 
ducted an independent study of Walt Disney World in 1966 to 
measure the effect the project will have on the Florida 
Economy. 

Highlights of their findings were released by Governor 


Claude R. Kirk, Jr., February 2, 1967, at a press conference in 
Winter Park, Florida: 


“During its first ten years of operation, Walt Disney World 
will directly generate $6.6 billion in measurable economic 
benefits for the State of Florida as a whole. 

“This economic impact will be felt in all parts of the state, 
primarily in terms of increased tourist volume, and the facilities 
and service employment this will require. The impact in terms 
of new construction, employment, wages and retail sales will 
be most apparent in the Central Florida area. 

“Of this $6.6 billion estimate, $3.978 billion will result from 
expenditures by new tourists which Walt Disney World will 
attract to the state. $2.261 billion of this total represents new 
payrolls for jobs created by Walt Disney World, including con- 
struction workers, tourist oriented employment, industrial em- 
ployment, and the additional retail and service employment 
created throughout the state. Of these payrolls, 80%, or approx- 
imately $1.8 billion, will be spent in the Central Florida area 
for retail goods and services, and other living expenses. 

“The remainder of the total economic impact will come from 
materials and equipment purchased for the construction of 
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Walt Disney World and necessary support facilities in the sur- 
rounding community. Approximately $414 million will be 
spent for construction materials and equipment. 

“By the end of its tenth year of operation, Walt Disney World 
will have generated for the State of Florida an additional 50,000 
jobs, 25,000 of which will be Walt Disney World oriented, and 
an additional 25,000 of which will support this new population. 
These jobs will be in the fields of full-time construction work- 
ers, recreation and amusement facilities operators, hotel and 
motel employees, visitor-oriented sales and services, and new 
industrial employment. In its first year of operation, Walt Dis- 
ney World can be expected to create a need for more than 7,585 
new full-time jobs in basic tourist-oriented activities. 

“These 50,000 new jobs will support an increase in popula- 
tion of about 128,000 people. This new population will require 
an estimated 37,700 dwelling units, whose construction cost 
may reach $750 million. Additional commercial and retail 
space totaling at least 2,640,000 square feet will be required to 
service this new population. 

“These new activities will also result in a widely expanded 
tax base for Florida’s state and local governments. New rev- 
enues totaling $243 million will accrue to Florida’s state 
government during the period covered by this study. 

“In addition, the county and municipal governments of Cen- 
tral Florida may expect to collect $101.9 million in new taxes as 
a result of this development and new spending. Increased 
property taxes derived from the expanded tax base will account 
for the major portion of this new total. 

“Visitors and local guests at Disney World will spend an 
estimated $2.7 billion in the central Florida area during its first 
ten years of operation. This is money brought into the area 
specifically and directly by the new attraction, and the figure 
includes an estimated $1.5 billion for retail goods and services. 

“In addition to these figures, we can be assured that Disney 
World will have a beneficial effect upon all of our other Florida 
attractions. Russell Knott, general manager of the famed Knott's 
Berry Farm near Disneyland in California, reports that his 
business has increased more than 100% since California's 
Disneyland opened its doors. Whereas Knott's Berry Farm 
welcomed two million guests in 1954, its attendance surpassed 
four million during 1966. With this as a proven indicator, our 
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DISNEY EXECUTIVES IN ORLANDO—FEBRUARY 1967 
NEWS CONFERENCE 
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other Florida attractions can look forward with great anticipa- 
tion to the opening of Disney World. 

“Therefore, I offer our wholehearted support to this new 
project, in the hopes that Disney World will become an exciting 
reality as quickly as possible” (the Governor concluded) 


Reasons for Requests 


It is apparent from the statements made by the Disney 
officials at the Winter Park meeting that they were greatly 
concerned about getting the total autonomy they knew they 
needed to do the unusual things Disney had planned. They 
also knew it would require an “Act of Congress” to get the 
freedom necessary to launch their unique project. The au- 
tonomy they wanted was spelled out in specific legal requests 
to the state, county and local governing bodies. The underly- 
ing reasons for these special legal rights and privileges were 
neatly summarized by Walt Disney before his death in con- 
cluding statements he made in the film presentation prepared 
for the February 2 meeting, when he said: 


“We must have the flexibility in Disney World to keep pace 
with tomorrow’s world. We must have the freedom to work in 
cooperation with American industry, and to make decisions 
based on standards of performance. 

“If we have this kind of freedom, I’m confident we can create 
a world showcase for American free enterprise that will bring 
new industry to the State of Florida from all over the country. 

“I believe we can build a community here that more people 
will talk about and come to look at than any other area in the 
world.” 


Reactions of the Press 


How did the press and the people of Florida react to 
Disney’s initial plans? I have selected several news reports 
which appeared in the papers the day after the Winter Park 
meeting to show the various responses. The first article, which 
appeared in The New York Times, February 3, 1967, reveals 
the reactions of the national press: 
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DISNEY WORLD AMUSEMENT CENTER 

WITH DOMED CITY SET FOR FLORIDA 

(Copyright by the New York Times Company. 
Reprinted by permission) 


Walt Disney Productions today announced it would build 
the world’s first glass-domed city in central Florida amid 
Disneyworld, a $100-million entertainment center. 

Officials of the company said Disneyworld would be five 
times the size of Disneyland in Anaheim, Calif. The initial cost 
of the city was put at $75-million. 

Ending 15 months of speculation since the late Walt Disney 
bought 27,400 acres of land in Orange and Osceola Counties, 
Roy Disney, the 72-year-old heir to control of his brother’s 
entertainment empire, outlined the project to businessmen, 
state officials, and newsmen. 

Gov. Claude Kirk watched a special film on the project and 
then predicted the 43-square mile development would be 
worth $6.6-billion in economic benefits to the state in 10 years. 

Disney Productions officials said that, except for roads, the 
center would not require a nickel of tax money or any tax 
concessions. 

Roy Disney said the entertainment portion could be opened 
within three years. He said Disneyworld would cost 
§100-million initially. 

The glass-domed city would take a quarter of a century to 
construct, Mr. Disney said. No construction date has been set 
vet. 

The presentation, narrated by Walt Disney, who died Dec. 
15, was termed by Disney officials as “Walt’s last film.” It 
showed a 50-acre, air-conditioned “city of tomorrow” centered 
in a 1,000-acre industrial park between Orlando and Kissim- 
Mee. 

The $73-million city was called Epcot for experimental pro- 
totype community of tomorrow. 

“It will be a blueprint of a new city dedicated to the dream of 
America,” said Roy Disney. “People will live as they cannot 
live anywhere in the world.” 

Mr. Disney said the futuristic city would be laid out like a 
wheel, the hub containing a 30-story motel and convention 


center, with stores, theaters, restaurants, nightclubs and office 
buildings. 
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He said it would have a completely closed environment with 
a minimum of traffic. “The pedestrian will be king,” he said. 

He said high speed monorails would transport workers to the 
hub of the city from three outlying areas. 

Outside the central hub, will lie areas of high-density apart- 
ments, green-belt residential districts and low-density living 
areas. Once inside the city, workers will move on electric 
conveyor-type cabs or “people-movers,” as Mr. Disney 
phrased it. 

The audience was told after the showing of the film that the 
entertainment section of the Disneyworld could open in the 
summer of 1970 “if the company’s legislative package is 
passed.” 

Mr. Disney said planners had $75-million to spend just to 
open the city. After that, he said, between $10-million and 
$15-million would be spent each year. 

His late brother had at one time thought of opening a second 
Disneyland in St. Louis, and he had investigations made on the 
feasibility of building one in New Jersey. In November, 1965, 
when the Florida land was bought, the tentative name for the 
project was announced as Disneyland-East. 


FORESIGHT 


A few days after the Disney announcement (on Sunday 
morning, February 5) there appeared in one of the Orlando 
papers one of the most forceful and foresighted articles of the 
entire Disney Era. It was written by recently retired Martin 
Andersen, former editor and publisher of The Sentinel. Some 
of his keen observations and admonitions follow: 


THE MAN IN THE ENGINE TOOTS, TOOTS, TOOTS; 
WHAT SAY WE BACK IN THE CABOOSE? 


What impact rides the caboose of Disney’s spectacular world 
for Central Florida? 

Everybody has told us what Disney plans to do for us. No- 
body has said anything about what we plan to do for ourselves 
after Disney gets here. 

The Disney land rush is the most astounding bonanza we 
have ever witnessed. Its sprawling economic effect may be 
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likened to the striking of oil in the Spindletop well in Beau- 
mont, Texas, back in 1901. From that single well scores of ma. 


jor oil companies of today were born. Skyscrapers towered over 


the horizon in Houston, Dallas, Ft. Worth. Entire new cities 
such as Wichita Falls sprung up overnight and the flow of black 
gold which started with Spindletop 66 years ago continues to 
influence the miraculous riches of Texas. 

We expect equally astounding reverberations from Disney’s 
exploration of the bay heads of swampy Reedy Creek and Bay 
Lake. Now a chocolate brown, tannic-acid stained body of 
water full of "gators, rattlers and moccasins, Bay Lake will 
emerge a crystal clear lake the like of which will remind one of 
Silver Springs. 

The Disney boys, riding up ahead in their sleek monorail 
locomotive, have put their plans on paper to populate this 
43-square-mile area with 130,000 new people. 

How are we, back here in the caboose, going to respond? 

“We are ready to go,” says Roy Disney. 

When will Central Florida salute him with an assuring re- 
sponse? 

This business about the billions of money for new jobs, 
hornes, taxes, retail sales and so forth and so on is so astounding 
that it will take years for many of us to comprehend the impact 
of Disney’s arrival. 

Meanwhile, some of our elected leaders and many ordinary 
citizens, should be doing some cogitating. 

We may be back here in the caboose while Roy Disney 
engineers his monorail down the track of prosperity, but we, 
like Disney, should start mapping our plans and charting our 
course right now. 

As Disney has planned, we, too, must plan. 

There’s nothing wrong with a blueprint. 

You cannot dump 50,000 tourists a day into this community 
along with 50,000 new jobs and build 40,000 new homes with- 
out putting somebody out of joint. 

All of these new people must have houses to live in, beds to 
sleep in, chairs to sit in, toothbrushes to wash their teeth, and so 
on and so on, 

_ Disney has taught us that, knowing the facts of life as to what 
15 to come, we should plan for the great confrontation. 

Like Disney, we must go to maps, charts and changes in the 

modus operandi of our government to meet the emergency. 
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Perhaps, now that Disney has dumfounded us with his 
dream, we will pay some attention to this- county charter- 
county mayor idea. 

Somebody asked Frank Hutchinson, talented, thinking 
editorial page editor of The Evening Star, how he diagnosed 
the Disney deal. 

“Disney will create a magnificent city—after that, all around 
it will be a big mess.” 

Mr. Hutchinson, no doubt speaks tó arouse our citizens to 
action. 

However, if we are forewarned of what is to come, we will 
prepare for this startling growth. This is our responsibility 
today as citizens. We must think no little thoughts, as Linton 
Allen used to say, and we must make no little plans. If we are 
aware of our problems, we can solve them, just as Texas 
emerged one of the richest states in the nation, after somebody 
hit a gusher down in Beaumont almost 70 years ago. 


The Economic Projections 


The thoroughness which marked the whole development of 
the Disney World project which we have already seen in the 
land acquisition, its engineering studies, the interchanges 
with state and local officials, was demonstrated again in the 
report prepared for the Disney corporation by Economic Re- 
search Associates of Los Angeles: The Economic Impact of 
Disney World, Florida, 1967. (Governor Kirk’s statements at 
the February 2 meeting were based mainly on the economic 
projections contained in this document). It is too long to be 
presented here in this chronological narrative. However, the 
full report may be useful to scholars. The report provides an 
interesting economic case study for those planning tourist 
developments in other areas of the world. It is a good example 
of travel research and tourism planning and forecasting. 


Observations 


Given the advantage of hindsight we now know that the 
€conomic projections contained in the Economic Research 
Associates’ impact study—though they seemed sensational 
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when initially reported—were really extremely conservative 
projections. One example of the conservative nature of the 
estimates contained in the report deals with the attendance 
figures. The ERA report estimated that 6 million would visit 
Disney World in its first year of operation. The study also 
showed small attendance increments each succeeding year, 
reaching a total of 7 million visitors in the tenth year. These 
projections were based primarily on the California Disney- 
land experience. However, the actual attendance figures for 
the first two years of Disney World were an astounding atten- 
dance of slightly more than 10 million in the first year (1972) 
and about 11% million in 1973. The attendance figures, in 
tum, were the major basic statistics used in calculating the 
overall economic impact of the entire Disney project. The 
actual impact was, therefore, almost double the amount pro- 
jected. 


Legal and Political Aspects 


I indicated earlier that 1966 and 1967 were years of intense 
planning and politics. The Disney executives concentrated 
their efforts during this period on economic planning, 
financial planning, master planning, architecture and en- 
gineering, site planning, and enabling legislation. The latter 
was needed to give legal sanction and permit implementation 
of the Disney plans. 

The Economic Research Associates’ study was the 
documentary evidence of many months of economic planning. 
The economic projections were important in determining the 
feasibility of the project and, hence, they greatly influenced 
financing. 

In the forthcoming section I shall focus more intently on the 
legal and political aspects of Disney; elements I merely re- 
ferred to earlier. We shall examine the various enabling leg- 
islation requests and explore the interesting political maneu- 
vering which took place at all levels of government. The 
extra-legal requests of the Disney Corporation eventually 
provided the legal foundation for the creation and develop- 
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ment of Disney World: they were essential to its existence. 

The enabling legislation desired by Disney was described 
and explained in detail by Paul Helliwell, partner in the 
Florida law firm representing Disney at another meeting in 
Winter Park. This legislation was contained in three major 
bills, comprised of 161, 163, and 157 pages. Helliwell indi- 
cated that the purpose of the legislation was to permit Disney 
to construct not only drainage facilities and roads, but also to 
provide other public improvements. The far-reaching impli- 
cations of the bills were summarized in a Tampa Tribune 
article which appeared on February 5. Excerpts from the story 
follow: 


DISNEY LAWYER SPELLS OUT 
FLORIDA LEGISLATIVE NEEDS 
(Reprinted by permission) 


WINTER PARK—Although Walt Disney Productions seeks 
legislative acts to provide for self-control of the environment of 
Disney World, no demands, concessions or “extra-ordinary 
powers” are or will be sought, the firm promised a sparsely 
attended public hearing here yesterday. 

Three main acts are requested by the firm. One would create 
a taxing district known as the Reedy Creek Improvement dis- 
trict. The cities of Bay Lake and Reedy Creek would be char- 
tered by the other legislation. 

“All powers of the district will center on improvement of the 
lands within the district,” said Paul Helliwell of Miami, lawyer 
for the firm, in a session before 11 of the 13 members of the 
Orange and Osceola legislative delegations. 

The district would cover about 26,000 acres of the firm’s 
27,443-acre tract, said Helmut Furth, New York lawyer for the 
firm. 

The district could levy special assessments on land for im- 
provements. Ad valorem taxes could be levied not to exceed 30 
mills on the dollar of assessment value of property in any given 
year, said Furth. 

Also, it would be empowered to levy a drainage maintenance 
tax not to exceed 10 per cent of assessment drainage benefits 
and a special maintenance ad valorem tax could be imposed not 
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to exceed 10 mills per year for administration and operating 
costs. 

“These are the legal maximum in taxes the district could 
levy.” said Furth. 

It would be empowered to collect a utility tax on electricity, 
gas, water, telephone and telegraph services not to exceed 10 
per cent of payments received by the sellers, said Furth, butt 
would be imposed on fuel oil. 

Records of the district would be open to land-owners (the 
firm and its afhliated officers) and bondholders, as well as 
“other members of the public who would be interested in the 
proceedings” of the district, said Helliwell. 

The district would build and maintain its own roads but 
could contract with the state road department to build roads 
only with the understanding that the state would be reim- 
bursed by the firm for such improvements, he noted. 

However, the county and state could not condemn roads in 
the district for purposes of road construction, said Helliwell. 

He stressed that the firm has no intention of trying to infringe 
on the rights of the county and state in operation of schools 
within Disney World but private schools may be built. Public 
schools would be part of the Orange or Osceola systems. 

Furth said the district could not furnish public services such 
as utilities outside the district without the consent of the gov- 
eming body ofa respective municipality or county. He said the 
firm's role is not expected to adversely affect Florida Power 
Corporation’s role of providing utilities to unincorporated 
areas contiguous to the Disney property. 

The Reedy Creek Improvement District would be empow- 
ered to issue various types of bonds, Furth noted. 

Such powers would include general obligation bonds, with 
the amount subject to millage limitations and the aggregate 
principal amount of bonds outstanding which could not exceed 


50 per cent of the assessed value of taxable property in the 
district. 


ax 


Also, it could issue revenue bonds and special assessment 
bonds. Interest on bonds couldn’t exceed six per cent, said 
Furth. Bonds would be validated in the Ninth Judicial Circuit 


Court. Lawsuits against the district would have to be brought 
within one year, 
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Bay Lake and Reedy Creek could levy ad valorem taxes 
would have all the essential departments familiar with other 
Florida cities and operate on a calendar fiscal budget. Salaries 
of councilmen couldn’t exceed $2,400 annually. 

The cities could adopt ordinances. Their prime roles would 
be to furnish police protection and public services ... 

“We're not trying to set up a ‘private kingdom’ where no one 
can vote,” said Helliwell. 


The firm’s battery of attorneys said it has not been decided if 
property owners in the cities will be persons other than officials 
of the Disney empire. è 
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The district would be empowered to provide its own pest 
control, fire protection, zoning and safety standards. 

The lawyers ruled outany possibility either of the [proposed] 
municipalities could go a separate path on planning and im- 
plementation of projects because the district will be the main 
governing body and will oversee all development in the Dis- 
ney tract. 

The firm’s spokesmen declined to speculate on how many 
residents may eventually be expected for each of the two pro- 
posed cities. 


More Politics 


The political and legal ramifications of the proposed Disney 
legislation were the topics of a Sentinel article by Don Rider 
on March 16, 1967. In this reporta number of interesting legal 
questions surfaced for the first time. The article follows: 


DISNEY WORLD BEING BUILT 
ON POLITICAL FOUNDATION 


Behind the dreamland of Disney World is a political world 
run by lawyers. 

Theirs is the job of providing for the practical needs of man, 
including the policing of errant behavior. 

The world they are shaping is written into three volumes, 
each to be a local act creating a political entity. 
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There’s the 42-square mile Reedy Creek Improvement Dis- 
trict and within it the 11-square mile City of Bay Lake and the 
eight square mile City of Reedy Creek. 

City of Bay Lake will hold something besides the big tourist 
attraction, the theme park akin to Disneyland. More, too, than 
the theme-type motel complexes, golf courses and other relax- 
ing diversions. 

It will have a police force and municipal court with jurisdic. 
tion in all parts of the district. 

This has some fascinating legal wrinkles. One city’s police 
entorcing laws in another city, and in unincorporated area 
bevond its limits, and, even into another county. 

City of Bay Lake will be in Orange County. 

City of Reedy Creek offers another interesting situation. It 
straddles the Orange and Osceola County line. 

About the special police powers for Bay Lake, Phil Smith, 
resident attorney, calls it “a practical matter.” 

“You want to give one of the cities police powers throughout 
the district, because the district has no police force. It isn’t 
critical which city has the power. I don’t recall why Bay Lake 
was picked.” 

Smith doesn’t foresee much police activity in the unincorpo- 
rated district in Osceola County south of Reedy Creek. 

“It is mostly a water storage area, with no development 
planned,” he noted. 

City of Reedy Creek will encompass the entrance complex 
off Florida 530 and the commercial airport for Disney World. 

Between the two cities is district space for EPCOT (the 
experimental prototype community of tomorrow) and a 
1,000-acre industrial park where leading industries will show 
off their futuristic ideas. 

The question arises—at least it did among legislators at last 
Saturday's local bill hearing—if Disney World would be a 
42-square mile globe excised frorn the tax rolls of Orange and 
Osceola Counties, with all sorts of immunities from state and 
county regulations. 

Powers asked in the district and municipalities legislation 
suggested it. 

“Not so,” said Robert Foster, a vice president in the legal 
department. “The imraunities only apply to property owned by 

the district and the cities themselves. Most of the property and 
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improvements will be privately-owned and subject to all 
county and state regulations.” 

Attorney Smith elaborated on Foster’s words with Orlandoas 
the example. 

“The city owns public buildings, streets and parks that are 
not on the county tax rolls. But most property inside the city is 
privately-owned and pays county taxes,” he said. 

The district of Reedy Creek is unlike any other political 
entity in Florida, and yet Disney’s lawyers can say it would 
have no powers that cannot be found in other special districts in 
Florida. 

“We have taken a conglomerate of district acts and combined 
them into one district,” Smith explained. The result makes fora 
powerful entity. 

It has authority to build all sorts of improvements, from 
water control (for which it was started) to airports and transpor- 
tation systems, utilities, and all with condemnation power. 

There is a question of how much Disney World would be 
governmental—that is, owned by the district or cities. The 
monorail system is in this fringe zone. 

Foster, privy to Walt Disney Productions policy councils, 
expressed firm intention to avoid any hint of seeking tax advan- 
tage through the district. 

He stated at the hearing, “The use of governmental bonds 
(tax exempt) for building any function that could be built pri- 
vately is repugnant to us.” 

The battery of Disney lawyers from New York to California to 
Miami to Orlando has created three instruments unique in 
Florida law. 

“We'll take their city charter—either one of them,” Orlando 
City Attorney John A. Baker said with unconcealed envy. 

In spite of their cross-country talent, Disney’s lawyers ex- 
hibit modesty about their work, listening to all criticism atten- 
tively and yielding on many points without a fight. 

They voluntarily amended the district bill, reducing the 
eminent domain authority to one mile beyond the district, and 
then for the express purpose of providing utilities to extrater- 
ritorial holdings of a property owner within the district. 

Their job is to get legislation with enough latitude to imple- 
ment the late Walt Disney’s city of the future. 

Balanced against that goal is the ticklish business of avoiding 
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any hint of abuse, for that, too, would mar the name of Walt 
Disney. 
The scorecard will be tallied when the legislature meets. 
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The Florida Legislature did meet in April of 1967 for its 
scheduled biennial session. The Disney attorneys arrived in 
Tallahassee a few days before the opening session to work 
with Orange and Osceola County legislators to pave the way 
for the introduction of the Disney World legislation. The Dis- 
ney bills were introduced on April 17, the opening day, in both 
houses of the Legislature. An excerpt taken from a UPI news 
release, dated April 18, tells the story: 


Three local bills went in the hopper to create two new 
cities—Reedy Creek in Orange and Osceola Counties and Bay 
Lake in Orange—and setting up the Reedy Creek Improve- 
ment District. 

A similar package was introduced in the house and was 
referred to the house local government committee. 

The bills were explained to legislators by a delegation of 
Disney officials who came here to appear before a joint meeting 
of the house and senate at the invitation of Sen. Robert Elrod, 
R-Orlando. 


Something unexpected happened, however, after the Dis- 
ney bills were introduced. The Orange County Commission 
filed objections to the bills. Portions of a report by D. G. 
Lawrence, of The Sentinel Tallahassee Bureau, dated April 
19, 1967, tell what happened: 


DISNEY OBJECTIONS FILED 


TALLAHASSEE—Five objections to provisions of legisla- 
tion creating the two Disney cities and expanding functions of 
its drainage district were filed by the Orange County Commis- 
sion Tuesday as the three bills were introduced in both houses. 


. . ft" ad 
The cornmmission report emphasized it favored “intent” of the 
legislation but asked: 


Specific provision that authority of Reedy Creek improve 
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ment district, created from the present drainage district, be 

inferior to jurisdiction of the Central and Southern Florida 

Flood Control District, both within and without the Reedy 

district boundaries. 

That the improvement district be prohibited from construct- 
ing, maintaining or operating motels and hotels. 

That district authority to condemn public property within the 
district be deleted. 

That the district be required to pay necessary fees due the 
Orange County tax collector and assessor for collection and 
assessments of taxes for benefit of the district. 

That if either of the cities of Bay Lake or Reedy Creek or the 
improvement district use the county jail, they be required to 
pay expenses for prisoners. 

On the whole, the objections to the bills, although minor in 
nature, seem to have rested on a fear that Disney World was 
seeking a sovereignty which would be subordinate only to the 
State of Florida. A similar fear had been expressed by Don 
Rider in his Sentinel article on March 16, which was presented 
earlier. 

The differences between the Orange County Commission 
and the Disney people were settled amicably the following 
week. The bills were approved by the various legislative 
committees to which they had been assigned, despite the fact 
that a few legislators were still worried about ““dangerous 
provisions.” Nevertheless, the bills were passed by the house 
without debate. The vote was 109-1. They were then sent to 
the senate which was also deliberating on several other Dis- 
ney bills which had been introduced there. Excerpts from a 
May 4th news release described the action: 


DISNEY WORLD BILLS SENT 
TO GOVERNOR BY SENATE 


The legislature whirled a package of bills for the “Disney 
World” entertainment attraction near Orlando to the governor 
yesterday. 

Senate approval of three house-passed local bills, . . . com- 
pleted action on local legislation for the big attraction. 
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Two general bills, protecting the Disney trademark and cor- 
porate symbols against use by others, cleared without a single 
dissent, and were sped to the house for action later this week 

Sen. Robert Elrod, Orlando Republican, steered the fis 
measures to passage without debate... 
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The importance ofthe passage of the Disney package ofbills 
and their meaning to Central Florida was explained in an 
editorial which appeared in The Evening Star on Friday, May 
5. 1967. The editorial began: 


DISNEY NOW LEGALLY SET TO GO 


Never had there been serious doubt of their passage, but it is 
still pleasing and exciting that the package of Disney bills has 
been enacted into law in Tallahassee. 

In a very important sense the lawmakers in the capital 
launched the great Disney project when they approved the 
legislation to put Walt Disney Productions, Inc. afloat with a 
sound and sturdy legal keel. 

Now the gigantic pleasure craft dreamed up by the incom- 
parable Walt Disney can steam ahead into a world of fantasy 
and exploration on a boundless sea of excitement and adven- 
ture for untold millions of Americans. 


Patio Party 


A special ceremony was planned for the official signing of 
the Disney enabling legislation by Gov. Kirk. A short news 
release (5-11-67) announced the upcoming event as follows: 


DISNEY LAW CEREMONY SET FRIDAY 


Tallahassee, Fla. (AP) After 19 months of conversation Dis- 
ney World in Florida will become a reality Friday. 

Gov. Claude R. Kirk Jr.’s office announced today that a pack- 
age of enabling bills for the proposed $600-million complex 
neat Orlando will be signed into law in a patio ceremony at the 
govermors mansion Friday. 

Roy Disney, brother of the late Walt Disney, will attend the 


ceremony with state house and senate leaders, the announce- 
ment said. 
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The colorful bill-signing ceremony for the Disney legisla- 
tion was described by D. G. Lawrence (5-12-67) in an article 
which appeared in The Evening Star. One excerpt from the 
article follows: 


DISNEY LEGISLATION BECOMES LAW 


Present for the bill signing, which Gov. Kirk compared in 
historical significance for Florida to its discovery by Ponce de 
Leon and Henry Flagler’s completion of his railroad to Palm 
Beach were the cabinet, legislative leaders and Orange, 
Seminole and Osceola legislators. 

Representing the civic life of Orlando was William H. (Billy) 
Dial, president of First National Bank. 

Kirk signed the bills with a succession of pens from hand- 
some desk sets engraved with the emblem “Signing of Disney 
World Legislation: Claude R. Kirk Jr., Gov., May 12, 1967.” 

Rep. Henry Land, senior member of Orange-Seminole del- 
egation was handed the first pen; then Volusia Rep. James H. 
Sweeney Jr., dean of the house, then to the other legislators. 

Accompanying Disney to the ceremony were 12 of his 
organization’s vice presidents... 


On the following day, The Sentinel carried several pages of 
pictures and stories of the historic bill-signing ceremony. 
Emblazoned across an entire page of the paper, in one-half 
inch high letters, were the words: 


WHEN SOME FUTURE GENERATION STUDIES THE 
HISTORY OF FLORIDA, THREE EVENTS MAY WELL 
STAND OUT ABOVE ALL OTHERS: THE DISCOVERY OF 
FLORIDA BY PONCE DE LEON; THE MAGIC MOMENT 
WHEN HENRY FLAGLER BROUGHT THE RAILROAD 
TO PALM BEACH AND OPENED SOUTH FLORIDA FOR 
DEVELOPMENT; AND THE EQUALLY MAGIC MO- 
MENT WHEN WALT AND ROY DISNEY DECIDED TO 
MAKE FLORIDA THEIR SECOND HOME. 

GOV. CLAUDE KIRK 
MAY 12, 1967 


GOVERNOR KIRK SIGNING DISNEY BILLS—MAY 12, 1967 
Letto nght: Claudia Kirk: Florida Governor Claude R. Kirk, Jr.; and Roy Disney. Key 
members of the Florida Legislature are in the background. 


Forda State Univeruty Photogreplic Archives 
FLORIDA GOVERNOR PRESENTING DISNEY 


LEGISLATION PEN TO BOY DISNEY 
smerno Kark, daughter Claudia, and Hoy Disney. 
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On the day of the Disney legislation signing ceremony 
another significant event occurred. It dealt with highways. A 
Sentinel article relates the story and shows the tremendous 
al and psychological power which the Disney forces 


politic 
d at that time. The article began: 
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DISNEY ROAD $$ VOTED 


Tallahassee (UPI) The State Road Board voted Friday to 
divert $5 million in five years to building highways near “Dis- 
ney World” and at the same time reallocated the $50 million- 
a-year primary road fund on an urban-slanted formula. 

In a special meeting called less than an hour after Gov. 
Claude Kirk had signed the Disney World enabling legislation 
into law, the board agreed to take $1 milliona year “off the top” 
of the primary road funds for improvements to SR 530. 

The highway, which runs 18 miles from Kissimmee through 
the Disney area and on to U.S. 27, will be four and six-laned to 
accommodate the expected six million tourists who will visit 
the area annually beginning in 1971. 


In the remaining months of 1967 nothing new or sensational 
occurred. The months were marked by a period of sober 
reflection on future events. The Disney people continued 
their preoccupation with planning, designing and engineer- 
Ing. 

In a November 19th story in The Sentinel, D. G. Lawrence 
pulled together the vast amount of known information about 
the Disney project into one concise article. A number of perti- 
nent paragraphs from that article follow: 


DISNEY WORLD TO BRING 
FANTASTIC DEVELOPMENT 


Millions of visitors every year, 37,700 new dwelling units in 
the Orlando metropolitan area, additional $243 million in state 
taxes annually, 50,000 new jobs, on and on the statistics startle. 

A pipe dream right out ofa Walt Disney fantasy for children? 

Hardly! 
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Those are realistically solid appraisals of the first years of 
Disney World, the $600 million world entertainment capital 
and city of the future soon to rise on a 43 square mile tract 
southwest of Orlando. 

Conservative municipal planners predict the Orlando met- 
ropolitan area is destined to be the state’s biggest metropolis 
outranking even Miami in a decade or so. Disney World will ie 
it, not only by its very impact on an America and a world on the 
go. but the unrelenting magnetic attraction it will have on 
industry, on other tourist attractors. 

Fantasia ves. But brick and mortar, steel beam and miles of 
asphalt fantasia. 

Walt Disney dreamed it before his death in 1966, his brother 
Roy and the executive team Walt trained are carrying out the 
concept. 

Staggering too are the implications for the whole state, its 
tourist industry, its merchants, its home building industry, its 
bankers, everv segment of economic life. The little restaurant 
as you cross the Georgia border on U.S. 301; the big neon 
palaces of Miami Beach; Silver Springs; Cypress Gardens; 
Interama—if Claude Kirk can get that gigantic dream to reality, 
all will reap the windfall of long green generated by what will 
be the world’s greatest tourist attraction, Disney World. 


Right now activity at the vast Disney tract is uninspiring: 
grimy men operating draglines and bulldozers, engineers and 
sun eying teams tramping the dense underbrush, wading over 
much of the terrain that is swampy. Land reclamation is this 
year’s program, most of next. Final result will be about 18,000 
acres in usable land, the balance of the 27,000 acres in water 
storage reservoirs. But everything’s moving right on schedule. 

In far off Burbank, Calif., headquarters of the Disney organ!- 
zation. the complex planning is proceeding, work has already 
started on the architectural drawings which will spring into 
soaring towers when actual construction starts in late 1968 or 


shortly thereafter. 
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An article which appeared in The Evening Star in late De- 


cember ! 12-25-67) rounds out the year. The article follows: 
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DISNEY’S IMPACT DUE IN ’68 


If the history of Orange County, Calif., is any indication, 
Orange County, Fla., should feel the Disney project’s 
economic impact in 1968. 

Roy Disney’s organization has a policy of purchasing goods 
and services locally whenever possible—more than $1 billion 
was poured into Orange County West’s economy through guest 
sales and expenditures, construction costs, supporting facilities 
and wholesale trade in the past 12 years. 

With Disney World slated to begin construction in late 1968 
Greater Orlando should start reaping the financial benefits of 
the mammoth project. 

And if Florida’s Disneyland is bigger and better than its 
California counterpart, the economic effect on Central Florida 
approaches incalculable proportions. 

For example, since Disney’s “magic kingdom” in Anaheim, 
Calif., opened its gates in 1955: 

e The city has built a 7,000 seat convention center and a 
50,000-seat sports stadium; —More than 300 enterprises 
employing 40,000 people moved into Anaheim; 

e The attraction has paid more than $4 million in taxes to 
Anaheim; 

e The annual volume of construction in greater Anaheim 
spawned primarily by Disneyland is estimated at $15 to 
$20 million; 

e Tourists and vacationers have spent $363 million inside 
Disneyland and another $725 million in the surrounding 
community. 


The dollar dam will burst in earnest when Disney World 


opens in early 1971 and probably will make the windfall in the 
next three years only seem like penriies from heaven. 


Investors Confident 


The year 1967 ended on a good note. On December 29 the 
Disney stock closed at 55%; a year earlier it was at 34%. 
Dest: es, a 2-for-1 stock split had taken effect in November. 

al’ Street was noticeably confident in Disney’s long-range 
growth and profitability. The tripling of Disney stock prices 

owed the degree of confidence investors had in the 
company’s future. 


CHAPTER SIX 


19685—YEAR OF 
CONSOLIDATION 


There were only a few sensational public developments 
during 1969: It was primarily a year of consolidation. The 
Disney people focused their efforts on behind-the-scenes ac- 
tivities such as research, company reorganization, and 
financing. In addition, in Florida they were busy with drain- 
ing and clearing their swamp-land in preparation for the first 
phase of the Disney Project—the building of Walt Disney 
World Theme Park. 

A number of events in 1968, however, stand out as 
significant. Early in the year, a news release summarized the 
Disney plans for 1968. In July, a traffic impact study was 
completed. In November, the Florida Supreme Court upheld 
the constitutionality of the Disney legislation package. This 
gave Disney the go-ahead signal to start construction. Later in 
the year, The Annual Report of Walt Disney Productions sum- 
marized the status of the Disney Florida Project and provided 
interesting highlights of Disney’s future Florida plans. We 
shall examine each of the above events. 

Jack McDavitt, writing in The Sentinel, summarized Dis- 
ney’s planned 1968 activities in an article dated January 
1]. Portions of the story follow: 


DISNEY OFFICIALS REVEAL 
‘VACATION KINGDOM’ PLAN 


Walt Disney World Co., which announced Wednesday it will 
move its administrative staff here next month, will spend 
nearly $17 million this year preparing for the 1971 opening of 
Disney World and its “vacation kingdom.” 

And, company officials said, the first phase of the 27,400-acre, 
$500 million project will, indeed, be a “vacation kingdom. 
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Unlike California’s Disneyland, the hotels and motels here 

will be part of Disney World and will be resorts, not just rooms, 

á id. 

o Disney officials said, the opening phase calls for 
“extension and enlargement of Bay Lake, a natural body of 
water, into a three-mile waterway dotted with natural and 
man-made islands. In its new form, it will become the focus of 
water spectacles and sports, while at the same time retaining its 
original—often spectacular—beauty. 

“In essence, then, at its opening in 1971, Walt Disney World 
will present a complete ‘vacation kingdom’, a place of enter- 
tainment crowned by a new and different Disneyland, a place 
of entertainment where land and water sports abound, and a 
place of relaxation catering to the needs not only of the guest 
who comes for the day, but planned and oriented around ac- 
tivities and adventures for those who stay here for part or all of 
their family vacation,” the company said. 


The water control plan for the site, being carried out by the 
Reedy Creek Improvement District, will make some 20,000 of 
the 27,400 acres “highly developable,” the firm said. 

“The balance of the property contains some of the finest 
aboriginal wilderness and wild life areas in Florida, abundant 
in exotic growth such as ancient stands of cypress, wild 
oranges, orchids and other colorful flora and fauna,” Disney 
officials said. “The natural beauty of these areas, properly en- 
hanced and made accessible, will one day become in itself an 
attraction.” 


The Traffic Impact 


We noted earlier that adequate highways were considered 
essential to the orderly development of Walt Disney World. 
The highway issue was a continuous obstacle in the planning 
of the project. And although the voters had rejected a badly 
Ses highway bond issue, state and local officials took posi- 
ee to improve the roads anyway. 
ee size and scope of the traffic problems that the Disney 
y Pieni would generate were documented in a report 
Prepared by a Canadian engineering firm, dated July, 1968. 
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ee study indicated the number of people and cars that would 
ye in the Disney complex of developments at various ti 
spans. It showed the tratfic requirements in four stages: Se 
1, Year 5: Year 10; and Year 20, after the Disney opening Age 
The second part of the report projected the total number 7 
ears which were expected to travel at various TEE 
places on all of the major highways in the Disney area. A 
glimpse of the tremendous traffic increase that the Disney 
project might have on area highways can be gained from the 
traffic figures which were projected for just one intersection 
I-4 and SR 535. In the study the daily traffic projected for Yer 
1 was 30.160 cars for that location. By Year 5, the projections 
showed 51,400 cars. By Year 10 the daily traffic was projected 
to be 80,000 cars. And by Year 20, the total daily traffic at the 
I-4 intersection was calculated to be 120,000 cars. 

The complete DeLeuw and Cather traffic study of the Or- 
lando area is too long and in too much detail to be presented 


here. However, a copy of the study may be found in the 
Orlando Public Library. 


Psychological Impact 


Disney also had a psychological impact on the 
Orlando area in 1968. An article which appeared in the New 
York Times, November 17, gave evidence of some of this 
influence. It began: 


Orlando, Fla.—Central Florida, of which this city is the hub, 
is on the verge of a spectacular tourist boom. Largely responst- 
ble for the hum of activity is Walt Disney World, the mammoth 
entertainment park 17 miles south of Orlando, on which con- 
struction is just beginning. 
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The Times article listed all of the big tourist projects that 
were being built or proposed in Central Florida at the tim®, 
stating. “there are a good deal more than faint stirrings amone 
builders of tourist facilities in this area.” The story indicated 
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these attractions would vie with Disney for 


n of ; PA ; 
that many ss, though they would not rival it in size or cost. 


tourist busine 
Legislation Approved 


In November, 1968 the Florida Supreme Court, in a ruling 
regarding bonds to finance the draining of the Disney prop- 
erty, indirectly also approved the initial legislation which 
established the Disney drainage district. An article which 
appeared in The Sentinel (11-28-68) written by D. G. Law- 
rence tells the story. Excerpts appear below: 


DISNEY WATER BONDS 
UPHELD BY HIGH COURT 


Tallahassee—Authority of Walt Disney World’s Reedy 
Creek improvement district to issue $12 million in bonds to 
finance its water control project was upheld by the Florida 
Supreme Court Wednesday. 

In effect, the ruling was affirmation of the constitutionality of 
the 1967 legislative package which set up two cities on the 
27,000 acre Disney World tract in Orange and Osceola Coun- 
ties. 
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Ina unanimous opinion written by Justice Richard Ervin the 
court denied Steed’s contention that creation of the district was 
unconstitutional. 

To Steed’s argument that the bond issue constituted using 
public funds for private purposes, the court held: “while it will 
greatly aid the Disney interests it is obvious that to a lesser 
degree the contemplated benefits of the district will insure to 
numerous inhabitants of the district in addition to persons in 
the Disney Complex.” 

The improvements,” the opinion added, “are essentially 
and Primarily directed toward encouraging and developing 
tourism and recreation for the benefit of the citizens of the state 
and visitors to the state.” 

The opinion denied Steed’s objection that the district was set 
P in an attempt to assume municipal powers to the detriment 
f the two counties and that it constituted an unlawful legisla- 

tve attempt to delegate the taxing power of the state. 
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The 1968 Annual Report 


The extensively illustrated annual report of Walt Disne 
Productions for the fiscal year that ended September 28, 1968 
(Copyright 1968 Walt Disney Productions) contained many 
interesting tacts and bits of information about the Disney 
Florida Project. The report explained the past and present 
posture of the Disney organization, described the major ac- 
complishments of the company in 1968, and gavea fascinating 
preview of future plans. Walt Disney World was the lodestar of 
all these incredible future plans. Most of the 1968 Annual 
Report, with the exception of the financial figures, was de- 
voted to the Florida Project. The great emphasis given to this 
facet of the company’s operations was indicative of the 
projects importance and its over-powering position in the 
minds of the Disney executives. We shall quote considerably 
from this document. 

In an introductory page, highly illustrated with a colorful 
marching Mickey Mouse and other Disney characters and 
memorabilia, the Annual Report related how Walt Disney 
Productions had recently changed its corporate focus. It fol- 
lows: 


INTRODUCTION 


From Steamboat Willie in 1928 to the “great camp boom” in 
1958, Mickey Mouse has always been “in.” Today, as 
magazines, newspapers and television celebrate Mickey’s 40th 
Birthday, the cornpany his stardom launched to international 
farne and success is bigger than ever. The pages of this Annual 
Report point the direction of the company’s growth... from a 
motion picture studio yesterday, into a diversified family enter- 
tainment and recreation business symbolized today by Disney- 
Jand. In the advanced planning stages are Walt Disney World 
and Mineral King—the company’s major projects for tomorrow. 


Roy Disney’s Comments 


In the page which followed, Roy Disney, in report form, 


commented on the company changes that were made to ac 
coramodate the Florida Project. Some of his comments follow: 
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As a further step in preparing our organization to better 
handle our rather wide-spread and fast-moving business, we 
have made several changes in corporate officers and their 
duties. I have relinquished the post of President and remain as 
Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer. Donn B. 
Tatum, formerly Vice President with administrative duties, has 
moved up to the Presidency, and E. Cardon Walker to the 
newly created post of Executive Vice President and chief 
operating officer. Vice President Ronald W. Miller, who is also 
a member of the Board of Directors, has been appointed Execu- 
tive Producer in charge of all motion picture and television 
product. 


Many other changes have been made. Our organizational 
development and training program is being carried on at an 
accelerated pace. All of these changes are a part of our planning 
and preparation for the Florida project. 

As for myself, by being relieved of many duties as President, 
I will be able, and I intend to devote much more time to the 
Florida project, particularly with respect to financial planning. 

Our Florida project is an exceedingly large and challenging 
one. We intend to proceed with great caution and under a 
policy that will not endanger the company through undue op- 
timism. Rather, we will follow a program of undertaking only 
what we can handle with financial safety and leave further 
developments to future years. The project is of such a nature 
that we will, I am sure, be carrying out its development for 
many years ahead. 

Personally, I feel very confident that we have an unusual and 
wonderful staff of varied talents and abilities who are entirely 
capable of bringing this project to its full realization. Already 
significant progress has been made in financial arrangements, 
land preparation, and engineering and design aspects. These 
achievements are satisfying and encouraging. Sometime in 
1969 we expect to have construction plans, work schedules, 
costs and financing well defined. 


T Gee ee 


In the two sections which followed the opening comments 
of Roy Disney the Annual Report explained the present and 
future posture of Walt Disney Productions, Disney World's 
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parent company. These two sections were again greatly illus 

trated, covered about five pages each, and were appropriately 
Omer . <á ; Rag és ae 99 

divided into Today and “Tomorrow.” Only the latter of 

these two sections follows: 


TOMORROW: WALT DISNEY WORLD 


In the creation of Walt Disney World, no year may be as 
important to the project's ultimate developmentas was 1968. In 
the vear just past, the solid foundation for the entire Florida 
project has been established. Now, one by one, the building 
blocks are ready to begin taking shape. 

The visual proofis on the land itself. Eighteen months ago, it 
was all raw, undeveloped land. Today, nearly 2,500 acres have 
been made ready for development... 38 miles of water control 
channels are in process of being carved into winding canals... 
13 automatic float gates that will control the level and flow of 
water have been completed, or are under construction .. . 
around the 3.8-mile perimeter of Bay Lake, white, sandy 
beaches have been created, 80 to 100 feet in width ... and 
thousands of trees are being nurtured and tested in a 30-acre 
Horticultural Research Center. 

During 1968 alone, more than 1.5 million cubic yards of earth 
were moved to carve the broad lagoons and water channels, and 
raise the elevation in areas such as the future “theme park.” 
‘For purposes of comparison, those 1.5 million cubic yards 
would cover the entire “show” area of California’s Disneyland 
with a blanket of earth 15 feet high.) 

The water control activity—and such other important foun- 
dation elernents as a Central Energy Plant, a water supply 
and purification facility, and a wastewater and solid waste dis- 
posal plant—is moving forward and being conducted by the 
Reedy Creek Improvernent District. This multi-powered im- 
provernent district was created by the Florida Legislature and 
signed into law by Governor Calude Kirk in 1967. It is also im- 
plermenting the development of Walt Disney World in such 
important matters as zoning regulations and building codes 
that will allow the use of new and imaginative systems pro- 
hibited, in many areas of the country, by antiquated codes 
and standards that pre-date today’s industrial technology. 
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The Florida courts have approved the Reedy Creek Im- 
provement District’s water control plan for the entire project 
site. Designed to control water run-off equal to the most exten- 
sive ever recorded in central Florida, it is being coordinated 
with and tied into existing water control projects for the entire 
central and southern area of the state. Ultimately, this project 
will make highly developable approximately 20,000 acres of 
the company’s land. 

While the site in Florida is being readied for actual construc- 
tion, master planning has been proceeding throughout 1968 at 
WED Enterprises, Inc., the company’s design subsidiary, in 
California. In the process of establishing the solid foundation 
for Walt Disney World, the designers, architects and engineers 
at WED are already planning for years one through five. Thus, 
the same forward-looking philosophy that continues to guide 
Disneyland’s growth is stamping the planning of Walt Disney 
World. It, too, will “never be completed.” 

PHASE ONE: THE ENTERTAINMENT-VACATION COM- 
PLEX. In its first phase, scheduled to open in 1971, Walt Dis- 
ney World will present a new concept in vacation lands. Con- 
ceived as a destination resort for tourists and vacationers, it will 
be built around a theme park similar to the proven suc- 
cess—California’s Disneyland. 

In Florida, however, the “new Disneyland” will be just one 
of many entertainment, recreation and vacation attractions. 
The guest visiting Walt Disney World in its first years will finda 
complete “Vacation Kingdom,” catering to the needs of visitors 
who stop for a day, stay for a week, or spend their entire 
vacation headquartered at a “theme resort” hotel located on the 
shores of Bay Lake, or along the new Lagoon. 

In addition to the family adventures of the “new Disney- 
land” theme park, both land and water recreation will be avail- 
able. Major emphasis is being placed on the enhancement, 
beautification and enlargement of Bay Lake into a three-mile 
waterway, where boating, sailing, water sports and spectacu- 
lars will be offered to vacationers. 

THE “BUILDING BLOCKS”. The planning at WED is both 
short term (for the Phase One “vacationland’’) and long-range 
(encompassing land uses for the entire project site including 
such future developments as an industrial park, an entrance 
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and reception complex, and EPCOT—Walt Disney’s dr 
an Experimental Prototype Community of Tomorrow) sanio 

Thus, while the opening of the entertainment-y 
plex is relatively close at hand, the most impo 
erations in master planning are the long-term aspects—the tota] 
use of the land. How the site is prepared for developmen 
today, will determine its long range value for the future uses 
that are contemplated. 

For these reasons, master planning at WED has taken the 
building block approach. Phase One will lay the foundation 
—the first “building block.” Subsequent development wil] 
build upon this foundation, and become in itself the building 
blocks for each future development. 

Several examples serve to illustrate the approach: 


acation com. 
rtant consid- 


e While all potential sites for “theme resorts” will not be 
utilized in Phase One, locations are being planned and 
laid out for the first and future hotels along the shores of 
the lagoon and Bay Lake. 

e While control of water is vital, conservation of water to 
maintain the natural ecology of the area—the pristine 
beauty of the site in its natural state—is just as important. 
The proper balance must be maintained, for the area is 
rich in natural stands of cypress, pine and bay trees 
—wilderness and wildlife areas, properly maintained and 
enhanced, will one day become attractions in themselves. 

e Plansare being studied fora “total integrated communica- 
tions system” that ranges from telephones and mobile 
radios to closed-circuit television and automatic monitor- 
ing devices. The heart of the total system, of course, is the 
computer, which will link all the individual systems to 
provide day-to-day administrative and operational 
information. Its potential uses also include credit card 
and reservation systems for hotel rooms, entertainment, 
food and recreation attractions. 


y 

The task of determining these basic “building blocks has 
been a two and three year effort involving the company 5 own 
personnel, as well as advice and concepts from outstanding 
experts in many fields. Some of America’s foremost companies 
and independent specialists have provided criteria, economic 


feasibility studies and recommendations. 
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These recommendations range from new concepts—such as 
d vacuum sanitation collection system—to the prac- 
tical lessons provided by 13 years of experience at Disneyland. 
A prime recommendation Disneyland s experience provided 
is the design of a central, underground “corridor” running be- 
neath the theme park, providing access for all utilities, supplies 


an advance 


and personnel. 
Today, the concepts selected over the past three years are 


being implemented in engineering drawings, many of which 
will be put out for bids in 1969. 

ON-SITE RESEARCH. Although most of the design 
parameters have already been established, several kinds of 
study and analysis—such as aerial surveys and soil and founda- 
tion tests—continue to be pursued in the most thorough and 
complete fashion. 

In addition, the U.S. Geological Survey, working with the 
Reedy Creek Improvement District, has established a weather 
station on the northwest shore of Bay Lake. Its purpose is to 
monitor and collect data measuring various climatic conditions. 

Perhaps the most interesting on-site information project is 
the Horticultural Research Center. On its 30 acres, more than 
125 varieties of trees and plants are undergoing testing to de- 
termine their potential use; certain plants may be unsuitable 
due to frost or soil conditions, or their inability to stand trans- 
planting. 

Today, the center has an inventory of 6,500 plants, many of 
which have never grown in Florida before. Among the most 
surprising (and so far among the most thriving) are the redwood 
trees that grow naturally only in California. Other trees, as 
young stock, have origins as far away as Africa, Japan and New 
Zealand. Eventually, these trees will be transplanted through- 
out Walt Disney World. 

THE “SHOW PHILOSOPHY”. During 1968, while the land 
was being prepared for actual construction, major design em- 
phasis has been placed on the show philosophy for the “new 
Disneyland” theme park. In size, and in its general shape, it 
will parallel many of the features of California’s Disneyland. 

Although many attractions will be familiar to the 76 million 
e ore whe have already visited California’s Disneyland, 
D; ae more will be unique to the new theme park in Walt 

isney World. The “complete vacationland” concept—with its 
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water orientation and the inter-relationship bety 
park and theme resorts—has effected ae ee = 

As Disneyland now does, however, the new theme spall : 
Walt Disney World will strongly reflect the wonder worlds ve 
nature, the classic stories of childhood, and the spirit of 
America as we prize it—the nostalgia of the past, and the abid- 
ing faith and dreams for man’s future. 

It is in this spirit that American industry is being invited to 
participate in the “new Disneyland” in Walt Disney World. 
Both in quality and quantity, Disneyland’s audience in 
California has proved to be of major importance to industry. Ina 
real sense, the prevailing attitude of “fun” and active participa- 
tion has made Disneyland much more than a traditional adver- 
tising medium. The “new Disneyland,” too, will provide a 
common meeting ground for the interests of both public and 
industry. 


Donn Tatum’s Comments 


Several paragraphs drawn from “The President's Letter,” in 
the 1968 Annual Report, also reveal the company’s pre- 
occupation with the Florida Project: 


Capital disbursements (for Walt Disney Productions) for 
plant and equipment totaled $13,728,000. “Entertainment at- 
tractions and facilities” on the balance sheet include 
$6,995,000 of work in progress relating to the Walt Disney 
World Co. project in Florida which is presently anticipated to 
open in late 1971. 

The company is deferring preliminary planning and design 
costs of $5,859,000 relating to Walt Disney World Co. until such 
time as it commences active operations. 

During the corning year we plan to finalize the definition of 
the first phase of the Florida project and announce its opening 
date and to irmplernent this by substantial capital expenditures. 
Depending upon the speed with which we can conclude basic 
plans, the availability of critical long lead-time items and the 
settlernent of basic collective bargaining agreements, these 
expenditures next year could reach approximately $35,000,000. 

In connection with the Walt Disney World Co. project the 
following financing arrangements have been concluded: 
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On January 17, 1968 the company issued $40,000,000 of 444% 
convertible subordinated debentures, due January 15, 1993. At 
the option of the holders, the notes are convertible at any time 
into common stock of the company at the rate of one share of 
common stock for each $65 of principal. 

On May 1, 1968 the company entered into a credit agreement 
with the Bank of America providing for a revolving line of 
credit of up to $50,000,000. A group of leading Florida banks 
were invited to participate as to $9,000,000 of this credit, and 
did so. No borrowings are likely against the line for a number of 
months. 


Two National Tributes 


Finally, the last page of the Disney Annual Report also 
made mention of two memorable events which occurred in 
1968 that are appropriate to mention here: 


Two significant national tributes to Walt Disney occurred 
during 1968, with the publication of a commemorative 6c 
United States postage stamp, and the authorization by Con- 
gress of a gold medal to be struck by the U.S. mint in Philadel- 
phia. On September 11, sixteen members of the Disney fam- 
ily, led by Mrs. Walt Disney and Roy O. Disney, attended 
“First Day of Issue” ceremonies for the stamp in Walt’s 
childhood home town of Marceline, Missouri. Other digni- 
taries present included Postmaster General W. Marvin Wat- 
son and Missouri’s Governor Warren Hearnes. 

By mid-October, almost 150 million copies of the stamp had 
been sold, marking the Disney commemorative as one of the 
most popular and successful in United States history. The gold 
medal will be presented to Mrs. Walt Disney by the President 
at a White House ceremony early in 1969. The Congress has 
authorized California Institute of the Arts to purchase up to 
100,000 replicas of the medal for use in its fund-raising pro- 
gram. Walt Disney was instrumental in the formation of this 
college level, professional school for the creative and perform- 
Ing arts, which was created in 1962 with the merger of 
Chouinard Art Institute and the Los Angeles Conservatory of 
Music. A substantial portion of Walt Disney’s personal estate 
was designated to assist in construction of the school’s new 
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campus in Valencia, California. Ground breaking ceremonies 
will be held early next year. 


These comments were illustrated with the beautiful Gc 
commemorative United States postage stamp, bearing the 
smiling face of Walt Disney, encircled by an unending line of 
nappy. smiling, dancing, international youngsters, dressed in 
their native garb, representing children of the entire world. 
Indeed, a very fitting tribute to the great and creative Walt 
Disney. 

The issuing of the commemorative stamp by the United 
States Post Office and the award of the gold medal at the White 
House are evidence that the influence of the Disney brothers 
had reached the highest levels in government. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


1969—PLANNING WALT 
DISNEY WORLD 


1969 was another banner year in the planning and develop- 
ment of the Florida Project. The year was highlighted by a 
momentous four-day meeting in Orlando, in April, where the 
final plans for Phase One of the Disney development were 
made public. It was also the year in which the actual construc- 
tion of Disney World began in earnest. Up to now, most of the 
work which was done at the location dealt with clearing land, 
draining swamps, and moving millions of cubic yards of earth. 
During 1969 there were, furthermore, numerous other oc- 
currences and announcements which indicated the strength of 
the Disney influence on other elements of the Central Florida 
economy. We shall examine the above events in the pages 
which follow. 

The impact that Disney had on other developments can be 
drawn from some of the newspaper articles which appeared at 
the time. A New York Times article of January 5 is one exam- 
ple: 


DISNEY WORLD IMPACT 


In anticipation of the 1971 opening of Walt Disney World 
near Orlando, Fla., announcement was made recently of a 
$50-million project that will include motels with 600 rooms, 
convention facilities, apartment buildings with 2,200 units and 
an 18-hole golf course, all surrounding an air-conditioned 
shopping center with 100 stores. It will be situated on 400 acres 
at the intersection of U.S. 441, 17 and 92, and will be known as 
Central City. 


= 
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Another example of the impact of Disney w 
the proposed Florida Project had on the gr 
lando. Portions of an article which 
Star, March 28, tell that story: 


as the influence 
owth rate of Or- 
appeared in The Evening 


ORLANDO 10TH FASTEST GROWING 
CITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Orlando is the tenth fastest growing city in the United States 
based on a percentage figure covering 1965 to 1975 in a new 
forecast by the U.S. Census Bureau. 

During this 10-year span Orlando will increase in population 
by 31.2 per cent. Of the 10 fastest growing cities in the country 


three are in Florida; Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood, West Palm 
Beach and Orlando. 


Orlando is third in the state as well as 10th in the nation, and 
the Tampa-St. Petersburg metropolitan area comes in 11th with 
a growth figure of 28.1. This gives the Sunshine State four 
top-growing cities in the nation’s top 11. 


The space program is given credit in an analysis of the figures 
for the rapid growth of Orlando, Huntsville, Ala. and Houston, 
Tex. For some reason the coming of Disney World near Or- 
lando is not mentioned in the analysis. This could, of course, 
push Orlando farther up the growth ladder among the nation s 
top ten fastest growing cities. 


The April 1969 Meeting 


A second sensational Disney meeting and presentation, 
similar to the February 1967 meeting, took place in April of 
1969. The four-day meeting, beginning with a briefing session 
for the press and key invitees on April 30th, was highly pro- 
moted by Disney as a major conference at which eee 
announcements would be rade. A press release in early Apri 
indicated it would be, “a three-day presentation, where scale 
models, filrms and sketches will depict the theme park an 
hotels as they will appear when the park opens in late 1971. 
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The April 30 Disney announcements were astounding, the 
presentations were spectacular, and the Disney plans were 
incredible. Everyone attending the various meetings was 
greatly impressed. Gen. Potter, speaking in March to a St. 
Cloud audience had somewhat foretold the magnitude 
of the Disney plans and summed up some of the Disney 
sentiment when he indicated that 80 million people would be 
coming to Central Florida in the next decade, and added: 
“Your future is in your hands, not ours. You can get as many 
benefits from the Disney project as we do.” 

To relate the story of the April meeting I shall again quote 
from a series of original documents in the Disney Depository. 
In addition, I have selected articles from some of the news- 
papers which covered the conference. 

The first Disney press release which follows covered the 
April 30 meeting in general; the second and third focused on 
precise details of the meeting. The three releases relate the 
day’s events and present the Disney development plans 
which were told for the first time on that day. 


First April News Release 


Walt Disney World 

100 South Orange Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 

April 30, 1969 


VAST WALT DISNEY WORLD SITE TO BECOME 
“THE VACATION KINGDOM OF THE WORLD” 


Calling upon a wide array of visual arts—motion picture film, 
working models and artists’ renderings—as well as on-site 
tours of construction progress, officials of Walt Disney World 
today unveiled plans for a vast new “Vacation Kingdom,” to be 
located ona site sixteen miles southwest of Orlando, Florida. 

Messrs. Roy O. Disney, Donn B. Tatum and E. Cardon 
Walker, Board Members of Walt Disney World Co., were 
joined in the announcement by Florida’s Governor Claude R. 
Kirk, Jr., and top executives of United States Steel, RCA, the 
Monsanto Company, and Aerojet-General Corporation. 
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2.500 acres, including some 450 acres of Waterways and 
beaches, have been master planned for resort and recreation, 
with the first facilities scheduled to open to the public ss 
October, 1971. Planned for construction before and during the 
first five years of operation will be a new “Magic Kingdom” 
amusement theme park similar to California’s Disneyland, five 
related resort hotels and an entrance complex. Varying in size 
trom 500 to 700 rooms, the resort hotels will be themed along 
Contemporary, Polynesian, Asian, Venetian and Persian 
motifs. 

A transportation network—monorail, water craft, and land 
vehicles—will link the attractions with complete facilities for 
outdoor recreation and entertainment on both land and water, 

In opening remarks, Governor Claude R. Kirk, Jr., welcomed 
the Disney organization on behalf of the State of Florida—its 
Agencies and its citizens. Said kirk, “The development of Walt 
Disney World to date has been characterized by creativeness, 
thoroughness and a concern for proper planning. We are 
pleased to have you as neighbors.” 

Kevnoting the day’s events, Mr. Roy O. Disney, Chairman of 
the Board of Walt Disney Productions, said that “the Disney 
organization brings to this project the most highly creative, 
experienced and talented reservoir of personnel ever assigned 
to the development of an outdoor recreation attraction.” 

Said Mr. Disney, “The construction of Walt Disney World 
presents an immense challenge. However, under a policy of 
prudent management and orderly development, I am con- 
vinced that we can bring to reality the greatest dream of Walt 
Disney's life.” 

Mr. Donn B. Taturn, President of Walt Disney World Co., 
then outlined the more than three years of planning and prep- 
aration leading to today’s announcement. Described were 
major accomplishments in the areas of economic planning and 
financing, enabling legislation, labor relations, site preparation 
and water control, master planning, architecture and engineer 
ing. 

The meeting was also highlighted by the announcement that 
four of America’s foremost industries—United States Steel, 
RCA, the Monsanto Company, and Aerojet-Genera 
Corporation—wil] participate in the project. 

“These agreements are but the first examples of industry 
participation to be announced,” said Mr. Tatum, “The Vaca- 
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tion Kingdom’ which will open in October, 1971, represents a 
major step toward the realization of Walt Disney’s master 
plan—a plan that has always revolved around his concept for 
the Experimental] Prototype Community of Tomorrow.” 

Continued Mr. Tatum, “The research carried out and the 
experience gained during the months to come will provide 
immense knowledge for all who join with us to meet the chal- 
lenge of creating EPCOT in future years.” 

United States Steel’s new USS Realty Development Divi- 
sion will construct the first two hotels, which will be leased to 
Walt Disney Hotel Co., the Disney subsidiary which will oper- 
ate them. 

“These two theme resort hotels will employ the world’s 
first major use of steel framed unitized or modular construc- 
tion,” stated Mr. Edwin H. Gott, Chairman of the Board of U.S. 
Steel. 

“The 10-story, A-frame designed Contemporary hotel and 
the 12-story Polynesian style resort hotel will be a demonstra- 
tion of the kind of technological innovations Walt Disney 
sought to encourage on the part of American industry,” said Mr. 
Gott, “in that the 1,450 steel framed unitized rooms for the two 
theme hotels at Walt Disney World will each weigh approxi- 
mately six tons—far less than the 30-ton modular hotel rooms 
that have been built using other construction materials.” 

Concluded Mr. Gott, “U.S. Steel is proud to be a part of this 
bold approach to a better way of life.” 

RCA has entered into an agreement with the Disney organi- 
zation to develop the concept of a computer-based, totally in- 
tegrated communication system, designed to provide opera- 
tions, communications and management information for all of 
Walt Disney World. Focal point for the RCA project would bea 
System Communication Center, open to the public in the To- 
morrowland section of the theme park. 

Mr. Chase Morsey, Jr., RCA Executive Vice President, Oper- 
ations Staff, described the concept as follows: “Our plans in- 
volve an unprecedented network capable of gathering, pro- 
cessing, communication and displaying any type of informa- 
tion that may be required anywhere in Walt Disney World, 
on an immediate and continuous basis. 

“Looking ahead, the total system is expected to contribute to 
basic improvements in education, health, safety, utility opera- 
tions, municipal government, transportation and recreation. 
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Over the full life of the program there will evol 
citizens of EPCOT avivid picture of wh 
lite in the 21st Century.” 

Concluded Mr. Morsey, “We take it as a privilege to work 
with the Disney organization in a project which holds so much 
promise tor the future of human society.” 

The Monsanto Company, which has been a participant in 
Calitornia’s Disneyland since its opening in 1955, has entered 
into an agreement to explore the development of an exhibit in 
the Walt Disney World Theme park, and has also assigned one 
of its executives to work full time with the Disney organization 
in order that the technology, research and expertise of Mon- 
santo can be brought to bear on numerous other aspects of the 
Walt Disney World project. 

Mr. Edward J. Bock, President and Chief Executive Officer 
ot Monsanto Company, said of the agreement, “The late Walt 
Disney was a man who always recognized the constant 
emergence of exciting ideas and products from American in- 
dustry. He knew, also. that when such ideas and products were 
introduced in an appropriate environment, new elements of a 
better lite for millions of people would be the inevitable out- 
come. 

“A science-based company like Monsanto, therefore, is ap- 
preciative of the opportunity of working with people in the 
Disney organization who are seeking exciting new concepts for 
the systems, the structures, the products and the services of 
Walt Disney World,” Mr. Bock continued. 

“To us, this is a challenging relationship. Just as the Disney 
organization is readying itself for the world of tomorrow, so are 
we at Monsanto. As partners, I fee] sure our mutual interests 
can be furthered.” Said Mr. Bock in closing, “We look forward, 
therefore, to Walt Disney World becoming anadventurous new 
research and development ‘laboratory’ for our company. 

Aerojet-General Corporation, a subsidiary of the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., is designing an automated trash collection 
and removal system for use throughout Walt Disney World. 

The systern, called AVAC, uses underground acai 
tubes to quickly, economically and hygienically remove ma 
from all sections of the facility and collect it for centralize 
disposal. , 

Mr. Thosrias F. O'Neil, Chairman of the Board, of the General 
Tire and Rubber Co., said the new system, which will be the 
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first of its kind in the United States, holds great promise for 
communities of the future because of its efficiency and cleanli- 
ness. 

“This new type of refuse collection can have a major impact 
on construction of future buildings or entire communities,” Mr, 
O’Neil said. Trash is merely inserted into collection stations, 
from where it is automatically transferred at programmed in- 
tervals for high-speed delivery to the disposal site. 

In responding to the announcement, Mr. Donn B. Tatum said 
that in May, three engineers from the Disney organization will 
visit Sweden to study several similar installations currently in 
operation in that country. Aerojet-General is the U.S. licensee 
for the system. 

Said Mr. Tatum, “This installation will result in greater con- 
trol over the waste disposal process, thereby minimizing risks 
to health and air pollution. It is another example of the broad 
investigation being carried out by our Company into all aspects 
of living in the community of tomorrow.” 

Before introducing a 17-minute film which detailed the vari- 
ous elements of the project, Mr. E. Cardon Walker, Executive 
Vice President and Chief Operating Officer of Walt Disney 
Productions, emphasized that “the development of Walt Dis- 
ney World will be orderly and in accord with public demand 
and corporate resources, just as it was with California’s Disney- 
land, where work continues on new attractions after almost 14 
years of operation.” 

“Of the five hotels already in various stages of architectural 
working drawings,” said Mr. Walker, “the two constructed by 
United States Steel will be ready for operation on opening day. 
The remaining theme resorts will be developed in response to 
public demand and operational experience.” 

Mr. Walker estimated that construction activities will create 
specialized employment in Central Florida for 2,500 construc- 
tion workers during the peak construction period. 

“Upon opening in 1971,” said Mr. Walker, “some 5,500 em- 
ployees will be necessary to operate the amusement theme 
park and two resort hotels. We now expect to serve approxi- 
mately 8 million guests during the first full year of operation. 

Although some key Disney employees are now making prep- 
arations to transfer to Florida, Mr. Walker emphasized that the 
Disney organization is doing no hiring now, and that construc- 
tion hiring will be done by the contractors who will become 
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E with the project in future months, and not by the 
isney organization. 

| “At key times,” continued Mr. Walker, “the Disney organiza- 
tion will release reports on employment planning and proce- 
dures, although the majority of operational hiring will be done 
in 1971. 

In all, Walt Disney World encompasses approximately 
27,000 acres of land—an area twice the size of Manhattan Is- 
land. 

“Because of its size and scope, the master plan for the project 
will take many years to complete,” said Mr. Walker. “Future 
plans call for the addition of an ‘airport of the future,’ offering 
service to private and executive aircraft, as well as commercial 
charters; an industrial park designed to showcase American 
industry at work; and the Experimental Prototype Community 
of Tomorrow.” 

Concluded Mr. Walker, ““The enthusiasm expressed for our 
concept by American industry and the cooperation given to the 
Disney Organization by all levels of government in Florida are 
important factors in this continuing effort. All of us in the 
Disney organization look forward to an exciting, productive 
future in the State of Florida.” 


A Second Disney News Release 


MORE THAN THREE YEARS OF 
PLANNING AND PREPARATION 
REQUIRED BEFORE CONSTRUCTION 
OF WALT DISNEY WORLD 


During a press conference in Orlando, Florida (April 30, 
1969), Donn B. Tatum, President of Walt Disney World Co., 
detailed the more than three years of planning and preparation 
which led to today’s announcement of plans for a Destination 
Vacation Resort on the Company’s 27,000 acre site, sixteen 
miles southwest of the city. i ty 

“Before we could award the first construction contracts, said 
Tatum, “smajor goals first had to be attained in the areas of 
economic planning and financing, enabling legislation, labor 
relations, site preparation and water control, master planning, 
architecture and engineering. 

“During the 1967 session of the Florida State Legislature, 
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the Disney organization sought and obtained approval of 
enabling legislation.” 

This legislation created two municipalities, as well as the 
Reedy Creek Improvement District, to administer certain as- 
pects of the development. The Improvement District is au- 
thorized to perform the work of drainage, flood and pest con- 
trol; to build and maintain roadways, utility and sewer systems; 
to provide and administer public transportation systems, fire 
protection, airport and parking facilities; and to regulate and 
administer land use and planning within the District’s limits. 

For the past twenty months, the Improvement District has 
been designing and implementing a court-approved water con- 
trol program, which will eventually make developable 18,000 
acres within its limits. In addition, the multi-purpose district 
has been moving forward with other projects, including the 
design and construction of a Central Energy Plant, water sup- 
ply and purification facilities, a waste disposal plant, and fire 
protection management. 

Continued Tatum, “The Road Board of the State of Florida 
has initiated various highway improvements in the area, in- 
cluding the construction of highway interchanges and the 
widening of local public roads. These new facilities will pro- 
vide direct and convenient automobile access to Walt Disney 
World for the approximately 8 million visitors anticipated dur- 
ing the first full year of operation.” 

The Road Board has advised Walt Disney World Co. that 
state funds to finance these improvements have been allocated 
and that necessary matching federal funds are expected to be 
released in the near future for the highway interchanges, and in 
installments through early 1971 for the balance of the highway 
improvements. In addition, the net proceeds from a recent 
$33,000,000 Florida road bond issue will fund the completion 
of a highway linking Cape Kennedy to the Sunshine State 
Parkway at a point near Walt Disney World. 

On February 11, 1969, it was announced in Miami that a 
three-year Project Agreement had been signed between Allen 
Contracting Co., as general contractor, and the presidents ofthe 
17 individual international unions, as well as their local organi- 
zations, which will be involved in constructing the first phase 
of Walt Disney World. 

“The contract assures continuity of construction by making 
strikes and other work stoppages unnecessary. It sets up a 
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binding arbitration system whereby grievances and misunder- 
standings can be handled quickly,” said Tatum. 

“Tt is estimated that the recreational facilities for this 
destination-vacation resort will require capital expenditures by 
the Company of approximately $165 million, exclusive of the 
cost of hotel and motel construction, before the project opens to 
the general public in October, 1971,” he continued. 

“The Company presently has available to meet these obliga- 
tions, the balance of the proceeds from the sale of two bond 
issues—S40 million 4⁄2% convertible subordinated deben- 
tures due January 15, 1993, and $50 million 5% convertible 
subordinated debentures due March 1, 1994. In addition, the 
Company on May 1, 1968, entered into a five-year credit 
agreement (recently extended for an additional year) with the 
Bank of America and seven participating Florida banks for a 
line of credit of up to $50 million. These funds, plus monies 
generated through cash flow from the Company’s operations 
during the next three vears, should be adequate to meet the 
expenditures now anticipated.” 

In California, WED Enterprises, Inc., the master planning, 
research and development subsidiary of Walt Disney Produc- 
tions has been “imagineering”’ the destination-vacation resort. 
Working in association with WED Enterprises on the architec- 
tural design of the five theme resort hotels planned for con- 
struction near the amusement theme park has been the ar- 
chitectural firm of Welton Becket & Associates. 

Concluded Tatum, “The preparations for Walt Disney World 
have been comprehensive and deliberate, always with the goal 
in mind of providing for our visitors the most extensive and 
exciting vacation attraction ever planned by a single corpora- 
tion. A solid foundation has been achieved, and construction 1s 
ready to move forward.” 


The Third Disney April 1969 News Release 


WALT DISNEY WORLD UNVEILS 
NEW CONCEPT FOR DESTINATION 
VACATION RESORT 


A totally new conceptin family-oriented destination vacation 
resorts will come to life in October, 1971, when Walt Disney 
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World opens to the public on a site sixteen miles southwest of 
Orlando, Florida. 

The entire “Vacation Kingdom” will be constructed around a 
man-made lagoon and natural lake, near which will be located 
the new “Magic Kingdom” amusement theme park similar to 
California's Disneyland, five related resort hotels, and an 
entrance complex. 

All in all, this vast destination vacationland—2,500 acres 
devoted exclusively to resort and recreation—will reach nearly 
three miles across Walt Disney World from east to west, and 
almost two miles from north to south. 

The resort hotels will vary in size from 500 to 700 rooms, and 
will be themed along Contemporary, Polynesian, Asian, Vene- 
tian and Persian motifs. These will be constructed before and 
during the first five years of operation, in response to demon- 
strated public demand. 

A transportation network—monorail, water craft, and land 
vehicles—will link the attractions with complete facilities for 
outdoor recreation and entertainment on both land and water. 

On the land, in addition to the family adventures of the new 
“Magic Kingdom” theme park, plans are being developed for 
18-hole championship golf courses, stables and bridle trails, 
nature tours for study of the property’s pristine wilderness 
areas, and a full complement of recreation activities including 
swimming, tennis, archery, bicycling and camping. The hotels 
will offer nightclub entertainment and dancing, and nearby 
there will be theatres presenting motion pictures and stage 
shows. 

On the water, the natural sports potential of the existing, 
450-acre lake is being expanded with the excavation of an 
additional 200-acre, man-made lagoon. 

Soon, a pleasure waterway nearly three miles long and dot- 
ted with natural and man-made islands will become a center for 
boating, sailing, water skiing, fishing and aquatic spectacles. 
This waterway will always be kept crystal clear and safe for 
water sports enthusiasts. 

In addition, 3.8 miles of white, sandy beaches from eighty to 
one hundred feet wide, have been built up around the perime- 
ter of the waterway for “seaside” activities like sunning, pic- 
nicking and swimming. 

Atthe visual center of this vacationland will stand the “Magic 
Kingdom.” Although in general concept and size it will parallel 
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Calitornia’s Disneyland (which itself established an entirely 
new standard in outdoor recreation), the theme park wil] fea- 
ture many new attractions imagineered” expressly for presen- 
tation in Florida. Taking advantage of almost fourteen years’ 
experience in California, it also will offer new directions in 
design and operation, beginning right at the main entrance, 

Guests, having lett their automobiles either at their hotel or 
the day-visitor parking center one-half mile away, will travel to 
the theme park aboard Walt Disney World-Alweg monorail 
trains, water craft like historic steam-driven side-wheelers, or 
land conveyances like double-deck buses or trams. Thus, the 
main entrance will be a bustling transportation center. 

Inside, visitors will literally bridge time and theme when 
they step into seven realms—Main Street, Adventureland, 
Frontierland, Fantasyland, Tomorrowland, Liberty Square and 
Holidavland. 

The architectural styling of Main Street in Florida will be 
“Eastern Seashore Resort Victorian,’ a decorative and 
flamboyant turn-of-the-century decor making extensive use of 
glass and wrought iron. 

Throughout the theme park, visitors will discover many new 
concepts in amusement attractions which are now under de- 
velopment at WED Enterprises, Inc., the Disney architectural, 
design and engineering subsidiary in Glendale, California. 
Among them will be a series of shows “brought to life” by the 
patented Disney “‘Audio-Animatronics” process of three- 
dimensional entertainment. 

On stage in Frontierland, the Country Bear Band will pre- 
sent a foot stompin’ country and western hoedown starring 
the zaniest group of bears ever assembled. The “Audio- 
Animatronics” animals will sing and swing and strum in the 
finest tradition of wild western musicals. 

Nearby will be found Thunder Mesa, a spectacular 
panorama, where the old west will live again through a series of 
exciting adventures. Designed to resemble a “table-top moun- 
tain,” typical of those on southwestern deserts, it will offer a 
pueble-style village and other attractions, including the 
Western Riger Expedition, a frontier fantasy on the grand scale 
of the “Pirates of the Caribbean” in California’s Disneyland. 

The colonial shops and stores of Liberty Square, an entirely 
new land created for Walt Disney World’s “Magic Kingdom, 
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will depict America’s past at the time of our nation’s founding. 

| Highlight of the area will be a replica of Philadelphia’s Inde- 
pendence Hall, which will house One Nation Under God, an 
inspiring dramatization about the American Constitution and 
the 37 Presidents who have led our nation. In the finale, 
through the wonder of three-dimensional “Audio- 
Animatronics,” the chief executives will appear together in the 
“Hall of Presidents” roll call presentation. 

In Fantasyland, visitors may stroll through Pinocchio Street 
or attend the all-new Mickey Mouse Musical Revue, a spectacu- 
lar “Audio-Animatronics” visit with 60 of the famous characters 
from Walt Disney films down through the years. Mickey 
Mouse, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, the Three Cabal- 
leros and all the gang will appear “on stage” to sing the songs | 
and play the music, songs from “Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad | 
Wolf? (The Three Little Pigs) to “Zip-a-Dee-Doo-Dah” (Song 
of the South). 

Towering over Tomorrowland will be the Space Mountain, | 
twenty stories tall. This huge structure will house a number of 
adventures and attractions themed to the world of the future. 
Among these will be four high-speed “rocket sled” tracks, 

| which will climb the outside of the mountain, then plunge 

inside for a dark ride, simulating a trip through outer space. 
| Track engineering was so complex that it had to be worked out | 
| by computer. | 
| Also in Tomorrowland will be found the RCA System | 
| Communication Center, as well as a major exhibit sponsored 

by the Monsanto Company, and other attractions to be spon- 

sored by American industry. 

An almost endless variety of restaurants will be found, not 
only in the theme park, but in the theme resorts as well. 
The hotel “theme resorts” —so called because each is being 

based upon a single theme that represents a culture or architec- 

tural style around the world—will offer far more than simply 

convenience of location to the new “Magic Kingdom” and its 

attractions. In design motif, food specialties, recreation ac- 

tivities, convention facilities and even the type of entertain- 

ment to be presented, these major hotels will complement each 

other and the attractions of the theme park. 

Walt Disney World, destined to become a complete family 

“Vacation Kingdom,” represents the largest total recreation 
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and entertainment enter prise ev ak i 
Company. ; eeuncedaken bya Single 

As a place of entertainment, it will be or 
and exciting “Magic Kingdom” theme park. Asa place of recre- 
ation, it will abound with land and water sports, and as a place 
of relaxation, it will cater to the needs not only of guests who 
Visit tor the day, but to those who spend part or all of their 
tamily vacation in central Florida. 


owned by the new 


Reactions to April 30 Meeting 


The national and local press were noticeably impressed by 
the April Disney presentations. Ormund Powers, commenting 
in The Evening Star on the night of April 30, wrote: 


“Phones and teletypes were working over-time at the 
Ramada Inn on W. Highway 50 today as reporters began telling 
the world of the amazing plans for Walt Disney World, opening 
in about two years. 

“Every major newspaper, wire service, television network, 
and magazine in the United States as well as many foreign 
publications were at today’s Disney presentation of Phase 
One—a presentation in its way as colorful in detail as the 
unbelievable plans for WDW. 

“The usually blase and cynical press was visibly impressed 
by what was unfolded by the Disney organization and repre- 
sentatives of such industrial giants as U.S. Steel, RCA and 
Monsanto Chemicals. o. 

“Their revelations created an aura of excitement and antici- 
pation that will grow rather than diminish as Disney World 
gains momentum, represented by fantastic structures and new 
concepts.” 


Regarding other than press reactions, one statement which 
appeared in the press the day after the April 30 meeting, 
describes the awe with which the meeting was received by 
some. Orlando Mayor Carl Langford, upon returning from the 
Disney meeting, was quoted as saying: “As I was sitting there 
with the chairman of the board of U.S. Steel on my immediate 
right and the board chairman of Monsanto two seats tomy left, 
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I couldn’t help wondering, “My gosh! What’s a country boy 
like me doing here.’ ” 

The Evening Star carried the details of the Disney April 30 
presentation as the lead article on the front page with a two- 
inch high headline stating, “Disney World’s Big Date,” anda 
sub-heading proclaiming, “Family Kingdom of Fun.” The 
article contained and expanded on the material already pre- 
sented in the three Disney news releases. 

Governor Claude Kirk, Jr., commenting after the meeting, 
was moved and inspired by the six-hour Disney presentation. 
He had some serious misgivings, though. He was quoted as 
saying: “My only concern is that Central Florida isn’t ready. 
We don’t have enough roads, we don't have enough rooms.” 
Asked later how he was impressed with the presentation, Kirk 
said, “The Disney people have been conservative all along 
the line. First, they estimated they would have 5 million 
visitors the first year. Now they have increased that to 8 
million—that’s 30 per cent or so more, isn’t it? And again, I 
think they are being conservative. I wouldn't be surprised to 
see a couple of million more than that the first year.” 

Florida’s Lt. Gov., Ray Osborne, though reserved, was 
quoted as saying: “This is one of the most exciting things to 
happen to Florida in a long time. It is amazing how far this 
project has come. It is hard to visualize these things, but they 
are making it possible, they are bringing it to reality.” 

The Sentinel inits reporting of the April 30 meeting dwelled 
more on the economic aspects of the new development. One 
large banner across the front page read, “Disney Impact $600 
Million In Year,” and a sub-heading stated, “Completion 
Means Jobs for 5,500.” In this article, Donn Tatum, the Disney 
president, was quoted as saving: 


“Central Florida is destined for great growth,” Tatum noted, 
adding it is “happening now and we'll simply be accelerating 
this growth. We are not really the cause of the growth which 
would have happened anyway.” He added: “Walt Disney 
World will simply make this part of the state grow that much 
more rapidly.” 
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The local press and Orlando residents were both great] 
inspired by the Disney presentation. An Rebate ei 
headline read, “Disney World Presentation Overwhelm he 
Viewers.” The editorial began: a 


Overwhelming is about the only word to express the reaction 
of the 200 state, national and international newsmen who got 
the first public glimpse ofthe plans for Walt Disney World here 
this week. 

Others who saw the magnificent presentation of things to 
come here in Central Florida, including public officials, busi- 
nessmen. civic leaders and Disney employees, were even more 
impressed. 


The New York Times printed a long article about the Disney 
development in its May 5th edition. The headline read, 
“Florida's Walt Disney World Aims to Outdo Disneyland.” 
The article described the Disney plans in detail. 

Business Week also covered the Disney story. The article 
appearedin the May 3 edition. Itcovered the same ground and 
was aboutas comprehensive as The New York Times story. The 
headline read, “Disney Unwraps Its Newest Extravaganza.” 
Probably the most unique tribute was the following para- 


graph: 


This is no Mickey Mouse project. It is the culmination of 
seven years of planning, a remarkable legislative and labor 
history, and an irnportant showcase for some of the nation s 
largest industrial corporations—including U.S. Steel, Radio 
Corp. of America, Aerojet-General Corp., and Monsanto Co... 


The highlights of the momentous April 1969 Disney meet- 
ings were later compiled into a 24-page extensively illustrated 
brochure entitled “A Complete Edition About Walt Disney 
World,” which was distributed to Disney stockholders, em- 
ployees, and other interested parties. The brochure containe 
many beautiful and colorful artist’s drawings of the propose 
“vacation kingdom,” including numerous sketches of the 
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planned main attractions and theme resort hotels. Major em- 
phasis was placed on the master plan for Phase One of the 
entire Walt Disney World project—these were the facilities to 
be constructed before and during the first five years of Disney 
World operation. Much of the information contained in the 
brochure has already been presented earlier in this chapter. 


Disney Impact Summary 1965-69 


The story which in my opinion best summarized and most 
lucidly described the full sweep of the Disney impact in the 
first four years—from the time of the initial Disney purchase 
announcement in 1965 to the final months of 1969—was writ- 
ten by Elizabeth Whitney. Writing for The Floridian, a Sunday 
supplement magazine of The St. Petersburg Times, Whitney 
candidly described many of the changes which had occurred 
in the Orlando area since 1965. The story, which also covered 
the many social changes and problems, appeared November 2, 
1969. 

The cover page of the magazine featured a large map show- 
ingthe Disney / Orlando impact area, anda smaller map show- 
ing the area’s location in Florida. Several short paragraphs 
of copy appeared with the maps, serving as an introduction to 
the story which followed. In large type the introduction on the 
cover stated: 


The big rush is on. The Disney World rush for the golden 
groves of Orange County and the wakening little towns in 
Osceola and Seminole. The tri-county area is just beginning to 
experience the rewards and the pains of big-time expansion. 

For the newly arriving swingers, the expectant developers 
and investors, the rich and the poor, progress will mean a 
different world. 

No one is quite sure what it will be like. 


Highlighting the story on the inside pages of the magazine 
was another big and emphatic headline. The headline and 
major portions of the Whitney article follow: 


Lio Florida’s Disney World 


THINGS ARE PICKING Up 
\ LITTLE AROUND ORLANDO! 
(Reprinted by permission.) 


We were 15 floors above the Action Center of Florida—unti] 
recently called the City Beautiful and designated on Maps as 
Orlando. A land sales specialist was standing in the map room 
ot the posh suite of Florida Ranch Land Inc. atop the imposing 
new Citizens National Bank Building. 

“You see over there?” he asks, pointing to an easterly spot in 
the city panorama exposed by the window wall. “That’s the 
new state university, Florida Technological University. Of 
course, we also have Valencia, a new state junior college, in 
addition to our Orlando Junior College. 

“Over there is the Orlando Naval Training Center, the one 
that will replace Great Lakes. And see that building going up 
over there on Lake Eola? That’s one of the big reasons 
Orlando’s becoming the insurance center of Florida. It’s the 
new 15-story Hartford Building. And right over there’s the new 
Continental National American Building, 19 stories. 

“Then over to the southwest of the city is the 27,000-acre 
Walt Disney World site. Should be ready for that October ’71 
opening right on the dot.” 

And then there are the residential-commercial-industrial 
complexes. 

And the 100,000-person Major City project, built by Major 
Realty. 

And the huge Florida Gas project. 

The 12,000-acre Dr. Phillips development. 

“And had you heard,” the land sales specialist goes on, “that 
Gulf American has just bought the old North Orlando subdivi- 
sion? And Orlando has three industrial parks—over there and 
there and there...” y 

He exhales. “This city,” he concludes dramatically, is 
charged with electricity.” 

The sparks that ignite the Orlando business community Es- 
tablishrent in deep-carpeted, walnut-paneled, art-filled office 
suites; the sparks that inspire the street sales of the Wall Street 
Joumal in a city of 110,500 and metropolitan area of 425,213; 
the sparks that feed the undercurrent of excitement that per- 
vades the business breakfasts and lunches in the local hotels as 
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the mention of how many Gs somebody is paying evokes a low 
whisper so the businessmen at the next table won’t hear; the 
sparks that make a local real estate salesman devote all his time 
to promoting the eight pieces of land he’s bought at Interstate 4 
interchanges between the Disney site and Orlando—these 
sparks haven't fired the man in the street. 

“Oh, I guess things are picking up a little,” the cab driver 
drawls. “Maybe a little busier than usual.” 

And the first three persons a visitor asks for directions to a 
new landmark bank building reply, “Sorry, I’m new here.” 
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“T anticipate utter and complete chaos,” says Orlando’s 
crusty but popular Mayor Car! T. Langford, who sees his task as 
that of “organizing the chaos... .” 

The mayor, who declined Gov. Claude Kirk’s invitation to 
head the new Department of Community Affairs (“there’s not 
enough money in the world to take me away from Orlando’), 
says “the city’s salvation will be its income from utilities and 
grants from the federal government.” The city-owned electric 
power company derives considerable income from charging 
suburbanites 12 per cent more than city residents for service. 

Another untypical source of revenue comes from McCoy 
Jetport. A real coup was consummated this May with the sign- 
ing of a remarkable agreement. The city now leases a 
12,000-foot runway from the U.S. Air Force for $1 for 20 
years—and receives $1,000 a day in landing fees. Langford 
disclaims credit for this masterful stroke. 

But his favorite sport is leg-pulling, and in this case he was 


betrayed by the twinkle in his eyes and the droll curl of his 
mouth, 


oe 8 wee 


Downtown Orlando—which is acquiring the beginnings of a 
skyline—is not all beautiful or new. But it is without the op- 
pressive, dying aura of some downtowns. Nor is it any longer 
the city’s only retail trade center. 

Ironically, Conway Kittridge [Orlando entrepreneur] be- 
lieves “Orlando would have died on the vine if Walt Disney 
hadn’t died.” His reasoning? Disney’s death slowed the de- 
velopment of Disney World’s EPCOT, the Experimental Pro- 
totype Community of Tomorrow, thus preventing it from gain- 
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Chiet ot Police R. J. Chewning, who’s seen tremendou 
growth in Orlando in his 24 vears on the force, says: ay 
times have a desire to Hee when I think of a halg, 
ple.” Rapid growth, he says, me 
gamzed crime. 


«ec 

I some- 
alf-million peo- 
ans more crime, Possibly or- 


Orlando's crime rate was down 9.5 per cent last year and, in 
tact, is lower than smaller Pensacola’s. “Penny-tossing at ihe 
Central Florida Fair is the closest we come to public gambling 
in the city.” Chewning says, although jai alai, horse and dog 
tracks are in the metropolitan area. 

Chewning spent 10 days in Anaheim, Calif., studying the 
problems that city has as a result of Disneyland. “The police 
out there say we'll get several hundred runaways a week, 
mostly girls. They house 300 girls constantly there. And often 
the city and county have to pay their fares home.” 

A new police station, 10 times larger than Orlando’s present 
facility, will be ready in 2% years. About 100 more police than 
the present 232 will move into the new building and within five 
years, Chewning predicts, he’l] have a 500-man force. 

As if not wishing to push their luck, neither Chewning nor 
Mayor Langford mentions that Orlando is the only major city in 
Florida which has had no racial disorders. Chewning says 
former mayor Robert S. Carr laid the groundwork by initiating 
the integration of drugstores and restaurants before the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. 

“We've had no riots and we’ve had no strikes,” Langford 
confirms. “We had the first black firemen in Florida. We were 
the first to integrate our public accommodations. We were the 
first to go beyond tokenism on our police force. We have black 
sergeants with 20 to 24 men under them. We’ve had an active 
housing authority since 1937 and it’s been supported bya rigid 
code of enforcement so we have a minimum of poor houses. 
(The surrounding rural area is notorious for its bad housing, 
however.) , 

School officials, too, have mixed feelings about the area S 
growth. “A school we put on the drawing board today is over- 
crowded yesterday,” comments Henry W. Lowe, a oe op 
for the Orange County Board of Public Instruction. With . 
families moving into the Orlando metropolitan area each sera 
our opening day enrollment was 75,000; but by the end oft 
school year, there'll be 90,000 students.” 
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“We anticipate a five per cent growth a year,” comments 
Harlan L. Hanson, director of the Orange Seminole-Osceola 
Planning Commission. “That may not sound like much, but 

| we're now growing faster than Los Angeles did during its 
| period of rapid growth. Parts of the metropolitan area will grow 
as much as 30 per cent. 

“Almost half of this tri-county area is proposed for some kind 
of development,” Hanson continues. “Most of this just can’t 
materialize. We are discouraging spotty growth in favor of 
concentric growth—because development adjoining de- 

| velopment is so much less costly. It will be hard enough to 
accommodate our growth if done in the least-cost way.” 

(A visitor senses a communications gap between the planners 

| and the people who have invested in land in peripheral areas 
with announced plans for ambitious, costly development. The 

| developers seem unaware that the compact development 
project of Hanson and the commission, if followed, could 
scuttle their plans.) 

Long-range planning for the tri-county area includes city 
water and sewer facilities. Only 50 per cent of the recognized 
area is now on central sewers, according to Hanson, and many 
of the areas finest lakefront homes have septic tanks. 

The commission also is pushing a system of scenic roads, 
bridge paths and bikeways with roadside picnic tables and 
campsites, as well as the restoration of historic buildings in the 
area. 

All this is aimed, as Hanson says, “to accommodate the 
growth while still keeping it a nice place to live—but you 
wouldn’t want to visit here.” 

It may well be that Orlando is on its way to becoming one of 
the few places in the United States where it’s fun to visit or live. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


1970—BUILDING WALT 
DISNEY WORLD 


1970 was the main year during which Walt Disney Produc- 
tons assembled its vast resources—physical, financial, human 
and creative—to the building in Florida of a new vacation 
kingdom. To reconstruct the story of the building of this great 
new empire we have drawn pertinent information from a vari- 
ety of sources. 


A Special Report 


In October of 1970, Walt Disney Productions released a 
special report to its stockholders detailing the progress of the 
Florida Project. Portions of that report follow: 


WALT DISNEY WORLD—FLORIDA 
A SPECIAL REPORT TO OUR STOCKHOLDERS 


(Copyright 1970 
Walt Disney Productions) 


Walt Disney World Begins Final Year of 
Construction 


With just one year to go before opening, Walt Disney World 
has moved into high gear with construction on its new destina- 
tion vacation resort and “Magic Kingdom” theme park. 

The number of workers on the job has risen in the past two 
months from 1,500 to more than 3,400. 

Currently the nation’s largest non-governmental construc- 
tion project, work is accelerating on the theme park attractions, 
650-acre waterway, golf courses, two resort hotels, transporta- 
tion network, camp grounds and recreational facilities. The 
project is on schedule for its October, 1971 opening. 
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| All across the nation, components for the new vacation capi- 
tal are being manufactured and shipped to the site. 

Monorail trains, steamboats, a giant carousel, Skyway 
funicular, 16 submarines, figures for “It’s a Small World” and 
vhosts for the “Hau nted Mansion” are among the more unusual 
items now nearing completion. 

Disney tailors are designing more than 40,000 costumes 
—everything from formal Presidential attire to a steamboat 
captain’s cap. 

On the site, structural steel for the Contemporary hotel and 
sea walls for the South Seas style Polynesian hotel are going in 
place—while modular room units are coming off the assembly 
line. 

More than 60,000 trees and shrubs from around the world 
| have been stockpiled and are being transplanted onto lagoon 
| islands and into jungles. 

After spending three years in basic land preparation, the 
| work force is now concentrating on various stages of construc- 


| tion on individual theme park attractions such as Main Street 
| U.S.A., Grand Railroad Station, Cinderella’s Castle, Swiss 
Family Treehouse, Enchanted Tiki Room, Jungle River 
: Cruise, Country Bear Band, One Nation Under God, Mickey 
Mouse Musical Revue, Haunted Mansion, It’s a Small World, 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, Autopia—to name only a 
few—plus a wide variety of theme restaurants and shops. 

A 150-ship Navy is being built in St. Petersburg, monorail 
trains are being assembled by an Orlando-based aerospace firm 
| and five old-fashioned trains are being refurbished in Tampa. 

The State Road Department recently completed two large 
multilane interchanges to ease motorists into the main entrance 
on SR 530 just off Interstate 4. 

All will fit together in the final year before opening to make 


| 
| Sa Disney World a complete destination “Vacation King- 
| om,” 


First of more than 150 unique ships and other watercraft for 
the Walt Disney World Navy are beginning to move down the 


Walt Disney World Builds Its Own Navy 
shipyard ways in Florida. 

} 

|} 
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These vessels range from paddlew 
jungle launches to “19th century” 
canoes. 


heel steamboats and 
submarines and Indian 


They will play important entertainment roles in the new 
“Magic Kingdom” theme park and vital parts in a transportation 
network linking Walt Disney World's major resort hotels with 
the park. 

Already completed are 16 Adventureland Jungle River 
launches, a new version of one of the most popular attractions 
in California's Disnevland. 

They will carry guests on winding cruises down “dangerous” 
rivers and through exotic jungle shrines. 

Also being readied are brand new, old-fashioned steam- 
powered launches. Looking like the “African Queen” of mo- 
tion picture fame or the Philippine river cruisers of 50 years 
ago, the “Voyager” launch will be the first of six such vessels, 
38 feet long and carrying 35 passengers each. 

They will carry guests across Bay Lake and the Walt Disney 
World lagoon from hotel and recreation sites to the theme park 
entrance. 

Constuction has also started on 12 adventure-seeking sub- 
marines patterned after the rivet-dotted sub from Walt Disney’s 
“20,000 Leagues Under the Sea.” 

Carrying 36 passengers each, they will tour a vast underwater 
world to view lost continents and ocean marvels. 

Following the subs down the ways will be two new side- 
wheel steamboats patterned after Florida river craft of a 
hundred years ago. 

Dubbed the Osceola-class, the 200-passenger steamboats 
will carry guests from the Main Parking Area to the theme park. 
They will also be used for moonlight cruises on the 650-acre 
lake-lagoon area which forms the heart of the “Vacation King- 
dom.” : 

Many of the Disney Navy’s craft are being built at Morgan 
Yacht Co. shipyards in St. Petersburg, including a newly de- 
signed class of family-fun sailboats. 

The five-passenger sloop will turn land-lubbers into racing 
skippers in a few minutes. They will be unsinkable, ai: to 
maneuver and speedy enough to create a whole new class 0 
racing sailboats. f 

Flagship of the Walt Disney World Navy will be a MAS 
Twain class, rear paddlewheel steamboat similar to its Disney 
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new Mark Twain will carry 450 passen- 
f America in the “Magic Kingdom. 


Three Walt Disney World Golf 


é e 
land counterpart. Th : 
vers along the Rivers 


Pamous Architect Plans 


i ee, 18-hole championship golf courses now being oa 

ae for Walt Disney World’s “Vacation neo A 
Seis change the face of the landscape from flat brush-land to 
P re cre nation’s foremost golf e 
die Joseph L. Lee of Boynton Beach, Florida, they offer 
Challenges both to golfers and to the designer. 


According to Lee, who has been designing outstanding 
courses for 20 years, the Walt Disney World golf facilities 
represent an outstanding opportunity for a designer. 


“They'll be tough, but they'll be interesting,” Lee says. “And 
the setting will be among the most beautiful in the world. 


Large Area Set Aside As Conservation Preserve 


More than 7,500 acres of Walt Disney World have been set 
aside by the Disney organization for permanent protectionasa 
Conservation Area. 

The area includes typical natural Florida wetlands which are 
of great interest to conservationists, biologists and wildlife 


enthusiasts because they support a wide variety of plant, ani- 
mal and bird life. 


Focal point of the Conservation Area is the western portion of 


the Reedy Creek Swamp, containing beautiful primitive areas 
and stands of Virgin cypress. 


Designation of this large sanctuary is part of a master plan for 


conservati ; 
va ates to protect natural beauty and wildlife 
ntorming the publi i Or 
con wi Stir 
resources. se, harmonious use of natural 
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wadable technology. urbanized development can be achieved 
withont causing deterioration of the environment or disturbing 
lomeal balance of adjacent areas. 


the veca 
voenl Trans To Provide “Highway In The Sky” Transpor- 
hat l Ne ttcork 

The srala tourist attraction at Disneyland for ten years 
tnd the rapid transit dream of city planners for nearly a 
entin—will become a complete transportation network at 


Walt Disnes World 

Now under assembly in Orlando, the new Walt Disney 
World Monorail trains will carry passengers on concrete beams 
running in either direction from the transportation center on 
the edge of a 14.000-car day parking area. 

Soaring up to 60 feet above the ground as it crosses a ship 
channel between Bay Lake and the lagoon, the monorail passes 
directly through the huge lobby-concourse of the Contempo- 
rary Resort Hotel. 

It will stop in front of the “Magic Kingdom” theme park and 
beside the Polynesian Hotel on its return to the transportation 
center in the parking lot. 

As three other theme resorts—Asian, Venetian and 
Persian—are completed during Walt Disney World’s five-year 
Phase I, monorail service will be extended to the other hotels 
and recreation facilities. 

Six trains, with a capacity of 212 passengers each, are now 
under construction. They will attain speeds up to 45 miles per 
hour. 

Fach is fully air-conditioned and capable of full operation in 
either direction with operators’ controls in observation com- 
partrnents at either end of the train. 

Luxurious interiors with carpeted floors and padded seats are 
arnong the trains’ appointments. 

The sleek silver and white trains will be the fourth version of 


Disney Monorail trains, the only fourth generation monorails 
in the world, 


The 1970 Annual Report 
“WY 


> suey Productions Annual Report—1970,” for the 
year ending on October 3 (Copyright 1970 Walt Disney 
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Productions) sheds additional light on the massive construc- 
tion activity carried out by the company during the year. I have 
selected numerous relevant excerpts from the report to reveal 
some of the highlights of 1970. The selected excerpts follow: 


Excerpt No. 1 


A WORD FROM ROY O. DISNEY 


The year 1971 starts us down the homestretch to the opening 
day of the Walt Disney World project in Florida. This past year 
has been a very fascinating and intriguing one for those of us 
closely involved in its development and building. Naturally, 
there have been some problems, but they are all of the type that 
are inherent in any big job, and none have been impossible to 
solve. 

In the beginning, we planned for the theme park to accom- 
modate 8 million guests annually, but we now feel that estimate 
was too conservative, and we are planning the park to handlea 
10 million visitor load. This increased scope has necessitated 
the addition of several rides and the expansion of others, which, 
in turn, has given rise to some substantial additional costs. 

Further, due to the accelerating inflationary trends in the cost 
of labor and construction materials, from which we have not 
been immune, we believe that the more things we can do this 
year—even at the present level of cost—the better off we will 
be in the long run. We feel sure that it is best to proceed on this 
course rather than to postpone or curtail any part of the project, 
because everything is sure to be more costly in later years. 

Finally, additional business opportunities related to the 
project have opened to us as we have gone along, and we are 
planning to take advantage of them. 

For these reasons, it now appears that our early estimate of 
corporate investment is going to be substantially exceeded. 
Most of this represents increased scope. 

Asa result, and after discussing the subject with our Board of 
Directors, our Bankers and our Investment Bankers, we are 
proceeding to arrange for the additional necessary financing. 
The final form of this additional financing will be determined 
and made public by the time this Annual Report reaches you. 


Se amen aaa 
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Annual Report—1970 Excerpt No. 2 
WALT DISNEY WORLD 


The Walt Disnes World Vacation Kingdom has entered its 
Anal vear of pre-opening construction, and is progressing 
ramdly in anticipation of its first season of operation, scheduled 
to begin m October, 1971. 

Stretching three miles trom east to west and over two miles 
trom north to south, this first phase of the Walt Disney World 
proyectencompasses more than 2,500 of the 27,500 acres owned 
by Disney subsidiaries in central Florida. 

In its first vear. Walt Disney World will offer a wide variety of 
vacation and convention-onented facilities, including: a new 
Magic Kingdom theme park comparable to California’s Disney- 
land . . . 630-acres of waterways lined with white, sandy 
beaches and suitable for all types of aquatic recreation; two 
resort hotels connecting with the theme park and entrance 
complex via three-and-one-half miles of twin-rail monorails; 
campgrounds, nature trails, two golf courses and other outdoor 
recreational facilities. 

The total investment at Walt Disney World by all participat- 
ing organizations will exceed $300 million on opening day. 

By the beginning of the vear, the on-site work force under the 
overall direction of Joseph W. Fowler, Senior Vice President- 
Engineering and Construction, numbered more than 4,000, 
giving rise to comments that Walt Disney World represents the 
nation’s largest non-governmental construction project. In the 
mill and staff shops alone, more than 200 workers are creating 
facades for such attractions as the 15th Century Cinderella’s 
Castle and the 19th Century Main Street area. All of these 
employees were trained by five specialists brought from 
Disnevland in California. 

Literally millions of components for the project have begun 
arriving at the site from all over the world, including pre- 
stressed concrete monorail beams from Tacoma, Washington, 
gas turbines from Toronto, sky-ride gondolas from Switzerland, 
a giant 72-horse carouse] from northern California, narrow- 
gauge steam locomotives from Yucatan, Mexico, boilers from 


Houston, chillers from Syracuse, and an entire fleet of water 
craft built in St, Petersburg, Florida, 
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In Glendale, California, executives of WED Enterprises, 
Inc. and MAPO, Inc., the Disney subsidiaries for research and 
design and prototype manufacturing respectively, report that 
all of the show elements planned for opening day attractions 
are progressing on schedule. 

Meanwhile, at the site, the Reedy Creek Improvement Dis- 
trict, a public authority empowered to carry out water control 
programs, provide utilities and other necessary services for the 
Disney property, is moving forward with a program of 
environment control which is destined to become a model for 
future conservation-conscious developments. 

William E. Potter, President of the District’s Board of Super- 
visors, points to the following concepts, which are central to 
this plan: a network of corridors beneath the amusement theme 
park to house and provide easy access to a wide variety of 
services (water supply, waste water and solid wastes collection 
and transport, electrical distribution systems, and deliveries of 
merchandise and service via small vehicles); modern trash 
incineration facilities utilizing wet scrubbers and filters to re- 
duce stack emissions to standards surpassing the requirements 
of the Florida Air and Water Pollution Control Commission; 
and tertiary treatment of waste water. 

The waste water treatment plant will deliver a “polished” 
effluent, which will be used to irrigate the golf courses and Walt 
Disney World’s permanent horticultural nursery, both of which 
will be located nearby. 

Key to the solid waste collection program is the new AVAC 
system of Aerojet-General Corporation. This installation, the 
first of its kind in the United States, will use underground 
pneumatic tubes to quickly, economically and hygienically 
deliver trash to a central collection point from stations in the 
theme park and Contemporary Resort-Hotel. 

Also nearing completion is the Central Energy Plant. The 
design of this plant has been integrated with other needs of the 
project, so that the waste heat created by the gas turbine 
generators, rather than escaping into the atmosphere, will be 
captured for use in producing high temperature hot water, 
chilled water and compressed air. The high temperature hot 
water, in turn, will fulfill demands for space heating, domestic 
hot water, cooking and absorption chilling for air conditioning. 
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The program outlined above will be complemented by the 
permanent management and protection of the 7,500-acre Walt 
Disney World Conservation Area. Focal point of the Conserva- 
tion Area will be the western portion of the Reedy Creek 
Swamp, which contains some of the state’s most beautiful 
primitive areas and stands of virgin cypress trees. 

The state of Florida has completed construction of the two 
maior interchanges which will provide easy access to Walt 
Disney World, and construction has begun on the widening to 
four-lane standards ot the entire length of State Road 530 from 
the exit of the Sunshine State Parkway near St. Cloud west to 
U.S. Highway 27. There, another interchange is under con- 
struction which will eliminate dangerous left-hand turns. All 
of this additional work should be completed by October, 1971. 

The 4.7 mile, four-lane north-south parkway, which will take 
visitors from the main entrance to the Vacation Kingdom site, is 
now open and its landscaping has begun. 

All in all, more than 60,000 plants, shrubs and trees are being 
transplanted to permanent locations in Walt Disney World 
under a program that will create a unique garden atmosphere 
throughout the vast recreation-vacation complex. 

Meanwhile, with all phases of construction progressing satis- 
factorily, pre-opening marketing plans were finalized during 
an all-day meeting with Walt Disney World lessees on October 
15th. 

During the meeting, it was announced that Walt Disney 
World’s opening celebration will be the subject of a 90-minute 
television special, to be aired over the NBC Television Net- 
work next October. It was also reported that more than 200 
conventions and business meetings have already been 
scheduled at Walt Disney World. All major hotel space allotted 
to convention activities during 1972 has now been sold. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(Donn B. Tatum) 


This has been an outstanding year for the Company. Gross 
revenues reached a new high for the tenth year in succession 
and earnings were the best ever. 


A 
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All divisions reported increases. Fiscal 1970 was the best 
year in history for worldwide film revenues and also for Dis- 
neyland. 

Consolidated net income of the Company and its domestic 
subsidiaries increased 38% to $21,759,000 or $3.83 per share as 
compared to $15,804,000 or $3.41 per share last year. This wasa 
fifty-three week year, the additional week at the end of Sep- 
tember not making a significant contribution in the overall. 

Fully diluted earnings per share were $3.68 as compared to 
$2.83 last year. Our per share earnings assume the exercise of 
all outstanding stock options. From now on there will be no 
material difference between primary and fully diluted per 
share earnings figures. 

Capital disbursements for the year for plant and equipment 
amounted to $70,575,000. This includes $66,779,000 for Walt 
Disney World in Florida. As explained in Note 3, we have 
credited capital disbursements for Florida with net interest 
received in the amount of $4,107,000. 


The Walt Disney World projectin Floridais progressing well 
and continues to grow in scope as well as in opportunity and 
potential. It is scheduled to open to the public in October, 
1971; and while it will continue to grow from then on, on 
opening day we are confident it will be an attraction which will 
meetthe high expectations which we and the public have forit. 

Comparisons between Walt Disney World and Disneyland 
are difficult to make because of the differences between them. 
Disneyland is a worldwide attraction which draws its primary 
support from the ever-growing Southern California market, 
secondarily from the entire part of the United States west of the 
Mississippi River and finally from the rest of the world. 

Disneyland’s appeal and, as a result, its audiences will main- 
tain a steady growth even after the opening of Walt Disney 
World. Therefore, it is imperative that we include in our 
financial planning adequate provision for new shows and at- 
tractions and expanded capacity to take advantage of this large 
potential. i 

Walt Disney World is by definition a destination point, a 
place where people will come from afar and where they will 
stay for several days in combination with a visit to the Florida 
and Caribbean area. Its primary source of support is expected to 
be the millions of people who live in the eastern part of the 
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tL mted States and who already visit Florida in large numbers 
every vear. All experts agree that this trend will increase and 
that Walt Disney World will be a stimulant in that regard. 

But trom the outset, we anticipate Walt Disney World will 
also be the destination of an ever-growing number of people 
trom Europe and South America, and secondarily, it should 
draw its support trom the local Florida population which pres- 
enth approximates seven million people. 

But there are phy sical ditterences too. Walt Disney Worldisa 
complex of things, including a place similar in concept and 
purpose to Disneyland. but involving many other aspects. It is 
being developed on truly virgin land in which all of the normal 
public amenities have had to be developed as a part of the 
project. But the very process of providing for these basic public 
tacilities have in themselves provided our Company with a 
number of important business potentials and opportunities 
which have not existed for us in California in connection with 
Disneys land. These take on added significance when one con- 
siders that our Florida land is located in an area of substantial 
growth to be augmented and accelerated by our own de- 
velopment there), that millions of people are expected to visit 
there each vear, and that the focus of worldwide attention will 
center upon it. As a result we are ina position of leadership ina 
rapidly developing area. 

Following are some of the principal activities in which our 
Company will be engaging for the first time as a result of our 
Walt Disney World development. Each of these represents a 
business opportunity with varying degrees of real potential. 


e Communication services, including a controlling interest 
ina new telephone company franchised to serve the area, 
closed circuit television and other communication ser- 
vices made possible by reason of the high capacity coaxial 
cable which is being installed. 

e A complete print shop. 

Land development which is represented by the commu- 
nity of Lake Buena Vista planned for the vicinity of the 
highly successful Preview and Information Center and 
where the master plan now in development calls for 
Motor Inns, a commercial center, garden apartments, a 
second horme community, a hospital and a mobile home 
park. 
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e Hotels and other lodging facilities, including a beautiful 
camp ground area adjacent to a magnificent beach in 
which every type of camping experience, from sleeping 
on the ground and in tents to the most luxurious vehicle, 
according to one’s preference, will be provided; an excit- 
ing new Western Village where people can actually stay; a 
Dude Ranch. 

e Automotive services, including auto care centers, gas sta- 
tions and automobile rentals. 

e An insurance agency. 

A laundry. 

Tour and travel activities of all kinds, including com- 
puterized reservation services. 

Conventions. 

e Entertainment services, including services for conven- 
tions and sales meetings, night clubs, special shows, spec- 
taculars, pageants. 

e The manufacture and distribution, nationwide of many 
kinds of merchandise arising out of the combined pur- 
chasing power and retail exposure inherent in merchan- 
dising aspects of Disneyland and Walt Disney World. 

e Recreation services of every kind including golf, boating, 
water sports, horseback riding, tennis, fishing, excursions 
to nearby places of interest. 

e A magnificent conservation area where a wilderness ex- 
perience in varving degrees can be provided with oppor- 
tunities for a high quality of fish and game management. 

e Recently we have greatly expanded our engineering and 
construction organization so that it is now capable of and 
has taken over the responsibilities of the general contrac- 
tor at Walt Disney World. We call it Buena Vista Construc- 
tion Co. and it will see a very busy future in taking direct 
charge of the Company’s construction projects. 


There is a related group of activities redounding to our 
benefit from the whole spectrum of public services, including 
sewers, electricity, gas, water and solid waste disposal to be 
furnished by the governmental authorities created by the 
Florida Legislature to serve our project. Because these services 
will be provided to others as well as to ourselves there will be 
generated substantial revenues for these governmental au- 
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thorities thereby spreading and lightening the load of local 
taxes and assessment charges. We are, and for some period of 
tme. will be the primary source of support of the District, 

This is the background against which the increased amount 
of corporate investment in Walt Disney World by opening day 
must be assessed. 

Our earlier estimate of corporate expenditures by opening 
day was necessarily tentative in that it was made without the 
benefit of the experience which is now behind us. Since that 
time many things have happened which have had the inevita- 
ble result of increasing the scope of the project as we see it now 
as compared to the way it appeared then. Some of the business 
opportunities mentioned above were initially designed to be 
third party operations. Also, as a result of continuing surveys, 
including nine months of attendance at our Preview Center, we 
have updated our estimate of the first year visitors to ten million 
trom the eight million figure previously used. At the present 
time our estimate of corporate investment on opening day is 
approximately $230,000.000. As a result additional financing 
will be required; and on December 4, when this letter is being 
written, that subject is under study. 

Some of this is attributable to the substantial increases in 
rates of construction labor and costs of construction materials 
which have occurred over the past two years. Our estimates 
have been increased by something less than 10% as a result of 
these factors which, considering the national averages, I con- 
sider to be quite satisfactory. 

From the outset we hate sought to exert leadership in consis- 
tently upgrading our planning to meet the increasing respon- 
sibility business must accept today in the field of ecology. With 
the most expert of advice we have not spared anything in 
meeting this responsibility and from the standpoint of minimiz- 
ing the deleterious effect upon the environment and in apply- 
ing the highest standards of conservation we shall have a de- 
velopment which will be a model. I consider this additional 
money very well spent. 

Related to this is the implementation of the plan which has 
evolved as we have progressed in development to eliminate 
the necessity for the autornobile while visiting Walt Disney 
World. This has resulted in adding alternative means of access 


such as the spectacular Monorail System and the large capacity 
stearnboats. 
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But by far the preponderance of the increased investment has 
resulted from the large increase in scope of the project inevita- 
bly resulting from our recognition of additional requirements 
which translate themselves into additional opportunity and 
therefore additional potential for the Company. These have 
been described above. As a result we have achieved a greater 
capacity to handle our guests and visitors, produced more valu- 
able developable real estate than we had originally planned; 
will have a more efficient plant with a much higher calibre of 
construction than has been our experience at Disneyland; and 
will have made basic provisions now for the future which we 
believe will see continued growth and development. 

We believe the Company’s prospects are bright—near term 
as well as long term. The current fiscal year is too young to 
predict with any precision its results. All of the ingredients are 
in existence which could, and in my opinion should, lead to a 
period of continued growth, even as compared to the record 
levels of last year. 


Respectfully, 


Signed, Donn B. Tatum 
President and Vice Chair- 
man of the Board 


December 9, 1970 
Burbank, California 


National News Coverage 


In November and December of 1970 two pertinent national 
news stories appeared which I consider important enough to 
present here. The stories appeared in Business Week 
magazine and The New York Times. Both dealt with the con- 
struction phase of Disney World and also touched upon the 
influence of Disney on the Orlando area. The Business Week 
article, dated November 14, was divided into two separate 
stories: One part dealt with the construction of Disney World 
and the other focused on the impact. The Times article com- 
bined the two topics into one story. The two Business Week 
articles appear first: 
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DISNEY WORLD WAKES SLEEPY ORLANDO 


(Copyright 1970 by Business Week magazine. 
Reprinted by permission.) 


The city of Orlando was ill-prepared for the big frost of 1895. 
It nipped Orlando’s citrus groves close to the roots, and all but 
sank the town where it had barely begun to sprout in the 
marshy heart of central Florida. Today some Orlandoans fear 
thes are hardly any better prepared for the big bonanza of 1971, 
which is supposed to arrive sometime around next October 
when the $300-million Walt Disney World opens practically 
nest door. 

Were about 10 years late in getting things done,” says the 
city’s leading banker, MacDonell Tyre, president of the First 
National Bank at Orlando. Orlando’s country-town traffic ar- 
rangements particularly irk him. “We're well-fixed for major 
highways.” he savs, “but few people around here seem to 
realize that. if Disnev’s predictions are anywhere near accu- 
rate. it could be like Army-Navy game day here every day.” 

Jobs and tounst dollars generated by the 27,000-acre won- 
derland that Walt Disney Productions, Inc., is building prom- 
ise a generous economic spillover for Orlando. While there is 
some debate on just how big the bonanza will be, some of 
its signs are already showing. The aerospace crunch may have 
caused the city’s biggest employer, Martin Marietta Corp., to 
let 4.500 Orlandoans go and all but dried up the money flow 
from Cape Kennedy 60-odd mi. to the east, but construction in 
and around Disney World has kept paychecks coming in. 

Commercial developers have paid fortunes for acreage 
within the five miles between Orlandoand Disney World, and 
real estate men, sorne with $35,000 houses they cannot readily 
sell today, have gleefully watched half-acre lakefront home 
sites climb to $20,000 in value in anticipation of the Disney 
bonanza. Even downtown Orlando, all but stripped of retailing 
activity by years of exodus to suburban shopping centers, is 
experiencing a modest revival as a financial center for the 
building and tourist industry springing up around it. And 
businessmen happily tick offa growing list of civic assets, from 
a jetport blossoming in the outskirts that will be able to handle 
S-nillion passengers a year by 1974, to a new Orlando Naval 
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training station and the prospect of a new University of Florida 
campus with eventually 15,000 students. 

Orlando business leaders fret that their local government, 
dominated by a county commission, may be too old and slow for 
the times ahead. Led by banker Tyre and others, they are 
pushing for a consolidated, metropolitan government such as 
Miami and Jacksonville have. 

The scramble in Orlando to catch up with the wonderful 
world Disney is expected to thrust upon it is tempered with 
some misgiving that Disney World, not Orlando, is becoming 
the big boy in the neighborhood. Indeed, in acquiring 27,000 
acres of Florida heartland (instead of the 90 acres on which it 
was content to build Disneyland in Anaheim, Calif.), the Dis- 
ney organization sought to insulate itself from the independent 
amusement attractions that, according to some in the Disney 
front office, stole a bit of Disneyland’s luster in California. It 
has also fairly effectively insulated itself from Orlando. 

Further, in order to provide its own utilities and facilities for 
the mammoth undertaking, Disney obtained its own municipal 
charters from the state. Disney World’s address, therefore, is 
the new town of Buena Vista, not Orlando. 

Buell G. Duncan, Jr., senior vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, takes a broader view. “It’s going to be like a 
permanent World’s Fair,” he says of Disney World. “Not only 
Orlando will benefit, but all of Florida will.” Land developers 
particularly share his view; home sites 20 mi. from Disney’s 
main gate off Interstate 4 have jumped as much as tenfold in 
price, and commercial land values have behaved even more 
spectacularly. Top figure so far is $155,000 that Marathon Oil 
Co. paid for a single acre for a service station next to the main 
entrance. 


RUSH TO BUILD. Hopes fora mounting land boom are hardly 
dimmed by a current glut of new higher-priced homes, some of 
which were put on the market by cutback victims at Martin and 
Cape Kennedy. Nor do they seem to be impaired by Disney 
World’s plan to build a 20,0000-resident community within its 
own borders, which presumably will draw many of its inhabi- 
tants from among Disney’s eventual 10,000 employees, but 
will have room for thousands more. That does not faze one Or- 
landoan with property elsewhere. “Not everybody,” he says 
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confidently, “is going to want to live 24 hours a day with 
Mickey Mouse.” 

The developer with the largest bet on Disney’s success is 
Major Realty Corp.. which has 2,600 acres within a mile of 
Disney World. and an ambitious $360 million master plan fora 
community of motels, schools, homes, parks, shopping centers, 
sen ice stations, and restaurants. Other companies have heady 
plans, too. Coca Cola and Investors Diversified Services, Ince., 
are part of a group that is developing a 12,000-acre community 
tor 25.000 people, and Florida Gas Co. is working on a com- 
munity ot similar size on land near the Orlando Industrial Park, 
owned by Martin Marietta. 


WAKING UP. Pre-Disney Orlando, despite its general location 
between Florida’s bustling and touristy coasts, has always 
maintained the air of an overgrown (population: 96,000) coun- 
try crossroads, a community of citrus groves, lakes, gardens, 
modest economic attainments, and a style of living that 
prompted Orlandoans to call their place “The City Beauti- 
tul.” 

With Disney World spawning a need for business and 
financial services, downtown Orlando seems about to shake off 
its slumber. Two of Florida’s largest bank holding companies, 
Southeastern Bancorporation of Miami and Atlantic National 
Bank of Jacksonville, have opened major downtown offices. A 
score of insurance companies have set up shop in midtown, and 
some are building. The Hartford Insurance Group, for one, has 
putupa 14-story. $4.3-million Orlando headquarters, and CNA 
Financial Corp. has come into town witha $10-million building 
19 stories tall. 

Echoing other optimists, Harry Ferran, president of Ward Air 
Conditioning Co., says, “The slump has apparently bottomed 
out, and downtown is coming back, not as a retail center, but as 
a financial-insurance center.” 

Most Orlandoans look upon Disney World as a sort of Snow 
White about to deliver 10-million Prince Charmings into their 
midst, each a tourist with money to spend. “Even if each one 
only buys a tank of gas,” one Orlando businessman marvels, 
“wonldn’t that be something?” The notion has not escaped the 
oi] companies, at least. Their industry predicts that 150 new 
service stations will have to be built in and around Orlando in 
just the next five years, 
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The Second Business Week Article 
A BRAND NEW HOUSE FOR MICKEY MOUSE 


(Copyright 1970 by Business Week magazine. 
Reprinted by permission.) 


Cinderella’a Castle is already 100 ft. high. Concrete pylons 
trace the path of the monorail railroad. Skeletal frameworks 
define the outlines of the Mickey Mouse Musical Review, the 
Hall of Presidents, the Haunted Mansion, Tom Sawyer’s Is- 
land, and another version of a Walt Disney favorite, It’s a Small 
World. An area recreating Main Street, U.S.A., of 1890 is all but 
complete. 

Last week, as 3,800 workmen crawled over the site, Disney 
World, the $300-million extravaganza outside Orlando, Fla. 
had all the look of a show ready to open on time. Says Joe 
Fowler, senior vice-president in charge of construction, “We're 
out of the ground. We’re definitely going to open on schedule.” 

The Disney people, confident of meeting their October, 
1971, deadline for opening the gates of Disney World, appear 
ruffled only by one thing, a recent analysis by F.S. Smithers & 
Co., a New York investment firm, suggesting that attendance at 
the mammoth spectacle may fall short of Disney’s projection of 
10-million a year. The Orlando area, the analysis points out, is 
colder in winter and hotter in summer than Miami, somewhat 
limiting its attraction in those months. Further, the Smithers 
report declared, Florida, being a less populous state, will not 
provide the repeat business that has boosted the gate at 
California’s Disneyland. 

“Nonsense,” a Florida spokesman for Disney retorts. “You 
don’t think we ran some exhaustive studies of our own before 
deciding on Orlando? Florida may not be so large, but it attracts 
22-million visitors a year, far more than California.” 

He rests his case on the success of the Disney World Preview 
Center, opened last January. “More than 500,000 people have 
come through since that time, without advertising, which is 
ahead of our projections,” he says. “If Smithers were right, 
don’t you think it would have started to show up in atten- 
dance?” 


CONVINCERS. If endorsement is needed, Disney World can 
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point to a growing list of U.S. corporations which have allied 
themselves with its tuture. Eastern Air Lines, Inc., has been 
named “official” airline to Disney World, and is sponsoring an 
exhibit in the Tomorrowland area. GAF Corp. has acquired the 
exclusive distributorship of film on the grounds, a right held in 
Calitornia’s Disney land by Eastman Kodak Co., and is pledged 
to spend more than $1-million in the next five years to build 
outlets throughout the park. Gulf Oil Corp. has a 10-year con- 
tract to supply the fuel oil for Disney World and will operate 
several total-care car service centers within the grounds. Bor 
den, Inc.. has been signed to handle all milk and ice cream 
products, and tour motel builders—TraveLodge, Dutch Inns of 
America. Roval Inns, and Roger Millers King of the Road 
—have tranchises to build on Disney World’s perimeter. 

Most august of Disney World's allies is U.S. Steel Corp., 
which has built an automated assembly plant on the grounds to 
turn out modular high-rise hotels. The first, with 1,057 rooms 
and monorail terminal in the lobby, is well under way. Ground 
will soon be broken tora second hotel, one of Polynesian motif 
scheduled to open next summer. 

To further still the voice of doubters, the Disney organization 
provides one more statistic: With the formal opening a year 
away, 175 conventions have already been booked. 


The New York Times Article 


NEW DISNEY WORLD IS RISING 
by Jon Nordheimer 


‘Copyright 1970 by The New York Times Company. 
Reprinted by permission.) 


Lake Buena Vista, Fla.—Out of the muck and matted tangle 
of cypress and palmetto trees, the stately spires of Cinderella’s 
castle spring into the Florida sky, waiting to welcome a story- 
book princess and 10 million visitors a year. 

Walt Disney World, a monument in gingerbread to the 
creator of Mickey Mouse and a clutch of other childhood fa- 
vorites, is taking shape in the interior of Florida, 16 miles 
southwest of Orlando. 

After eight years of planning, construction is under way in 
the biggest nongovernmental project in the world, with 4,000 
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workmen engaged in creating a landscape designed to send 
shivers of excitement through the young and old of Middle 
America. 

The success of the Disney World will depend, however, on 
several factors apart from the public enthusiasm already set in 
motion by the popularity of its counterpart outside Los 
Angeles, Disneyland. A main one will be the health of the 
national economy. 

Halt of the visitors at Disneyland come from inside Califor- 
nia, which has a population of nearly 20 million. Florida, the 
state with the second fastest rate of population growth in the 
last decade, after Nevada, has under seven million permanent 
residents. 


May be Hurt by Slump 


Therefore, Disney World will have to attract a sizable share 
of the 22 million out-of-state motorists who travel 500 to 2,000 
miles each year to reach Florida. A continuing sluggish 
economy could effectively shut it off from its customers if 
Americans are forced to curtail holiday travel. 

The climate of central Florida has raised other questions. 
During the peak summer vacation months the area of the Dis- 
ney World site is normally hot, humid and subject to daily 
thunderstorms, an occasional hurricane threat and insect prob- 
lems. Moreover, the winter climate here near Orlando is sev- 
eral degrees cooler on the average than Miami's and rain is 
more frequent. 

“We have to learn to operate all over again,’ said Roy Disney, 
brother of the late creative genius, Walt, who died in 1966 
shortly after divulging his plans for Disney World. “It’s differ- 
ent from California where we could use that beautiful climate 
most of the year. We’re doing everything possible to fight the 
hot weather. We are experimenting with cool air, for example, 
used not only to cool an area but also to throw up a barrier to 
keep bugs out of an attraction.” 

But happy endings are a Disney trademark and backers of the 
$300-mmillion development, scheduled for opening in October, 
are confident that the investment will be hugely profitable for 
the parent company, Walt Disney Productions, and the state. 

Roy Disney, the 77-year-old board chairman of Walt Disney 
Productions, estimated in an interview here recently that the 
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27.500 acres of land purchased five years ago as the site for 
Disney World would now have a market value of $1-billion. 


Called ‘Vacation Kingdom’ 


The huge expanse of land is the key to the Disney World 
plans. The 70-acre amusement section will be surrounded by 
hotels, motels, restaurants, ancillary places of entertainment 
—just about every activity and accommodation the average 
American Family will be seeking. Disney publicists have 
named the complex a “Vacation Kingdom.” 

“The hig difference between this and Disneyland in Califor- 
nia is that this is a real estate venture for us,” said Mr. Disney. 
“The amusement park is just a catalyst that will draw other 
investments here.” 

The impact on Florida is expected to be considerable, with 
some observers predicting a historic shift of the state’s 
economic and tourist center from Miami to Orlando. 

“This is as big an event as the development of the space port 
at Cape Kennedy.” said Gordon Wagner, director of the East 
Central Flonda Regional Planning Council, a body concerned 
with six counties extending from Orlando to the Atlantic Coast. 
“We expect there will be a $500-million investment in tourist- 
related activities outside of Disney World by 1980 and a need 
for 27.000 more hotel and motel rooms, and 70,000 new jobs. 
We see all this investment transforming tourism in Florida.” 

Most local residents and businessmen appear to be en- 
thusiastic about the changes Disney World will bring, but there 
are some grumblings heard from those who worry about the 
future and rising costs, especially in home construction. 


Land Values Rising 


Entirely aside from Disney World, land values here have 
risen by 33 per cent during the last five years. The era when a 
couple could purchase a $15,000 retirement home in central 
Florida appears to be over. “People who want low cost housing 
are being forced into mobile homes and condominiums,” an 
Orlando realtor said recently in assessing the trend. 

Fears have also been expressed that the cost of providing 
roads, schools and other public needs will raise local taxes and 
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therefore erase any benefits brought by Disney World to 
Florida. 

Private studies conducted for the Disney organization esti- 
mate that Disney World will attract 89 million visitors in its first 
10 years of operation, adding $6.6-billion in revenue to the state 
and creating 50,000 related jobs. 

At least part of this is expected to benefit the Greater 
Miami-Miami Beach area directly, according to the studies, but 
the outlook has not necessarily cheered the South Florida inn- 
keepers who are concerned that Disney World could ultimately 
detour dollars away from the area. 

When the park opens next fall two modern hotels with 2,000 
rooms will be ready across a lagoon from the amusement park, 
the first of five hotels planned by the Disney organization. In 
addition, there is a hotel center on another section of the prop- 
erty where major chains have leased sites. 


Complete Factory Built 


The United States Steel Corporation has built a factory with 
150,000 square feet of floor space just to produce unitized 
“modular” rooms at the site for use in the construction of the 
hotels. 

With a minimum of publicity, the hotels have already been 
booked to capacity for all available convention dates in 1972, 
with 175 conventions averaging 1,500 guests each. 

“The impact of Disney World on Miami Beach was to geta lot 
of people off their duffs and start planning,” said Elliott 
Roosevelt, a former Mayor of the resort city who now serves as 
director of its Tourist Development Authority. “We are in the 
position that we must stay competitive to stop the possible flow 
of major tourist activity away from Miami Beach.” 

The amusements at Disney World have drawn on the time- 
tested popularity of features at Disneyland, with modifications 
to indulge the creativity of the Disney engineers and techni- 
cians. 

Forty major attractions and six theme sections—To- 
morrowland,” for example, and “Fantasyland,” will provide 
entertainment to as many as 65,000 guests on peak sum- 
mer weekend days, with the average adult expected to buy a $5 
admission ticket entitling him to 10 individual amusement 
rides. 
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Like everything else at Disney World, the maintenance shop 
is oversized, with 200,000 square feet of floor space and 500 
workers who provide the necessary skills for giving form to 
imagination. 

One of the few labor disputes at the shop was centered on 
which building trade would be responsible for making plastic 
rocks, union masons or union plasterers. The plasterers won, 


1970 Economic Impact 


The most extensiv e and comprehensive magazine coverage 
ot the Disney development and its economic impact was pro- 
vided by Florida Trend, a business and finance magazine. In 
two separate editions, the magazine documented the Disney 
inspired business boom. One, a special edition, running more 
thana hundred pages appeared in September of 1970. Another 
article, which appeared in April of 1971, ran about twenty 
pages. These articles are too long and technical to be quoted 
here. but one paragraph from the latter describes their general 
theme and tone: 


Walt Disney World, a sprawling amusement resort develop- 
ment covering thousands of acres a few miles south and west of 
Orlando, is going to work a modern economic miracle. 


The Florida Trend articles described parts of the “economic 
miracle” which had already taken place and explained in 
detail what was expected to happen in the future. They placed 
great emphasis upon the projected population growth, stating: 


Florida Trend predicts that Disney World and the continuing 
development along the beaches will push Central Florida’s 
popnlation to 1.423.000 by 1980, for a net gain of 428,000 
people, or 100,000 more than were added the past 10 years. 


Central Florida will get exposure to millions of tourists who 
never saw it before, as Walt Disney World adds a massive new 
attraction to the area. Many of these people are certain to make 
the area their new hoine, especially those close to retirement. 
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Postscript 1970 


The first positive sign that Disney’s long honeymoon with 
Florida politicians was over surfaced in the fall of 1970. On 
| October 7, the Osceola County Tax Adjustment Board doubled 
| the tax assessment on about 10,500 acres of Disney land. The 
| Board increased the assessed value ofthe land from $1,109,250 
to $2,271,540. The reassessment was stimulated by complaints 
from surrounding property owners. Disney’s taxes were in- 
creased despite an informal agreement between Disney execu- 
tives and county and state officials allowing the assessment to 
remain unchanged until proposed improvements on the land 
were completed. Clearly, political attitudes toward Disney had 
| changed considerably since 1965. 


CHAPTER NINE 


1971—THE YEAR 
OF TRANSITION 


The highlight of 1971—and probably the highlight of the 
entire Disney development—was the official opening of Walt 
Disney World in October. 1971 was truly “a year of 
transition `—the vear in which the Disney Florida Project 
moved from the planning and building stage to the operating 
stage. Many significant events occurred during the year. Dis- 
ney publicity reached a new high: leading national and reg- 
ional newspapers and magazines ran stories covering such 
diverse topics as Disney labor relations, land speculation, 
landscaping, the business boom, social problems, employ- 
ment opportunities, Disney financial strategy, highway prob- 
lems. and the impact of Disney on air traffic. But the big news 
ot the year was the completion of the theme park and the 
opening of the Magic Kingdom. In the pages which follow I 
shall reconstruct the major events of the “Year of Transition” 
by quoting trom articles which reported the events in 1971. 


Some January Stories 


Business and Economic Dimensions Magazine carried a 
well written and thoroughly researched article about Disney 
in January 1971. The article described the Disney World de- 
velopment in detail and explained the business boom in Cen- 
tral Florida, quoting liberally from the Economic Research 
Associates report, the Leisure Systems Inc. study, and the 
Sinithers’ report. In addition, the author also quoted state- 
ments which had appeared in several previous editions of 
Business Week, Florida Trend magazine, and from reports 
published by the East Central Florida Planning Council. A 
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few selected paragraphs from the Business Dimensions’ arti- 
cle by Diane H. Rush, follow: 


DISNEY “IMAGINEERS” COME 
TO FLORIDA 
(Reprinted by permission.) 


The dawning of a new year invariably brings with it hopes for 
a better, brighter, bigger future. This year, perhaps more than 
any other in Florida’s economic history, will herald better, 
brighter, and without a doubt, bigger things for the state, for in 
October 1971 Disney unwraps its newest and biggest ex- 
travaganza—Walt Disney World. 

The total impact of Disney World has been widely specu- 
lated upon; however, whether one’s estimates are liberal or 
conservative, optimistic or pessimistic, there is one inescap- 
able certainty—Florida will never be the same. Disney World 
is no Mickey Mouse enterprise. 


The people who will benefit most from the influx of visitors 
attracted to Disney World are those concerned with tourist- 
oriented services. It should be mentioned that the average 
resident in Central Florida will likely suffer the sharp bite of 
higher prices, crowded schools, costlier homes and ultimately 
higher taxes to provide services for the expanding population. 
It has been the experience in most communities that as popula- 
tion becomes denser, tax rates increase in order to provide 
services for the expanding population. 

“Examination of Florida’s economic development” says 
University of Florida Director of Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, Carter C. Osterbind, “shows that the state’s 
economic expansion has resulted from its amenity resources. 
Its mild climate, extensive beaches, lakes and other pleasant 
living conditions are inviting to people who are seeking lei- 
sure, relaxation and recreation. In view of the relationship be- 
tween Florida’s economic expansion and the preservation of 
its image as a place offering exciting opportunities for vacation 
pursuits and pleasant living, it is important that new enter- 
prises be evaluated in terms of their contribution or distraction 
from this image. It appears that Walt Disney World will add 
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another dimension to Florida’s image as a recreational area and 
further diversify the recreational opportunities available to viş- 
itors.”” 


Disney’s Labor Pact 


U.S. News and World Report, inthe January 4, 1971 edition, 
discussed the Disney labor pact. They credited a union 
agreement with Disney's labor peace. Excerpts follow: 


THE LABOR PEACE OF 
“DISNEY WORLD” 


‘Reprinted from U.S. News and World Report.) 


An unusual labor agreement is credited with having kept the 
peace for two years on a huge construction project near 
here—while strikes plagued the building industry elsewhere. 

The project is “Walt Disney World,” described as the largest 
priv ate job ever undertaken by American Builders .... 


The Florida construction so far has employed some 3,500 
workers in 18 unions, and more than 100 contractors. 

Despite the complexities, Disney World has escaped serious 

abor strife. In many other areas, prolonged shutdowns have 
urred. President Nixon has stated that 1 out of 3 negotiations 
in construction has led to strikes. 

THREE-YEAR AGREEMENT. Those concerned with Dis- 
nev World say the key to peace is an over-all project agreement 
which was signed by the 18 unions in February, 1969. It runs 
tor three years. 

This master contract was worked out by the national leaders 
of the AFL-CIO unions and Disney officials, and then was 
ratified by the local unions. 

Among the major provisions is a pledge that there will be no 
strikes, picketing or slowdowns by unions or workers, and no 
lockouts, 

Swift arbitration of any dispute involving a work stoppage 
also is provided for. The neutral umpire must hold a hearing 
within 24 hours and must issue his binding decision within 
three hours after the hearing ends. 
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As part of the agreement, the unions were promised that 
contractors would do their hiring through union hiring halls, 
But it was specified that offers of jobs are not to be “in any way 
affected by union membership.” 

The pact further stipulates that if a union cannot supply a 
worker within 48 hours, the contractor is free to hire from any 
other source. 

“OPEN SHOP” TREATMENT. The agreement techni- 
cally provides for an “open shop” as required by Florida’s 
“right to work” law. However, union officials say few nonunion 
workers are employed. 

Since the master contract went into effect, there have been 
several minor work stoppages, but a Disney spokesman re- 
ported that none lasted more than four hours. 

Bonar Dyer, vice president for industrial relations of Walt 
Disney Productions, attributes the labor peace to the project 
agreement. He commented: “We’re very pleased with the 
small number of work stoppages, all of which have been of 
short duration.” i 

Union leaders enjoy it, too. R. H. Semon of Orlando, presi- | 
dent of the State Building and Construction Trades Council, 
pointed to rising unemployment in the industry. He added: , 

“We're fortunate to have this project. We’re happy to have 
Walt Disney in Florida. You know, it makes a lot of people 
happy when they’re working these days.” 

H. B. Roberts, vice president of the union council, said only 
one dispute has gone to arbitration, a half-day walkout of 
operating engineers last summer. 

EMPLOYMENT BOOST. Disney World has taken up the 
slack in construction employment in this area—about 60 miles 
west of Cape Kennedy, where space-program cutbacks have 
idled thousands. 

Under the project agreement, most of the construction work- 
ers get pay raises every six months. Wage rates are reported to 
be comparable to those of building crafts in the Orlando area. 

Pay scales, however, were described as generally lower than 
elsewhere in Florida. Ned Brown, manager of the Central 
Florida Chapter of Associated General Contractors, said: 

“This area has lagged behind for many years. Until Disney 
came along, this area was largely unorganized as far as unions 
are concerned.” 

(Copyright 1971 by U.S. News and World Report, Inc.) 
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In February 1971, Saturday Review carried a Disney story 
by David Butwin. Though the article discusses many of the 
topics presented in earlier sections, it merits reprinting be- 
cause of its unique tone. Portions of the Butwin article follow: 


WHISTLE WHILE YOU WORK 
(Copyright 1971 by Saturday Review. 
Reprinted by permission.) 


Mickey Mouse lives. He is in temporary residence in central 
Florida wearing a hard hat and inspiring the construction of 
Walt Disney World, an enterprise he hopes will combine the 
best qualities of Utopia and Toyland. I didn’t see Mickey ona 
recent expedition to the pine barrens and orange groves around 
Orlando, where the updated Disneyland is being built, but I 
could feel his nearness. 

Mickey says the Magic Kingdom park, with its dreamy ren- 
ditions of moated castles, Wild West saloons, jungle cruises, 
and a lot of playthings new to Disney followers, will open 
on schedule in October. Who is to doubt it? The original Dis- 
ney land opened in Anaheim, California, on July 17, 1955, pre- 

ively on time, just a year after groundbreaking. The Orlando 
branch will have taken longer to build, but, then, it hopes to 
iplish much more. 


Until Disney World started rising, Orlando was better known 
as a gateway to other places. About a third of the nation’s citrus 
tuitis grown in a sandy belt across central Florida, and three- 
fourths of the phosphate is mined in nearby Polk County. Or- 

ando does attract droves of retired couples and wintering 
Northerners, who can strike out on day trips to Cape Kennedy, 
Cypress Gardens, Daytona Beach, and dozens of lakes with 
such seductive names as Kissimmee and June in Winter. 

One of Orlando’s biggest employers, the Martin Marietta 
Corporation, builders of aircraft and missile parts, was dealt a 
blow by the cutback in space-industry funds, but Disney World 
saved some of the jous when it got Martin Marietta to build its 
monorail cars. “Our best surveys show that in the next ten years 
Disney World will produce a hundred thousand jobs in central 
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Florida.” Dick Nunis, director of operations and wearer of a 
Mickey Mouse watch, told me one clear Orlando night. 
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Probably the most significant difference [between Disney- 
land and Disney World] will be the length of stay and diversity 
of events programmed for Orlando visitors. Disneyland was 
designed to fetch customers for six or seven hours, then send 
them wheeling down the freeways to other California shrines. 
Disney World hopes to keep families and conventioneers (the 
hotels will be fitted with huge meeting halls) for several days 
with the added appeal of camping sites, riding stables, nature 
hikes, waterskiing, and nearly every other outdoor pursuit ex- 
cept possum hunting. 

No doubt opossums still roam the grounds today. Deer, al- 
ligators, snakes, dozens of varieties of water birds, and even 
armadillos have been spotted by an admittedly wary Disney 
staff. Armadillos? These horny creatures are native to Latin 
America and Texas, but their numbers have been growing in 
central Florida ever since a pair escaped from a visiting circus. 
It is guaranteed that water moccasins, alligators, and other of 
the less accommodating residents will be cleared out or at least 
hied away to a game refuge by opening day. The local mos- 
quitoes, a hungry breed, have been combatted with spraying 
and fogging actions. “Mainly we just have to keep the water 
flowing in our two lakes,” Nunis said. “And believe me, we’ve 
looked into the matter. We have a book that thick on insect 
control.” 

Most of the creators of Disneyland have been transferred to 
Orlando to work their magic on the burgeoning settlement. Bill 
Evans, mustachioed and movie-star handsome, the man whose 
landscaping techniques separate Disneyland from all other 
amusement parks, is testing more than a hundred types of trees 
and plants, including a couple of California redwoods, in the 
loamy soil. His admiring colleagues claim that Evans, with his 
chemical mastery, could grow a tree on a turtle’s back. Or ina 
parking lot. In fact, a grove of tender eucalyptus, already peek- 
ing five feet into the Florida sky, will one day shade a sloped 
and manicured parking lot on the fringe of the Magic Kingdom. 

Joe Fowler, a retired admiral, is another holdover from the 
Anaheim campaign. In short, he built Disneyland. And now he 
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is supervising all construction at Orlando. In true naval tradi- 
tion, he has surrounded himself with water, blending a pair of 
lakes, a jungle river, and other watery bodies into an atmo- 
sphere heavy with marine trappings. On his wall is a ship’s 
clock with Mickey Mouse face. Ecology was not much of an 
issue when Disney was alive, and yet he and Fowler agreed 
that the Orlando project would incorporate all the nature- 
saving devices that the Disney think tanks in Burbank, and 
the rest of technology, could produce. All the motorized vehi- 
cles in Disney World will run on steam or compressed natural 
gas. Waste will be sucked through underground ducts, baled, 
and burned in an incinerator that discharges barely a trace of 
smoke. 

Fowler said his friend Disney had hoped to create a model 
city beyond anything man has yet imagined, and after Phase 
II. Disney World will attempt an Experimental Prototype 
Community of Tomorrow, or, in company parlance, EPCOT. 
“It's still six or seven years off,” Fowler said. “A lot of research 
is going into EPCOT because we feel it has to be an exceptional 
city. It won't be built unless we’re convinced it’s different from 
eversthing else. Walt visited eight or ten of the so-called model 
communities, and invariably he came back and said, ‘Oh, we 
can do a lot better than that.’ And I think we can.” 

According to rough designs, EPCOT will be a series of 
concentric circles radiating outward to the suburbs, each home 
powered independently by a single tiny fuel cell much like the 
kind that provides the juice for the Gemini capsules. Monorails 
ind trams propelled by revolutionary linear motors will move 
people in and out of the city, but on the main streets there will 
be no moving vehicles. If EPCOT sounds as make-believe as 
Tomorrowland, then one should hear Fowler declare: “We 
already have two cities set up for incorporation by the state.” 

Ona warm January morning, with neither a raindrop nor a 
inosquitoin sight. I prowled the budding kingdom fifteen miles 
southwest of Orlando. From the railing of Victoria Station, I 
looked up the turn-of-the-century Main Street to Cinderella's 
Castle. honevcombed with red scaffolding. A crashing, whin- 
ing din rose above Main Street, and even as hundreds of hard- 
hatted workers clinbed about the project, others labored below 
in an eight-acre enclosure that may be the biggest basement in 
Florida. Down there, the wheels of Disney World will turn, 


preparing food, moving all vehicles, disposing of trash. 
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Picking my way through mounds of earth and piles of lumber, 
I came upon the Swiss Isle Tree House in its first stages of life, 
its ersatz limbs jutting out like cockeyed stovepipes. Frontier 
Land will have a mile-long har and a Country Bear Band that 
will make music by means of a Disney device known as audio- 
animatronics, the latest word in animation. It’s not enough that 
Disney bears move and growl and look like live specimens; 
now they’re playing guitars and drums. Man himself is being 
bettered by this new process. In the Hall of Presidents, our 
leaders will smile and scratch their heads and maybe hold their 
arms aloft. 

Driving away from the Magic Kingdom, I had to pull over to 
let a hotel room roll past on its way to being inserted into the 
skeleton of an A-frame. In a nearby assembly plant operated by 
United States Steel’s Realty Development Division one of 
these modular units, complete with utilities and interior decor, 
is turned out every two hours and then trucked to the appro- 
priate hotel site, an operation never before attempted on such 
a scale. | 

Disney Productions, new to hotel building and management, 
will have the contemporary A-frame and a Hawaiian village 
ready for the October opening; later, a Persian, a Venetian, and 
an Asian hotel will rise along the 650-acre lake and lagoon. 

Eagerly bidding for family business, Disney World hotels will | 
admit free of charge children under eighteen who stay in the | 
same room with their parents. “Exciting” is the word Disney 
people use most often to describe the hotel and recreation | 
facilities, which no doubt will have a touch of never-never land. 

Monorails, far sleeker and more sophisticated than those at | 
Disneyland, will glide through the vaulted concourse of the 

A-trame hotel en route to the Magic Kingdom. 

Disney World, like its predecessor, will be served by a 
clean-cut all-American staff. There is not a sign of the Wood- 
stock Nation. “We have pretty strict standards for employees,” 
said a hostess at the Preview Center, which shows mockups, 
maps, and films of the dawning civilization. “We girls don’t 
tease our hair or wear makeup—mascara and a little bit of 
powder are okay, but that’s it. The boys can’t wear sideburns 
below the middle of the ear. Out at Disneyland, we had one girl 
who went without a bra. Nobody warned her about it, but you 
couldn't tell anyway. 

Disney World executives, even those in their fifties and six- 
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ties, are just as scrubbed and buoyant. The visitor wonders how 
they regard the outside world; most of what they say, whether 
your pencil is poised or not, is shop talk. What they seem to 
believe in is the World of Walt Disney. “These people abso- 
lutely love their work,” said a member new to the team. 
“Theyre in at eight and out at ten. They look on Snow White 
and Mary Poppins as living creatures. It was Walt’s success 
with the movie Snow White that enabled him to expand opera- 
tions back in the late Thirties. They’re all grateful to Mary 
Poppins because the movie did so well that we could go ahead 
with Disney World.” 

We were talking at the airport, and, much as I wanted to 
listen, his Mickey Mouse watch said it was time to leave. So I 
flew out of McCoy Field toward another fantasyland called 
Miami Beach. 


Jobs 


The number of new jobs Disney would create was on many 
people’s minds. A Sentinel story by Dick Marlowe (3-30-71) 
covered the topic of employment at Disney World. Portions of 
his article follow: 


DISNEY WORLD TO BEGIN ‘CASTING’ 
FOR EMPLOYES 


All the world’s a stage. Particularly Walt Disney World. 

The $300 million vacation kingdom will soon begin filling 
some 6.030 jobs for the October opening. 

Disney officials prefer to think of it as “casting” rather than 
hiring. 

The inten iews—or “auditions” —will begin in June as the 
Disney extravaganza “directors” begin the process of choosing 
the “actors.” 

There will be no waiters at Walt Disney World. No wait- 
resses, bellhaps, security guards, janitors, busboys, or even 
dishwashers, 

Instead. there will be dining hosts and hostesses, food prep- 
aration hostesses, food service hosts, custodian hosts and 
security hosts. 
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Since Disney World has had between 30,000 to 40,000 job 
inquiries to date, they can be selective in hiring. With about 
1,800 prospective employes walking into the employment 
center each week—and another 8,000 inquiries pouring in each 
month in the mail—Disney executives feel secure in their 
ability to land outstanding people. 

Florida residents will get first consideration. 

Youth, neat appearance, enthusiasm, personality and that 
clean-cut look will win out over experience, says Tom East- 
man, employment manager. 

Eastman says Walt Disney World would rather educate em- 
ployes with the Disney philosophy than import experienced 
service personnel. 

The Disney “philosophy” basically is simple—be nice to 
people. 

Newly hired hosts and hostesses will first go to school. Walt 
Disney World University will teach Disney history and 
philosophy. 

Eastman, 28, is an example of Disney’s practice of promotion 
from within the ranks. Eastman went to work for Disney at the 
age of 18. 

Working his way through school as a Jungle Cruise ride 
operator, Eastman came up through the ranks. 

He stresses the fact young men and women can continue 
their education while working at the theme park. 

When you enter the employment center—located just across 
SR 535 from the Preview Center—one of the first things you see 
is a framed quotation. 

It says, “You can dream, design and build the most wonderful 
place in the world, but it requires people to make the dream a 
reality.” 


Anaheim Again 


Anaheim kept reappearing in the Disney discussions; pos- 
sibly because, as Tatum stated: “Anaheim could be an object 
lesson to Central Florida as it was to us.” One letter I found 
in the Disney Depository described Anaheim’s experience. 
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Apparently it was a Chamber of Commerce form letter 
mailed in response to the many requests for information con- 
cerning the impact of Disneyland on Anaheim. The letter 
follows: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
122 North Lemon Street 
Anaheim, California 


March 8, 1971 


In answer to your inquiry we are listing below some statistics 
with regard to the impact of Disneyland on Anaheim. 

Since it opened July 18, 1955 to October 3, 1970, total atten- 
dance at Disneyland is 95,460,783. During the fiscal year Oc- 
tober 3, 1969 to October 3, 1970 attendance is recorded at 
10.272.233. 

Disneyland has attracted many hotels, motels and restau- 
rants to Anaheim. Our City Treasurer’s office reports that bed 
tax revenue of 5% for the fiscal year of July 1, 1969 to June 30, 
1970. was $1.620,441.45. From July 1 to November 30 of this 
vear the revenue was $671,544.86. 

At the present time Anaheim has approximately 6,000 hotel 
and motel rooms which are almost filled to capacity during 
major conventions. Disneyland, Anaheim’s major recreational 
complex. attracts ov er 40.8% ofall visitors to California. In 1968 
California visitors numbered 16.1 million, and the estimated 
projected figure tor 1975 is 34 million. 

In 1964 the Economics Research Associates of Los Angeles 
made a study for the city of Anaheim concerning the economic 
impactofthe Disneyland recreation complex upon Anaheim. It 
deals with amounts derived from construction, retail sales and 
sen ice, etc. as generated by this facility. For a copy of that 
publication you may wish to write directly to the company at 
H15 South Flower, Los Angeles, California 90017. 

We hope this infonnation will be of help to you, and if we can 
be of further assistance, please contact us again. 


Sincerely, 
Larry Sierk 


Executive Vice 
President 
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National News Coverage 


Newsweek magazine in its April 19 edition concentrated its 
coverage, after brief introductory material, on the impact the 
Disney development would have on the Orlando area. The 
article candidly discussed some of the benefits and the bur- 
dens which flowed from the spectacular economic growth in 
Central Florida. Only portions of the article are reproduced 
below: 


A NEW BOOM: DISNEYLAND EAST 
(Copyright 1971 by Newsweek. 
Reprinted by permission.) 


So far, it is only a giant scar on the scrubby landscape of 
central Florida—a bulldozed pasture in the pine barrens and 
citrus groves, strewn with the sudden artifacts of construction 
gangs. Yet out of the mud rise improbable structures of fantasy: 
a storybook castle, the ruins of an Asian temple, the steel skele- 
ton and vinyl leaves of a giant, make-believe tree. And in six 
short months, the mud below will be totally hidden by the 
manicured fantasy above. For the pasture in central Florida is 
to become Walt Disney World, the $300 million, bigger-than- 
ever, better-than-ever East Coast Disneyland that has been 
designed to lure half a nation of tourists to its certifiably inno- 
cent merriment. 


PARASITES: Major corporations, of course, aren't the only 
ones counting on Disney to enrich them. Around Orlando, a 
number of local businesses are actively preparing to rake in a 
share of the windfall. “We don’t mind being the world’s 
greatest parasite to Walt Disney World,” said R. F. Raidle, 
president of Major Realty, one of several firms planning to turn 
acreage near the Disney project into a complex of office build- 
ings, hotels, restaurants and condominiums. Another company 
witha large stake in Disney’s success is the Florida Telephone 
Co., which has already spent more than $10 million getting 
ready for the Disney influx and raised its plans for capital 
improvements from $200 million to $350 million, “Tf it turns 
out Peter Pan can’t fly, they'll really be ina jam,” says one local 
businessman. 
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Before the coming of Disney, the area around Orlando was a 
quiet region of citrus groves, cypress-lined lakes and cattle 
ranches on land that nobody believed had any particular value. 
Indeed, the site chosen by Disney was mainly low-lying 
swamp that one old-timer disgustedly calls “the sorriest piece 
of land God ever put together.” After the site was acquired, 
Disney officials found to their dismay that they had to spend 
$33 million to make it suitable for construction—a task that 
involved shifting 8.5 million cubic yards of earth and elevating 
the park area by 12 feet. 

LANDED: Disney Productions paid an average $180 an acre 
for its land, which it carefully assembled over an eighteen- 
month period in 1964 and 1965. Rumors were rampantas to the 
identity of the “mystery developer.” “We guessed it was every- 
thing from Howard Hughes to a migrant labor camp,” says 
Charles Tyson, city manager of Kissimmee, the little town 
closest to the Disney site. But when the company made its 
plans public, in late 1965, it set off one of the biggest specula- 
tive land booms ever to hit Florida. So many speculators 
swarmed in that Tyson jokes that “they had to wear badges to 
keep from selling to each other.” The buying and selling 
pushed the value of commercial land in the area up to around 
$40.000 an acre; the biggest transaction thus far is to be com- 
pleted this month, when Humble Oil has promised to shell out 
$240,000 for two service-station sites that amount to slightly 
less than two acres. All told, the value of Disney-oriented land 
sales probably adds up to $110 million. 

Most of the speculators are stil] waiting for the right time to 
cash in. buta few millionaires have already been made. Proba- 
bly the biggest individual beneficiary is M. M. Overstreet, a 
73-year-old cattle rancher who has sold more than $7 million 
worth of land over the past four years. “I guess Disney’s done 
me more good than anybody else around here,” he says. “Peo- 
ple were knocking on my door almost every day—from 
Chicago, Califorma. Palm Beach, Miami. I didn’t want to sell, 
but my taxes got so high I couldn't hold out any longer. In one 
vear the assessment on some of my property went from $6 an 
acre ty S106000.” Overstreet has acquired three new ranches 
with his windfall—he didn’t see any point in having “all that 
money dragging around —and he doesn’t plan to change his 
style of hte But he as worned that the Disney invasion will 
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change the country and bring in its trail a host of undesirable 
side effects. “The way I see it,” he says, “Disney won't do nary 
a bit of good for 90 per cent of the people around here. That’s 
going to be the big surprise. 

JEREMIAHS: He isn’t the only skeptic. In fact, a good many 
Floridians won't be surprised if Disney World brings as many 
burdens as benefits. Henry Swanson, an agricultural official for 
Orlando’s Orange County who has occasionally been referred 
to as the “Jeremiah of the citrus belt,” views with alarm the 
prospective flood of visitors to central Florida. “We’ll be over- 
whelmed with people problems,” he predicts. “If each one 
only drops a gum wrapper, we'll be knee-deep in gum wrap- 
pers.” And other local officials are uneasily aware of the costs of 
the expected invasion. Orange County has had to spend more 
than $200,000 to beef up its traffic courts, and County Commis- | 
sioner Paul Pickett estimates that a total of $27 million will be | 
needed to handle all the traffic problems Disney World will | 
cause. Carl Langford, the mayor of Orlando, figures that the city 
will need 150 more policemen by next year, and the municipal- 
ity is laying out $6 million for a new police station and court 
building, as well as $2 million for a new jet runway to accom- 
modate the hundreds of new flights scheduled to come into 
Orlando in the fall. Yet in spite of all the preparations, many | 
fear that Orlando’s roads and hotels will not be able to accom- $ 
modate the tourists until well after the Disney opening. “Peo- 
ple may find themselves driving as far as Tampa to find a room,” | 
worries a local businessman. | 

Some surplus newcomers have already started arriving. | 

| 
| 
| 


i 
“Disney World has focused so much national attention on us | 
that people think we have more job opportunities than we do,” | 
says Buell Duncan, president of Orlando’s Chamber of Com- 
merce. “They read where Disney's payroll is $1.8 million a 
week and think the place must be going crazy.” In one week 
earlier this year local welfare authorities had to pay for bus 
tickets for 902 family members who had come to Florida to seek 
employment with no luck and no way to get back home. 
COSTS: State Senate president Jerry Thomas believes that it 
will take “years and years” for the state and local communities 
to realize enough tax benefits from Disney World to offset the 
expenses and services that will have to be provided im- 
mediately. “There is no way,” he argues, “that the project can 
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be built without disrupting the area.” According to one local 
realtor, construction costs in the Orlando area have gone upin 
the past vear ata rate of 1 percent a month, and “the $12,000 to 
$18,000 home is pretty much a thing of the past.” The rising 
cost of living could make life hard for the many retired people 
who have settled in central Florida, just as rocketing property 
taxes are starting to force citrus farmers to sell out to develop- 
ers. If Orange County, Fla., goes the way of Orange County, 
Calif., where the original Disneyland is located, there won’t be 
any citrus groves left in a few years. And when this happens, 
warns Swanson, the region’s water supply, which is recharged 
by the rains that fall on the farmland, will be endangered. 

But all these apocalyptic soundings of alarm seem like faint 
chirpings in the thunder of the new boom. Most Floridians, in 
fact. are convinced that Disney World “‘is the greatest thing to 
hit Florida since sunshine,” as Dick Pope, the owner of the 
nearby tourist attraction at Cypress Gardens, likes to say. “Oh, 
we ll have a lot of problems,” admits an Orlando businessman, 
“but I'd rather refer to them as opportunities.” 


Financial Strategy 


In May. Forbes magazine devoted an article to the Disney 
financial strategy. Portions of the story follow: 


DISNEY DOLLARS 
‘Reprinted by permission of 
Forbes Magazine, May 1, 1971, issue.) 


If you think Disney World is an exciting and imaginative 
concept, wait until you hear about the financing. 

The financial story behind Walt Disney World is almost as 
fantastic as the physical development itself. In spite of runaway 
inflation in the construction trade, Walt Disney Productions 
will end up building and owning nearly all of a $320-million 
piece of property, without having incurred a penny of long- 
terin debt in the process. 

Walt Disney World—as by now nearly every American 
knows—1s a formidable amusement park-resort-realty de- 
velopment near Orlando, Fla. Roy O. Disney, Walts canny 
older brother and chairman of the company, sometimes calls it 
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Disneyland East. That’s because its 40 major attractions in such 
theme areas as Main Street, Frontierland and Fantasyland are 
similar to those in Disneyland West. The first Disneyland 
transformed the sleepy city of Anaheim, Calif—and the dying 
amusement park business for that matter—when Walt hocked 
his life insurance to make it a reality in 1955. 


2 


Before he died in 1966, Walt Disney picked two executives to 
organize Disney World: Donn B. Tatum, 58, president and 
vice chairman, and E. Cardon Walker, 55, executive vice presi- 
dent and chief operating officer. This time they mean to keep 
all the goodies for Disney. “In Disneyland, we found we had 
created an economic dynamism in the area, a $250 million busi- 
ness in hotels and other attractions,” says Walker. “This time 
we said if we go to the right new place, it must be a destina- 
tion place.” 

Disney World’s amusement park-resort will occupy only 
2,500 acres. Another 7,500 acres have been set aside in the 
Reedy Creek swamp for conservationists to explore. But for 
much of the remainder, Disney plans real estate developments. 
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The real estate program was in the plan from the time Walt 
and Roy began plotting out a Disney World in 1958. By then 
they had seen what happened to Anaheim, and promoters | 
around the world were seeking their favor. Real estate de- | 
velopment was a key part of the concept, too, when in about the 
same year, Disney thought seriously of developing with RCA a 
12,000-acre plot at North Palm Beach. The concept fell 
through, but by now the whole Disney organization was getting 
the bug for real estate development. 

Richard Schickel, the author of an incisive Disney biog- i 
raphy, The Disney Version, thinks this was Walt’s basic bent. 
Ile sees Disnevas a kind of crazy real estate developer at heart. 
“It's a special kind of madness that passes for normalcy,” says \ 
Schickel. “When this guy sank his teeth into one of these 
projects, he never let go.” The Disney organization is emulat- 
ing his tenacity in trying to open the park by Oct. 1, though with 
some elements unfinished. 

Roy Disney, now 77, who advised his brother on financial 
matters ever since Walt came to Hollywood from Kansas City 
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during the Twenties, says of him: “He was in love with the 
Florida project trom the start because of all the water. He 
explored every inch. He knew the water would attract 
vacation-minded people. 

“I think,” Roy adds, “that we will make a lot more on the land 
than we ever will in the park. The development of this 20,000 
acres gives usa future. And we will keep that future right in our 
own company.” 

If Disney World was Walt’s conception, the financing was 
Roy's. Anda marvelous, bold and imaginative job of financing it 
was. U.S. Steel is building the two hotels going up at the park. 
Coca-Cola is sponsoring the fast-service restaurant. RCA has 
set up computers to monitor Disney World’s complex service 
operations. Some two dozen firms, including Eastern Air 
Lines and Gulf Oil, “official” companies for Disney World, will 
pay to have their names represented there. But everything 
else is pure Disney. Disney-owned. Disney-run. 

The project is expected to cost at least $320 million by open- 
ing day. Some $230 million of that will come out of Disney 
pockets. Roy Disney paid the first installments when convert- 
ible debenture issues of $40 million, and then $50 million, 
were sold in 1968 and 1969. They were retired when the price 
of the stock. stimulated by visions of Disney World profits, 
moved above the conversion price. The stock continued to go 
up. In January Disney marketed a $72-million common stock 
issue. Part went to retire $7 million drawn down from a 
$30-million credit line with Bank of America, Disney’s long- 
time backer. As of last month, with Disney World 85% com- 
pleted, the Disney company was virtually debt free. 

“Come October,” Executive Vice President Walker told 
Forbes Robert Banks in Los Angeles, “we'll have no long-term 
debt, a minor amount of bank credit. The project will be open, 
and our plans will be under way for the next move in Disney- 
land and with our motion picture and television programs (a 
release schedule of about five new low-budget films a year is 
planned). Says Walker, “I think it’s really quite remarkable.” 

Especially remarkable, considering inflation. “The project, 
as it finally evolved, will cost 40% more than we expected,’ 

ays Roy Disney. “You just can't plan the cost of any darn thing 
these days.” 

Perhaps not, but if you're Roy Disney, you can beat rising 
costs. By selling common stock and convertibles into a market 
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that put a high and rising premium on Disney stock, he, in 
effect, passed the inflationary costs on to the investing public. 

The three-stage financing in 1968-69 and 1971 raised more 
than $160 million. Because Disney stock sold for between 30 
and 50 times earnings, the equity dilution involved was re- 
markably small. The new stockholders, in effect, contributed 
half of the company’s current equity and yet ended up with 
only about 25% of the company. 

Since Walt Disney pays only nominal dividends, the carrying 
cost of the new money is very slight—about $660,000 a year in 
cash dividends, for an effective cost of 0.4% after taxes. What 
would have happened to the company had it been financing 
Disney World with the 12% construction money of last year? 

What with the public financing and retained earnings, Dis- 
ney has already paid its share of the Disney World costs. The 
balance of $320 million is in the two hotels that a new U.S. Steel 
division is building and will lease back to Disney. Originally 
budgeted at $60 million, President Tatum now puts their cost at 
$80 million plus. “I think they must be the most expensive 
hotels ever built,” says Roy Disney. 

The hotels will conform to the thematic designs that Walt 
conceived for them. One, a daring 14-story A frame, will have 
the monorail unloading within its 90-foot-high lobby, featuring 
two huge tile murals. The other is a South Seas-style hotel 
vaguely reminiscent of Polynesia. Both jobs give U.S. Steel a 
chance to try out modular room construction techniques in a 
nearby assembly plant. Only not as much as first expected. “We 
are limited to 354 modular rooms in the tower of contempo- 
rary,” explains Joseph R. Dembeck, president of USS Realty 
Development. “The lower five floors are given over to conven- 
tion space, ballrooms, restaurants, that sort of thing. When you 
figure the cost per room, it’s high. But that’s the way the Disney 
people wanted it. The contemporary is their flagship.” 

Still to be decided is who will incur the $20-million overrun. 
But itis expected most of it will be charged by Disney against 
future earnings. That’s the way they're handling all the pre- 
opening expenses, such as promotion and training hotel per- 
sonnel, 

Disney talked with several big hotel operators about running 


the hotels, but finally decided that the Disneyland experience 
provided the right base to do it themselves. 
One nationwide hotel operator, who wishes to remain 
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anonymous, thinks Disney will run into management prob- 
lems. “The Orlando area is not much of a labor market,” he 
notes. “Also, they're liable to find it much simpler to run an 
amusement park than to handle rooms, restaurants and conven- 
tion turnover.” It looks as if Disney will have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to find out. It has booked some 200 conventions through 
1972: 

Ifthe hotel overrun is to be covered, and ifas Tatum predicts, 
Disney World will be self-sustaining and profitable the first 
year, customers will have to come ganging through the gates. 
Disney is planning on a real crush, 10 million customers the 
first year. It took Disneyland, however, 15 years to build up to 
that level. And a majority of the ticket buyers came from 
California. 

The Disney people think they know their Florida audience. 
Harrison A. Price, president of Economics Research As- 
sociates, an independent survey group working with Disney 
since 1953, says his studies showed two-thirds of the popula- 
tion lives in the eastern one-third of the U.S. market, and “no 
matter what the glamour of Disneyland, Walt could never at- 
tack this market in the East.” Some 23 million tourists flooded 
into Florida in 1970. 80% of them by car. 

Disney World will have to draw these motorists, even though 
Eastern Air Lines is expecting heavy traffic into Orlando. 
Tatum figures that a family of four can take a three-day visit for 
about $155. But travel agents put the figure at closer to $100 a 
day. Disney must count on at least the expenditure of $1 an 
hour per customer in the park alone. But that may be quite hard 
in a recessionary economy and Florida travelers have become 
more skittish. Tourist traffic rose in 1970, but dollar outlays 
were down 3% and probably dropped 10% this winter. Budgets 
are tighter or tourists hit Florida only fora day or two and then 
head for other kinds of fantasy inthe Bahamas or the Caribbean. 

Will they spend that time in Disney World, or in Miami 
hotels? The question frightens Miami hotel owners. But some 
observers think that the slicked-np jungles and tomorrowlands 
were fine in the 1950s, or for the 1964 World's Fair where 
Disney built several exhibits. Now they feel that Cinderella s 
Castle is out of date, too gooey good for today’s America. 

Other critics have emphasized that the weather in Florida is 
quite different from that in Southern California. Summers are 
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usually hot and muggy in central Florida. In the afternoon, the 
mugginess turns to rain. The Disney people have provided for 
this by covering key park areas, especially where customers 
may have to wait. Easterners and Mid-westerners will probably 
see Disney World in the winter. But summer visitors are ex- 
pected from the southeast. “And the climate is really not too 
different from the rest of the South,” argues Roy Disney. Time 
will tell. 

Even if the Disney World audience ignores the weather, will 
they like the area well enough to live there? 

Developers sitting on land around Disney World are already 
counting heavily that they will. Since Disney began buying in 
the early Sixties, land prices in the area have escalated from 
$150 an acre to $4,000, and even on up to $50,000 and beyond 
for sites with good access to the project. 

Speculation is rampant. But many of the proposed projects 
are far from fly-by-night. Florida Gas Co. is working ona project 
for 35,000 persons three miles away. A local developer, Major 
Realty, plans a community on 2600 acres, and Texas developer 
Hal Curry seeks 2,100 units on 1,500 acres near the Disney 
World employees entrance. Coca-Cola Co. and Investors 
Diversified Services are eyeing possible usage of rural tracts 
they own. 

Disney World has even given new impetus to the sales effort 
at Palm Coast, a planned community that ITT Levitt Develop- 
ment Corp. has started on 156 square miles of coastline be- 
tween Daytona Beach and St. Augustine. Says a Leesburg, Fla. 
realtor, north of the project: “We can drive to Disney World in 
45 minutes. Now land means housing here.” 

Disney is already developing some of its land. “We’ll have 
about 1,500 acres under development for apartments, con- 
dominiums, private residences,” Roy notes. “Four motels are 
going up at the preview center area. This gets us into develop- 

ing, building up the lots; from there we gradually move into the 
whole EPCOT idea.” 

Beyond that, Disney is expected to get the green light to 
develop a $35-million ski resort, Mineral King, high in the 
Sterras, halfway between Los Angeles and San Francisco. The 
project is stymied now (luckily, considering the cost of Disney 
World), while a challenge by the Sierra Club is appealed to the 
Supreme Court, And Baker admits Disney has received other 
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tempting otters to bring Disney World-like projects overseas to 
such countries as England, France, Germany and Israel. 
range, ves, we'll do it,” he says. “And when we do we'll 
operate it ourselves.” 

What if Disney World turns out to be a disappointment? 
Certainly then, future developments will be put off or eee 
cancelled. Earnings would be under severe pressure, espe- 
cially since Disney has capitalized a good many costs, such as 
project design of show development, which must be written off 
once operations commence. Certainly, too, Disney stock 
—which currently sells for nearly 60 times 1970 earnings and 
carries a total market price of $1.3 billion—will drop sharply. 

But the chances of Disney World breaking the company are 
slight indeed. Disneyland, movies, TV shows and avast array of 
merchandising contracts provided close to $44 million in pre- 
tax profits last year. enough to cushion any conceivable operat- 
ing losses and write-offs. 

And then. there is that lovely, clean balance sheet. This will 
be Roy Disney's legacy just as the cartoon characters and the 
fantasy were Walt’s. 


“Long 
run and 


Local Coverage 


The Orlando Evening Star carried three Disney related 
stories on or about June 19, 1971 which show the diversity of 
the Disney impact. One article dealt with the highway system, 
another with the proposed post office, and a third with the 
appointinent of the Disney World golf pro. Portions of the 
story about the new post office follow: 


DISNEY GETS OWN POST OFFICE 


A temporary post office branch has opened in the Walt Dis- 
ney World Preview Center, but will be moved toa permanent 
building inthe city of Lake Buena Vista when itis completed, it 
was announced Friday by Orlando Postmaster L. A. Bryant, Jr. 

The branch post office will have its own zip code and a 
projected mail volume comparable to a city of 50,000 Bryant 


added. 
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“Even in the beginning, the office will be one of the busiest 
branches in the state,” he said, “Its projected mail volume 
during the first year is estimated at 7.5 million pieces.” 

Details of the branch’s permanent home have not been 
worked out, but it will be in a “business complex” Disney 
plans. The Postal Service will lease it from Disney World. 

Being a contract branch office, it will have no postmaster. 


On June 19, The Sentinel also rana story on one of Orlando’s 
increasing social burdens—the welfare problem. Excerpts 
from the article, written by Tom Twitty, follow: 


DISNEY RAINBOW CHASERS HIKE 
WELFARE PROBLEMS 


A flood of transient families—most of them following the 
Walt Disney World rainbow—has been stranded in Orlando in 
need of aid this year. 

The Salvation Army reported Friday that in the first three 
months of 1971 it had assisted 12,446 non-resident family 
members compared with 7,400 for all of last year and 6,576 


during 1969. 
Mrs. Paul Matthes, manager of the army’s Orlando head- 


quarters office also reported a sharp increase in single men 
aided at the transient lodge. 


oh! Bb N. 


Some of the stranded are extremely impractical people, Mrs. 
Matthes said, citing a couple from Chicago with five children 
and three dogs. They ended up sleeping in their car because 
the army’s usual rental shelters refused to take in the dogs. 

Some others are so dirty they get put out. 

Some aid for the stranded may come from the federal food 
stamp program. But regulations require the recipients have a 
place to cook and storage facilities. 


Employment 


D.G. Lawrence, ina Sentinel article which appeared July 9, 
discussed Orlando's employment picture. His figures showed 
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some of the employment benefits which were derived from 
the Disney inspired boom. His article began: 


STEADY GROWTH BOOMS ORLANDO 
AREA’S ECONOMY 


BY 
D. G. Lawrence 


TALLAHASSEE—The Orlando metropolitan area’s strate- 
gically centralized location and the advent of Walt Disney 
World continues to boom the area’s economy, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported Thursday. 

These factors, the department’s monthly report declared, 
resulted ina gain of 9.5 per cent in non-manufacturing forces in 
the first five months of the year. 

Workers employed in non-manufacturing pursuits in May 
totaled 128.600 against 117,400 in 1970. 

“The area is enjoying another year of economic growth,” the 
department reported. ““The growth is evident in non- 
manufacturing industries which have been favorably affected 
by the area’s growing population, central location and new 
businesses, including the coming of Walt Disney World to 
Orlando.” 


Environmental Impact 


National Wildlife magazine in its June-July 1971 edition 
carried a probing article on the impact of Disney on the envi- 
ronment. The author explored the ecological pros and cons of 
the vast Disney development. Excerpts from the article fol- 


low: 


WILL 10.000,000 PEOPLE 
RUIN ALL THIS? 


(Copyright 1971 by the National Wildlife Federation. = 
Reprinted from the June/July issue of National Wildlife Magazine. 


/ 
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On the eve of its opening, Walt Disney World in Florida is 
the focus of high hopes and great controversy. 


by Elliott McCleary 


Future generations may find it ironic that a company whose 
symbol is Mickey Mouse should undertake a serious and mas- 
sive experiment in environmental planning. Yet that is pre- 
cisely what is happening today in central Florida. 

This experiment is unfolding in a magnificent area with un- 
touched swamps and uncounted species of wildlife, including 
the creatures you see on these pages: alligator, southern fox 
squirrel and the little blue heron. 

In October the new, 27,400-acre, $300-million Walt Disney 
World near Orlando will open its gates for your inspection and 
approval—or disapproval. 

Walt Disney’s successors have done just about everything 
that time, talent, good will and money can provide to nurture 
the high hopes their late boss had for Disney World. What they 
have wrought is unquestionably impressive. Disney World, as 
distinct from California’s Disneyland, is not simply an amuse- 
ment park. 

It contains many innovations designed to solve a host of 
current environmental problems. Other projected innovations 
give promise that they will someday enhance the planning and 
development of cities yet unborn. 

Moreover, those who guide and guard the Disney legacy are 
making decisions that may ultimately have a profound 
influence on mass recreation. Current estimates are that be- 
tween eight and ten million people will visit Disney World 
every year. The manner in which they are accommodated, and 
the imprint they leave on the area, seem certain to have a 
profound effect on the future decisions of those who manage 
America’s increasingly crowded recreational areas. 

Calitornia’s Disneyland has proved that Florida’s Disney 
World will be able to control pollution on its own land. But just 
as a large city’s concentration of people puts pressure on the 
cuvironment, so will the urban sprawl Disney World is sure to 
attract around its borders. ; 

Phough it would not be reasonable to oppose a recreation 
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project just because it will attract a lot of 
of people should be figured into the e 
the desirable aspects of m 
undesirable aspects. 

In the case of Disney World, it seems that its recreational 
potential and experience in better living make it worth the 
inevitable, undesirable effects of attracting 10 million people 
per year to one place. But many local people don’t agree: 

“I think we have the right in Florida to be suspicious of any 


project of this magnitude,” a prominent local conservationist 
said to me. 


people, concentrations 
quation which balances 
ass recreation with the accompanying 


Another local resident was even more outspoken: “It will 
bring enormous traffic and urbanization,” he said, “and a re- 
sulting loss of the flora and fauna that make life down here 
worth living.” 

Others worry that Orange County’s citrus groves will suffer. 
Hydrologists and conservationists fear the underground water 
supply will be adversely affected. Area planning officials, con- 
cerned about the rapid urbanization, point out that 120,000 
permanent residents will be added to the region. 

For a first-hand report on these and related problems, Na- 
tional Wildlife recently sent me to Walt Disney World. 

The rolling orange groves, the flat palmetto-dotted cattle 
pastures and the sand and pine swampland around Orlando 
belie the presence of Disney. So does the curving, six-mile 
approach road to Disney World which is bordered by 
thousands of blooms. Of the 43 square miles that comprise 
Disney World, only 100 acres are given over to the ““Magic 
Kingdom,” or “theme park,” which is the heart of the area. An 
additional 2.500 acres have been set aside for recreational 
facilities and vacation housing. Part of the remaining 25,000 
acres was purchased as a buffer to discourage infringement by 
honky-tonk attractions. a 

Soine 3.000 acres of the 7,500-acre conservation area is in the 
Reedy Creek Swainp, a dense and tangled forestland of virgin 
ry presses, palins, pines, vines and orchids, of huge, flapping 
birds, cranes and turtles, ospreys and eagles, deer and pan- 
thers. black bears, and alligators. Every wild bird and E 
species of inland, central Florida lives here, with room to 5 

ve and reproduce. “Gite 
k Fi pases conservationists, anong them National Wildlife 
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Federation Executive Director Thomas L. Kimball, have ad- 
vised and guided the conservation planning. 

“I don’t need to tell you about Walt Disney’s love of nature 
and animals,” says William E. Potter, formerly a dam-building 
general in the Army Corps of Engineers, who directed a 
$7-million water control program on the Disney property. 
“One of the things essential to him was to make our property 
usable without interfering with the natural growth of trees, 
plants and wildlife. 

“The history of Florida is a history of overdrainage, but we 
have developed probably the most complete and sophisticated 
plan of water reclamation on any large piece of property in the 
United States. This program enables us to control flooding 
while at the same time preserving the normal water table,” 
explains Potter. ““We can now move flood waters off the upper 
property and down into the lower swamp. We then release the 
water gradually so as not to harm the area below our property, 
but quickly enough so as not to disturb the natural plant and 
animal life or the ecology of the swamp area.” 

Seventeen self-regulating dams of French design permit 
water levels to be raised and lowered to approximately natural 
fluctuations. In addition to some 40 miles of canals, the Reedy 
Creek Improvement District, whose boundaries approximate 
those of the Disney property, built a protective dike around 
Disney World. This helps to retain flood waters in the conserva- 
tion area. It also guards against possible pollution from incom- 
ing waters. Normally, water draining a 99-square-mile area to 
the north drains into Disney World at 11 different points. It is, 
however, monitored daily, and can be refused if water quality 
falls below acceptable standards. 

Elsewhere, hundreds of acres are devoted to parking lots, a 
motel area (in a new town, Buena Vista), hotels, golf course, 
stables for 300 horses, bridle trails, nature paths, tennis courts, 
a camping area, an area of vacation townhouses and apartments 
to be known as Recreacres, and Bay Lake, where visitors will 
swim and sail. 

The aesthetic aspects of Disney World are under the control 
of a team of 600 artists, engineers and architects. Among their 
pet hates: signs. “They won't let us puta sign inside the park,” a 
key emplovee complains with grudging admiration, “except for 
‘Men’ and ‘Women.’ ” When you reach the “Magic Kingdom 


Lo 
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theme park that is the core of Disney World, 
and walk gingerly. Swinging cranes and sc 
head, and scurrying vehicles 


you dona hard hat 

affolding are over- 
are right and left, whether the 
territory is Main Street U.S.A., Adventureland, Frontierland or 
Liberty Square. 

Blinking in the Florida sunshine, listening above the roar of 
machinery to construction chief Joe Fowler, one wonders 
where fantasy ends and reality begins. Is this chewed-up 
growth on the landscape not the worst despoilment in the 
history ofan abused state? It easily could have been. Or, as Joe 
Fowler seems to imply, is America about to find solutions to 
some of its major environmental problems here? 


wg ey cee ve 


Under customary codes, I was informed, Disney World just 
couldn't have been built. But Disney World has been allowed 
to formulate its own building code—a model that is already 
exciting national interest. 

“Building codes are in awful shape,” says Joe Fowler. 
“There's no conformity in what is allowed, often not even 
within a single city. The results are argumentative, expensive, 
dangerous. We’ve unified codes and brought them up to date.” 

Regulations call for a fire sprinkler system in every building 
and even homes, and all electric and communications lines 
must be buried. The code will be particularly helpful in the 
construction of EPCOT, the futuristic town to be built in Dis- 
nev World in six or seven years. 

The Experimental Prototype Community of Tomorrow 

EPCOT) will feature a 45-acre downtown center, completely 
enclosed for climate control, with pedestrian, automobile and 
truck trathc and rapid transit systems operating on different 
levels of the city. It will be a living community for 20,000 
people, with homes, schools, churches and green belts. It won t 
simply be a company town. Anyone will be welcome, says Joe 
Fowler. ‘ 

Another newsworthy facet of Disney World is the $19- 
milhon utility network, large enough for a city of DOA 
capable of serving up to 80,000 theme park visitors. fas 
effnent from its three-stage “activated sludge’ plant will s 
thlonnated and clear to the eye, with 97 percent of suspended 

ohids removed. Nitrates and phosphates in the effluent water, 


a 
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teased into a lake, could stimulate detrimental algae and 
cone -owth, thereby creating a problem familiar to almost 
ae Fastin: “over-enrichment.” So instead the water will 
be used to spray-irrigate Disney World’s golf courses and, ulti- 
mately, a projected experimental farm of 600 acres. 

Helped by University of Florida agricultural experts, Disney 
people hope to demonstrate how American communities can 
render sewage harmless and even profitable. Their concept has 
already been proved in year-round effluent spray-irrigation of 


trees in Pennsylvania. 
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To control mosquitos and maintain fish is one thing; to con- 
trol human beings and maintain environmental quality, quite 
another. 

There are skeptics who doubt that the job can be done. The 
influx of humanity, they say, will simply be too great. The 
abuses, they contend, cannot be prevented or even success- 
fully contained. 

“The trouble with the skeptics,” says Disney executive 
Robert B. Hicks, “is that they have no faith in people. . . . If you 
don’t work on a problem, you never solve it. The skeptics give 
up before they start. We’re trying to set an example of good 
development—in planning, use of space, water control, pollu- 
tion prevention, building codes, conservation, etc. We're pro- 
viding blueprints that others can follow, if they wish to.” 

National Wildlife Federation Director Thomas L. Kimball 
sums up: 

“This will be a real test before the world—to demonstrate 
whether planning and technology can create a new urban area 
where man can live without destroying his environment. He 
must do so if he is to survive. i 

The added cost of environmental protection on this 
$300-million project was only about $15 million, or five per- 
vent. H a profit-oriented company like Disney can make the 
Plan work, there is no reason why the same thing can’t be done 
lover America. We have the techniques to protect our 
Vv tronment; developers and governments should be required 
to use them. 

I the Disney experiment succeeds—and only time will 
tellit could be a big step forward for all of us.” 
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Air Traffic Impact 


In August 1971. Aviation Week & § 
magazine touched upon developments i 
the Disney project. Several excerpts fron 
by William H. Gregory follow: 


pace Tech nology 
n air traffic related to 
athe August 16 article 


AIRLINES, SPACE CENTER WEIGHING IMPACT 
OF DISNEY ON FLORIDA TOURISM 


(Copyright 1971 by Aviation Week and Space Technology. 
Reprinted by permission.) 


Cape Kennedy, Fla.—Do the Kennedy Space Center and 
Mickey Mouse have anything in common? The answer may be 
yes for the airlines serving Florida. 


Travel attractions have a synergistic effect, since the vaca- 
tioner looks at all the canapes on the tray, not just a single site, 
in making his decision. So it is likely that Disney World will 
increase visitors to the Kennedy Space Center—and the oppor- 
tunity to visit the space launch center will help to bring travel- 
ers to Disney World. 

Whether this will translate mostly into more miles on more 
family automobiles instead of airline tickets is yet to be seen. 
Delta Air Lines expects those from adjacent southern states to 
drive, but says it is getting heavy reservations volume from the 
midwest for package tours for the opening months at Disney 
World. , 

Eastern Airlines, which paid a fee for designation as official 
airline for Disney World, forecasts 1 million visitors to the 
Disney complex to arrive by air in the first 12 months of opera- 
tion. With more route connections, direct and indirect, to a 
lands than its two competitors—Delta and Naa 
Airlines—Eastern expects to carry more than 40% of this total. 


er t 
Neither Eastern nor Delta believes that Miami will be ae 
by Disney World, at least drastically hurt or hurt any more thi 
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it has by competition from other vacation destinations in the 
Caribbean. 

Some airlines sales officials—at Shawnee and Delta, for 
example—see Tampa as a prime gateway growth prospect. 
Eastern also seems to be prepared for the possibility that 
Tampa or some of the other cities might outdraw or dilute traffic 
to Orlando as a gateway to central Florida. 

Tampa has laid the groundwork from the air transport stand- 
point with its new airport complex, probably the most ad- 
vanced technically in the U.S. in terminal design... . 

Package tour use of Tampa as a gateway to Florida has 
burgeoned, and the Central Florida vacationer might choose to 
base there. Tampa is served by eight of the eleven domestic 
trunk carriers, Orlando by three. Tampa has more direct service 
from more trunkline cities. 


Real Estate Boom 


In its September 11 edition, Business Week magazine, 
which had been watching the Disney development closely for 
several years, carried two important impact articles. The first 
dealt with the real estate boom, and the second dealt with the 
industrial partners of Walt Disney. Excerpts from these two 
articles complete our pre-opening package of 1971 stories 
about Disney: 


LAND SPECULATORS PLAY DISNEY’S 
MONEY MACHINE 


(Copyright 1971 by Business Week magazine. 
Reprinted by permission.) 


The imminent arrival in central Florida of Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck, Snow White, and Pluto has ignited a real estate 
boom on the fringes of Disney World unmatched in scope or 
vigor since the first crowd of land speculators swarmed into the 
state a half-century ago. At a rough guess, more than 
$200-million in property has changed hands—at prices up to 
500 times the 1965 value—in the six years since the late Walt 
Disney revealed that he would build a Disneyland East, 15 mi. 
southwest of Orlando. 


ema 
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The hottest bidding lately has been among the r 
and motel chains and oil companies that are r H 
clock to put up enough facilities to serv 
expected at Disney World in its first year. So feverish | 
competition for land become that property that sa T 
peanuts in 1965 now goes for $75,000 an acre and more ji 

David Nusbickel, a veteran Orlando real estate byok 
helped to put together the 27,000-acre tract on which Dine 
World itselfis located, atan average price of $350 an acre Now 
he is dealing with the big companies and says happily: “These 
guys, who obviously know their business, don’t even blink an 
eye when you quote them a price of $75,000 to $150,000 for an 
acre of property that maybe went for $3,000 a few years back. 
All they want to know is whether it is available and that there is 
no problem in buying it.” 


ajor hote] 
acing against the 
e the 10-million tourists 


[BIG DEALS] Having acquired all this land, motel com- 
panies plan to build 6,000 rooms, at a cost of more than 
$125-million, over the next two years. Licensees of Sheraton 
Corp. of America, including football hero Johnny Unitas, have 
broken ground or firmed up deals to build 2,200 rooms at nine 
different sites near Disney World. Howard Johnson Co. 
franchises will build 1,000 rooms at various sites near the 
amusement-resort complex. And Holiday Inns, Hilton Hotels 
Corp., Quality Courts, Best Western, and Ramada Inns all will 
have facilities near Disney World. 

The list does not include four motel chains—Travelodge 
International, Roval Inns of America, Dutch Inns of America, 
and Howard Johnson—that have started to build 1,900 rooms at 
\fotor Inn Plaza, an area owned by Disney Productions, Inc., 
just outside Disney World proper. Parent companies and not 
licensees will operate these facilities. 

Nor does it include such huge resort and convention projects 
as that announced just this week by Carolando Corp., a com 
pany headed by former North Carolina Congressman James 
Gardner, which plans to build 960 motel rooms, a 540 room 
high-rise hotel, and a 500-ft-high Space Needle Tower in the 
rite xt four years on Interstate Highway 4, just outside Disney 
World, at a cost of $40-milhon. 

Other bigger-than-average projects include 
to be called Cominuter Inn and built by Koscot C 


a 600-room hotel 
orp. as the 
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start of a new chain; a 1,400-room motel complex named Court 
of the Flags, which a Chicago group will build; a $10-million 
Sea World marine attraction; and a luxury condominium to be 
developed by golfer Arnold Palmer as an adjunct to his posh 
Bay Hill Country Club. 

NEW CITIES. Two complete cities are to go up between the 
Disney property and Orlando: one ona 2,800-acre tract of Major 
Realty Corp. of Orlando, the second on 4,500 acres designed by 
Florida Land Co., a subsidiary of Florida Gas Co., which is the 
prime supplier of natural gas to the state. 

GAC Properties, Inc., a subsidiary of GAC Corp., Florida’s 
largest land developer, is set to launch a 47,500 acre develop- 
ment called Poinciana, 11 mi. south of Disney World. GAC 
started acquiring sections of the tract in 1965, just after the 
Disney announcement, foras little as $200 an acre, and recently 
paid as much as $2,500 an acre. The company talks of a city of 
250,000 within 30 years. 

Buena Vista Land Co., a subsidiary of Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, is building townhouses in the city of Lake Buena Vista, 
which is righton the Disney World tract. That project will cover 
3,800 acres and will include houses, villas, apartments, and 
townhouses. 

With that kind of activity going on, some people have made 
some very big money in a short time. 

Dean Downs, an Orlando resident since 1952, joined three 
partners in buying an 80-acre tract along Interstate 4 for 
$550,000 five years ago, and just turned down a cash offer of 
$1-million. “They are users rather than speculators,” says 
Downs. “They want to build apartments, and I think they will 
eventually pay our asking price—$2-million.” Downs and 
another group paid $6,000 an acre for 165 acres on I-4 three 
years ago. Eight of those acres went for $400,000 several 
months ago to an Alabama group that will put up a Sheraton 
Inn. Downs says he has turned down two offers of $200,000 
from oil companies that wanted a single acre apiece to build 
service stations. “We don’t want to make the property un- 
sightly,” savs Downs. 


THE GAMBLE. What everyone is gambling on, of course, is 
that Disney World will hit it big in coming years. Says Howard 
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B. ba president of the big motel ch 
number ot rooms in the Orlando area will be in the + 
11,000 to 12,000 by the end of 1972. But even then we eee 
there will be a shortage of 4,000 rooms during Disney’s first 
year of operations.” í ý ae 

Surveys made by Economic Research Associates bear out 
this forecast. The surveys show that the area will need 16,410 
hotel-motel rooms by 1975 and 26,990 rooms by 1980. On that 
basis, even after all the facilities under construction or on the 
drawing board are added to the 3,000 or so rooms that alr 
exist. there still will be a shortage of rooms for many years more, 
Florida’s most popular tourist domain at present, the Gold 
Coast. caters to only 4.5-million visitors a year but has 735 
hotels and 1,245 motels with 90,000 rooms. “And we are going 
to have 12-million visitors a year,” moans Downs. 

Considering all the projects going up outside its gates, it is 
surprising that Disney itself will open Disney World with just 
the two hotels on the grounds (with 1,557 rooms) and the four 
motels at Motor Inn Plaza. Says Jack C. Sayers, Disney’s vice- 
president tor industrial sales, “It is always good to have not 
enough rather than too many.” 

Savers explains, “We want to find out first what kind of 
demand we will have for our rooms. Then we will decide how 
to meet it. We are not worried about the others getting a head 
start. From our experience in California, we know that even 
though the Anaheim area has 8,000 rooms, everyone wants to 
stay at the Disnevland Hotel because it’s across the street from 
the entrance and they think we own it.” 

SOUR NOTES. Obviously the Disney World land boom 
cannot go on forever. Indeed, though sales of property at as- 
tronomical prices continue to be recorded in the Orange 
County Courthouse, some people think that the end of the 
boorn already is in sight. “Those who haven't made their deal 
by now,” says an executive of Howard Johnson, aren t going to 
geta fair teifi on their investinent because all the good stuffis 
eae gone.” A Sheraton official adds: “I am personally a little 
wormed about all the building that is going on. I think we yl 
all do well but this thing is not going to take off like the rocket 


ain: “We feel the 
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some people think it is.” 
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Business Week Article 2 


RIDING THE COATTAILS OF MICKEY MOUSE 


(Copyright 1971 by Business Week magazine. 
Reprinted by permission.) 


Millions of youngsters tugging furiously at daddy’s sleeve 
will call it “Dis’eyworld,” running the syllables together in a 
single, breathless shout of unadulterated joy. To Walt Disney 
Productions, however, the $400-million entertainment com- 
plex that opens October 1 near Orlando, Fla., is officially 
known as “Walt Disney World.” 

To some two dozen major corporations ranging in size from 
jelly maker J. M. Smucker Co. to U.S. Steel Corp., the operation 
is ““Promotionland.” Each is putting up a sizable amount of 
money for the right to sell its products to the throngs of visitors 
and to use the Disney name and trademarked characters in ad- 
vertising. Over the next 10 years, for instance, Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc., gets to call itself“The official airline of Walt Disney 
World,” and those seven words were considered important 
enough to elicit a payment of $10-million from Eastern. GAF 
Corp. sells “The official film of Disneyland and Walt Disney 
World” because it paid a cool $1-million for a three-year deal. 

And those investments are strictly Mickey Mouse compared 
with the $60-million to $80-million that U.S. Steel is laying out 
to erect the first two hotels at the 27,000-acre development. 

ALL THAT GLITTERS ... Most of the companies that 
begged Disney to let them participate realize that they have as 
much chance of making a profit on their investment as Captain 
Hook has of defeating Peter Pan. Disney’s wholesale buyers 
drive notoriously hard bargains on the purchase of hot dogs, 
soda, and other products they allow to be sold. And the price- 
tags set on participation fees and operating costs are Monstro- 
size. 

An “advertising associate,” as a participating company is 
known, pays an annual fee that can run from $75,000 to 
$200,000 for use of the names and characters. In addition, it 
pays perhaps $40,000 a year to lease space in which to sell its 
wares or promote its corporate identity—if it shares a building 
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FLASH FROM 4500 
(Walt Disney World Emplovee Bulletin) 


TOMORROW ... we raise the curtain for the beginning of 
the October Preview Month of the Magic Kingdom in Walt 
Disney World. 

f Planning began in 1965. Now... four hundred million 
dollars and six years later and untold gallons of blood, sweat, 
and tears, the public will visit this most ambitious creation in 
the history of the Disney organization. 


IT WILL BE A GREAT AND MEMORABLE DAY ... forall 
of us. This does not mean that it won’t have its frantic... . hectic 
... confusing moments. If your costume doesn’t fit... a tram 
breaks down, and other things don’t happen like they should, 
don't get up tight. That, as they say ... is show business. 


National Press Coverage 


Every major newspaper and magazine in the United States 
and most of the papers world-wide carried the news of 
Disney’s opening. The other media also covered the opening 
events. NBC, for example, had a sponsored 90-minute special 
TV program devoted entirely to Walt Disney World and the 
opening ceremonies. It was aired nationally during prime 
time in the latter part of October. 

Out of this vast amount of publicity I have selected portions 
of a few representative magazine articles to illustrate ne 
coverage the opening received—the journalistic impact r 
Disney. Each article touches upon a slightly different facet o 
the Magic Kingdom and the “magicians” who make it run. 


DISNEY WORLD: PIXIE DUST OVER FLORIDA 
(Copyright by Time, October 18, 1971 issue.) 
(Reprinted by permission.) 


; illion 
First there was Disneyland, an elaborate ee 
TW-acre playground that erupted 16 years ago in the s 
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“The Disney treatment of Bav Lake c 
where to restore lakes to their original state.” Popul 
Mechanics was told by Orlando biologist James M. Th i 
Bas be costly, but ina city the results would be v 
able. 

Disney engineers drained the lake and r 
organic debris from the lake bed with huge earthmovers, Be- 
neath the muck was a bottom of pure-white Sugar sand, part of 
which was shoved up on shore to form dazzling beaches all the 
way around. 

Equally challenging was the digging of the 200-acre lagoon. 
With the 8-million cubic yards of dirt excavated from the 
lagoon, engineers raised the level of the entertainment park 
site 12 feet above its surroundings. This made possible one of 
Disney World’s most significant features: tunnels called 
“Utilidors” (short for utility corridors) beneath the streets. 
Through them, electric tractors will pull food and supply-laden 
carts, leaving the streets above clear for people. No air pollu- 
tion. no injured pedestrians. 

The Utilidors are the favorite attraction of visiting city en- 
gineers and planners for many reasons. Lines for electricity, 
communications, compressed air (for amusement rides), heat- 
ing and cooling and drinking water are hung from the tunnel 
ceilings and walls, always accessible for inspection or repair. 
When a break or leak occurs a repair vehicle hurries to the spot 
and workmen standing on it quickly correct the trouble. Dig- 
ging up Streets to get at utility lines will be a thing of the past. 
~ No garbage tricks will hamper tunnel traffic. Instead, wet 
garbage will be ground up and carried away by the sewage 

vstem. 
` That still leaves the trash left by up to 50,000 people a day. 
[t's a huge heap of junk, at one and a half pounds per person, 
even though Disney World will prevent can and bottle litter by 
selling drinks in paper cups. 1 
p a T AE ian eneine pneumatic tubes that ao 
discarded paper, plastic, boxes, even objects as heavy as 
tations scattered around the 
storage battery, froin 18 dump stations scatte í ealik 
amusement park. Compacted at a central collection a 
condensed trash is hauled by covered truck tothe a i j ae 
World incinerator one and a half miles away. The syster 


ould be emulated else- 


omas. “It 
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brought to America from Sweden by a U.S. firm and will proba- 
bly see wide application throughout this country. 

Other environment-protection features of Disney World are 
embodied in the remarkable $19-million power system, which 
offers living proof that ideal pollution control is truly practical. 
“Considering all of our special needs,” says public works chief 
Harvey Jones, “such as compressed air for rides and a standby 
electric system, it’s no more expensive than a conventional 
system.” 

Built from scratch to handle all requirements of Walt Disney 
World, the power system imposes no burden on surrounding 
Orange and Osceola counties. Two 8,000-hp jet aircraft en- 
gines, fueled by clean-burning natural gas, push a stream of 
1500° air through turbines geared to electric generators. 

Instead of discharging the hot turbine-cooling water into a 
nearby stream and disturbing the natural balance, they channel 
it into boilers that raise its temperature to 400°. The hot water, 
like the flame in a gas-powered refrigerator, supplies energy for 
a lithium-bromide process that chills water to air-condition all 
the amusement park buildings and the hotels. It’s also piped to 
all the hot-water faucets in the park, and in chilly weather heats 
the buildings instead of helping to cool them. 

Normally, over half of Disney World’s electric bill would be 
for air-conditioning. So an ingenious system that safeguards the 
environment results in a cash saving as well. 

A $2.5 million activated sludge sewage plant cleans 3.3 mil- 
lion gallons of water per day in three stages, producing a efflu- 
ent that nearly meets public health drinking-water standards. 
The sludge that’s removed is used as a soil conditioner and 
fertilizer. 

Some of the effluent is used to reduce air pollution: It’s 
sprayed on fumes from the incinerator to keep them down and 
to capture fly ash. (In turn, the suspended fly ash is recycled to 
the sewage plant where it is used to clarify effluent.) 

The remaining effluent still contains enough nutrients to 
proliferate the growth of algae and weeds in lakes and streams. 
It's a process happening all over America, contributing to the 
“death” of bodies of water, driving out good sport fish. Univer- 
sity of Florida agricultural experts have suggested a solution 
that towns and cities may want to copy for profit as well as for 
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pollution control. Disney World will Spray-irrigate a 600 
experimental tarm where the chief crop w € À 
growing hardwood eucalyptus trees. The 


northern as well as southern states, speeds up growth of 

profitable crop while keeping undesired nutrients out of bodies 
of water (Trees can absorb and evaporate large amounts of 
contamination is not a threat, as it might be with food 

The success of this and all other pollution-contro] methods in 
Walt Disney World will be gauged by what happens to a 
T.500-acre conservation area set aside on the western and 
southern edges of the huge 43-square-mile property. Reedy 
Creek Swamp—5,000 acres of cypress, palm trees and palmetto 
inhabited by deer, cougar, bear, birds and alligators—accounts 
for most of the area. Tourists will be kept out, though serious 
students of nature will be permitted to take electric boat rides 
for a mile and a half down a creek that borders an edge of the 
swamp. 

If the millions of Disney World visitors are kept within 
bounds and the air and water remain pure, then the conserva- 
tion area should prosper. But carelessness or accidents could 
tip the balance of nature adversely. 

The rest of the huge property has been altered drastically. 
Beginning in 1965, the soggy part of the land was drained by 
the digging of some 40 miles of canals. Instead of leaving it at 
that, the developers installed 19 water-control structures of 
French-Algerian design to better guide the movement of flood 
waters through the area, and to raise and lower water levels 
during the year to simulate Florida’s typical drought-flood 
cycle. - 

Dikes were built around the property. On the east and south, 
these hold flood waters that have drained rapidly off the acres of 
building sites and paved areas to the north, for gradual release 
onto neighboring land. On the north, they protect the property 
against water froma mostly rural 70-square-mile area. i 

Normally, the water—tested daily for purity—is allowed n 
pass through Walt Disney World. If it should ever arrive pot- 
luted, however, the control gates would be closed and the 
offending liquid routed around the property until Disney aie 
vestigators could identify the pollution source and eliminate 1t. 


ac 
ill probably be bie 
method, proved in 
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WHAT HATH DISNEY WROUGHT 
BY Joseph Morgenstern 


(Copyright by Newsweek, October 18, 1971) 
(Reprinted by permission.) 


The place is a programmed paradise planned by people who 
improve upon history or nature whenever the need arises. . . . 

Most of the architecture is Inspired Bastard, most of the 
historical re-creations are Shameless Ripoff, yet the Magic 
Kingdom has its own special style and period. Its heart, though 
certainly not its costumes, is in the late 1950s, America’s last 
happy time. The sweet, relentlessly earnest girls who work 
here are reincarnations of those carefree coeds who used to 
have summer hotel and restaurant jobs in the pristine national 
parks of the Eisenhower years. They’re all dressed up for some 
multinational senior prom and they love it.... 


To see Walt Disney World as a mere amusement park with 
hotels is to see Cinderella as a menial with nice feet. Something 
else is going on here, something strange and portentous. 
Sprawling across both Osceola and Orange counties, the World 
has already taken on some of the functions of a supercounty. It 
is exempt from local building codes. It runs its own apolitical 
water district. It does its own environmental planning on a 
large, coherent scale. It wills whole new landscapes into being. 
When 450-acre Bay Lake needed cleaning, Disney’s lake 
cleaners pumped it dry. They dredged dazzling white sand 
from the bottom, where God had misplaced it, and put the stuff 
where it belonged, on the shore to make tropical beaches. For 
the next six months they pumped underground water back into 
the lake, then stocked it with 70,000 fingerling bass to keep the 
insect population down and the fishing population up. 


b»... 


The magic word in the Magic Kingdom is programming. 
Every twitch of every Audio-Animatronic robot's eyelid is pro- 
grammed on magnetic tape. Computer programs regulate hotel 
reservations, airflow, water flow, crowd flow, cash flow. Having 
smoothed out the environment, Disney technicians are now 
roughing it up with a programmed wave machine that will 
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produce, depending on the time of day, 6-inch waves for tod 
dlers bathing or 4-foot waves for adult surfers. You begint a i 
a glimmer of what's really going on here when you think of i 
whole sub-tropical World as a program. Within five years sh 
willing. Phase I will be complete and the land will be Lee 
with five hotels, two golf courses, camp grounds, riding trails 
even a 7,500-acre tract to be preserved forever wild. i 

Not all of Florida is worth preserving, of course. Miami 
Beach, Daytona, St. Pete, The Keys—they are all failed Disney 
Worlds. They are cluttered, polluted, ragged, random. One of 
the main reasons Walt Disney Productions acquired so much 
land here was. in the words of an uncommonly candid spokes- 
man, “to control the complete environment.” To do that you 
must control not just central Florida, not just Florida, but the 
East Coast, the West Coast and everything in between. This is 
what Disney intends to do. When you've been down here a few 
days. vou realize that Walt Disney Productions is nothing more 
or less than a royalist plot, a computer program to take over the 
United States and tum it into a continental Magic Kingdom. 
With the wisdom of hindsight, you can also see that the program 
went into force sixteen years ago. 

First it was Disneyland, then those fairs in Seattle, in New 
York. then fanciful roadside restaurants, cars with rocketship 
dashboards, airline stewardesses in costume, bank checks with 
beach scenes, styrofoam beams and cathedral ceilings in mobile 
homes. Now. this very month, London Bridge is being opened 
up on the Arizona desert. What next? There is reason to suspect 
the Disney interests have done more than install an Audio- 
Animatronic Nixon in the Hall of Presidents here, that the man 
in Washington is programmed to abdicate in favor of a Disney- 
designated miler. 

ALL THE ANSWERS: And why not? Who else but Disney 
has been able to build an American city that works? All the 
answers are here. Autornobile problems? Quarantine cars to 
their parking lots, Mass transit? Move people in sleek ged 
monorails that glide through hotels like silk thread. What works 
here can work ina larger Magic Kingdom. Drugs? Noone ae 
thera on a trip through Tomorrowland. Pollution? Pump ou 
Lake Ene, sorb the bottom and fill it up again, Recycle ali 
liquid and solid wastes into Coca-Cola and Fritos. Law ‘lad 
order? Dress the cops in cute costumes and smiles: the malte 
fist inside the mouse’s glove. 
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_.. In Walt we can trust to clear the slums, renew the cities, 
wipe out poverty and the balance-of-payments deficit by put- 
ting up turnstiles and charging admission to our shores. It is our 
manifest destiny to become Disneyland to the world. 


The 1971 Annual Report 


Walt Disney Productions Annual Report for the fiscal year 
ending October 2, 1971 (Copyright 1971 Walt Disney Produc- 
tions) contained considerable information about the final con- 
struction phase and other significant events. I have selected 
some relevant excerpts from the report which discuss the 
highlights of 1971 as seen from the vantage point of Disney 
executives. Typical of all Disney publications, the Annual 
Report was also beautifully illustrated. The excerpts follow: 


| DEDICATION PLAQUE 
| (Located in Town Square on Main Street 
at the Magic Kingdom) 


“Walt Disney World is a tribute to the philosophy and life of 
Walter Elias Disney . . . and to the talents, the dedication and 
the loyalty of the entire Disney organization that made Walt 
Disney’s dream come true. May Walt Disney World bring Joy 
and Inspiration and New Knowledge to all who come to this 
happy place . . . a Magic Kingdom where the young at heart of 
all ages can laugh and play and learn together.” 


Dedicated this 25th day of October, 1971. 
Roy O. Disney 


A WORD FROM ROY O. DISNEY... 


This is the year of Walt Disney World. Our Florida project 
opened during the month of October, on schedule, with every- 
thing going well and running smoothly from the very first day. 
Final construction costs were substantially over our estimates, 
due mainly to inflation. But the project as a whole also in- 
creased substantially in scope as we went along. The increased 
costs have been funded in a way that leaves the company ina 
strong financial position. r 
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The general public has shown gre 
Park—it truly is beautiful and is running smoothly, Puhl; 
attendance is excellent. To date, itis exceeding our eet meee 

While our guests are enjoying all the new attan on ae 
vacation features of Walt Disney World, this first year is ee 
to be a year of learning for us . . . learning how to best es oe 
new audiences ... learning how to take advantage of the 
Florida climate . .. and thoroughly training our new work force 
in the Disney way. Our new staff of over 8,000 people are 
mainly Floridians and they are wonderful—smart, cheerful, 


young people, carrving out their assignments exceedingly 
well. 


at enthusiasm for the 
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WALT DISNEY WORLD: 
THE BEGINNING 
BY E. Cardon Walker 
Executive Vice President 
and Chief Operating Officer 


After more than seven years of master planning and prepara- 
tion. including 52 months of actual construction, Walt Disney 
World opened to the public as scheduled on October 1, 1971. 

The month of October, which we called Preview Month at 
Walt Disney World. focused worldwide attention on the proj- 
ect. culminating with the Grand Opening Spectacular, staged 
during the three-day weekend from October 23rd to 25th. 

The opening was heralded by almost unprecedented news- 
paper and national magazine coverage, including cover stories 
in Look and Life, and major sections in such other magazines as 
Time, Newsweek, Paris Match, Epoca, Esquire, Forbes and 
Business Week. 

An estimated 32,000,000 people across the United States 
were introduced to Walt Disney World during a 90-minute 
NBC Television special on October 29th. f 

Further national attention was focused on the project during 
the weekend of December 4th and 5th, when the “Vacation 
Kingdom” hosted the $150,000 Walt Disney World Open Pro- 
fessional Colf Championship, won by Jack Nicklaus. he 

It is a tribute to the entire Disney organization that se 

i pecial events 
opening of Walt Disney World, and the many spect) pie o 
staverdin connection with the opening, were accomplishe¢ 
smoothly. 


© walt Disney Productions 


CINDERELLA'S CASTLE-RISING 18 STORIES IN CENTER OF MAGIC 
KINGDOM AT WALT DISNEY WORLD 
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Looking to the future, subsidiaries of the 
1971 purchased 5.000 feet of beach Property a 
Ocean, representing approximately SO acre 
Melbourne Beach in Breeard County. Our primary objective 
one day will be to provide a natural ocean beach playground 
for families visiting Walt Disney World. 

During the year, we also began an intensive program of 
master planning the remainder of the 27,500 acres of our 
Florida property, which, of course, includes the 7,500 acre per- 
manently protected conservation area. This is one of the re- 
sponsibilities of Buena Vista Land Company, Inc., whose ac- 
tivities are described in greater detail later in this Report. 

Now, after two months of operational experience at Walt 
Disney World, we find that, if the attendance trends estab- 
lished during the first two months of operation continue 
throughout fiscal 1972, our theme park attendance will exceed 
the 10.000.000 guests forecast prior to opening. 


company during 
long the Atlantic 
sof land south of 


THE BUENA VISTA LAND COMPANY 


4 prime consideration of Walt Disney in purchasing 27,500 
acres of land in central Florida as the future site for Walt Disney 
World was his desire to give direction to the surrounding de- 
velopment which would emerge as a natural consequence ot 
his new destination vacation resort. 

Walt Disney's ultimate goal for the Florida project was al- 
ways the development of ERCOT, an Experimental Prototype 
Community of Tomorrow, a living environment, 25 years ahead 
of its time, which would always be introducing, testing and 
demonstrating new systems and technologies. 

To gain practical experience in this new field of real estate 
development, and to provide careful and balanced ane 
ment planning for the entire Florida property in keeping ys 
Walt Disney's initial objectives, the Company created a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, the Buena Vista Land Company: 

[ts first assigninent was to master plan, design, develop ew: 
adioinister a new recreation-oriented residential community 
on $890 acres of land in the northeast portion of the PPS a 
site, This area, always designated in Walt Disney $ master p! in 
for residential development to complement the Vacation 
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Kingdom,” will be the site of condominiums, town houses, 
apartments and country club villas intended to fulfill the needs 
of tamilies, retirement and vacation home owners, as well as 
corporate visitors to Walt Disney World, located five miles 
away. Many residences will overlook a chain of lagoons and 
winding waterways. Others will border park-like open spaces 
or golf course fairways. 

To be known as the City of Lake Buena Vista, this first 


residential community to be developed under the leadership of 


the Disney organization could ultimately serve 20,000 perma- 
nent residents. It will embody many of the innovative ideas and 
philosophies, prototype systems and materials, which one day 
will become a part of EPCOT. 

The work of this subsidiary marks a major diversification and 
significant first step for Walt Disney Productions into the im- 
portant field of real estate development and management. 


The Buena Vista Land Company has also been selected to 
administer the development of Motor Inn Plaza. At Motor Inn 
Plaza, located near the intersection of State Road 535 and Inter- 
state Highway “4”, four major motor inns will open by summer, 
1972, providing an additional 1,600 rooms of accommodations 
tor visitors to Walt Disney World. These facilities will be built 
on property leased from Buena Vista Land Company by four of 
the nation’s best-known motel chains—Howard Johnson's, 
Travelodge, Dutch Inns of America, and Royal Inns of 
America—at a total investment by these firms of $35,000,000. 

Future plans call for the development of a country shopping 
park, adjacent to Motor Inn Plaza and conveniently located for 
residents of the City of Lake Buena Vista. Permanent residents 
of the community will arrive to shop via footpaths, on horse- 
back, aboard boats they can dock at the village marina, on 
bicycles, by electric cart from the golf course or tennis courts, 
or by automobile. 

This shopping area will ultimately grow to serve other per- 
manent residents of central Florida, as well as travelers who are 
Visiting the area. 

The second phase of the commercial development will in- 
clude an Office Park Complex, separated from but adjacent to 
the residential areas of Lake Buena Vista, across Interstate 

Highway “4°. The nearby recreational opportunities of Walt 
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Disney World and the community itself will make the City of 
Lake Buena Vista a preferred new location for both corpor 


. . . . a- 
tions and individuals. 


THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER 
(By Donn B. Tatum) 


This has been the most successful and probably the most 
eventtul vear in our 42-year corporate life. 

Revenue reached new highs for the eleventh consecutive 
year while net income and earnings per share established new 
record levels. 

Theatrical film revenues around the world, television in- 
come and other revenues were the highest in the history of the 
Company. 

Disneyland revenues were slightly down as against fiscal 
year 1970. 

Consolidated net income of the Company and its domestic 
subsidiaries increased 23% to $26,721,000 or $2.07 per share in 
comparison with $21.759.000 or $1.87 per share last year. 

Capital disbursements for the vear for plant and equipment 
and related ady ances amounted to $229,341,000. This includes 
$225.000.000 for Walt Disney World in Florida. 

Cash dividends paid during the year amounted to 
$2.361.000, A 2% stock dividend payable January 1, 1971 
ainounted to 114.999 shares, resulting in the capitalization of 
$1 4.319.000 of accininulated earnings. A 100% stock dividend 
aggregating 6.398.932 shares was paid on March 1, 1971. 

In connection with the fmancing of the Walt Disney World 
raject the Company sold and issued to the public 500,000 
sh fie of its common stock at $148 per share in January, 1971. 
Net proceeds to the Company resulting Naas are 

en x} oe edited to stockholders equity. 
871.795.0000 which has been cre dited t nes $10,000,000 of 
June 15, 1996. 
at 
of 


Also. the Companys issned on June 15, 
140% convertible subordinated debentures due ha 
At the option of the bolder, the debentures are convertid $ 
voy tene anto the Common stock of the Company at the rate 
pae share tor each $127.45 of principal. 
The Board of Directors on November 11. 

anarterh Cash dividend at 3¢ per share and a2! 
, 1972 to stockholders of recordon Dece 


1971, declared u 
4 stock dividend 
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payable Panteary l 
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1971 there were 29,000 stockholders of record 
20,900 last year. To our many new stock- 
holders, a warm welcome. Total actual common shares out- 
standing were 12,917,295 at October 2, 1971 and 11,705,822 at 
October 3, 1970, adjusted for stock dividends and stock split. l 

At the end of fiscal year 1971 there were 344,192 shares of 
stock under option to 501 employees. During the year 413 
employees exercised their options to 211,473 shares (as ad- 
justed for the two-for-one stock split of March 1, 1971) resulting 
in $4,190,000 of additional capital paid into the Company’s 


On October 2 
as compared with 


treasury. 
When Walt Disney World opened on October 1, 1971, the 


cost of completed facilities amounting to $282,000,000 was 
capitalized as entertainment and recreational facilities and 
other properties. Entertainment and recreational facilities con- 
sisting of the Magic Kingdom park comprising rides, attractions 
and corporate exhibits, basements, tunnels, and a variety of 
tood and merchandise shops, Bay Lake and lagoon, two golf 
courses, landscaping, a variety of non-competitive sports and 
leisure-time activities, public parking and main gate complex, 
and land and water transportation systems were $234,000,000. 
Other properties including various maintenance shops and 
warehouse buildings, modular assembly plants, telephone and 
computer building, laundry and dry cleaning facilities, a food 
commissary facility, vacuum trash disposal system commu- 
ication services, public and service roads and a utility system, 
including acentral energy plant, chilled and hot water distribu- 
tion system, water supply system compressed air distribution 

lacthties and fuel oil and gas lines totaled $48,000,000. 
\greement has been reached for the purchase by Walt Dis- 
A a A O U.S.S. Realty Division of United States 
ack i Zan ee el a eee the two Theme Resort 
cather eo, wliich ae yea eee i 
would own the hotels and lease ET ns of the 

Company under a long-term lace Sree: 

Phe people C ee 

me py oe ae anor a the world area great 
ea ae ar’s standing performance has once again 
ne eae i ey severat years culminating in the 
P H e a y 3 mele in October 1971, constitute an 
of remarkable complexity and magnitude. To 
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make dreams come true, to transform great c 
crete form, to execute to the last detail the grand plan requir 
people—intelligent, able, skillful, dedicated, loyal peo la 
people whose faith in an idea can liftthem and their work o 
the mundane. Walt Disney World is the product of people like 
that. Diverse in skills and duties, they are many and are to be 
found throughout the entire Walt Disney organization. 


It is appropriate to express to them a tribute for a giant task 
well done. 


oncepts into con- 


The 1971 Banking Boom 


Banking statistics are commonly considered to be reliable 
indicators of a community’s economic health and well-being. 
Banking was booming in Central Florida in 1971. Much ofthe 
credit tor that boom belonged to Disney. 

Commercial banks in Orange County, for example, in- 
creased their total assets from about $885 million in December 
1970. to about S1 billion 50 million in December 1971: an 
increase of $165 million in assets in one year. The Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations in the same county increased their 
assets from about S474 million in 1970 to about $629 million in 
1971]: an increase of $155 million in the same time span. Total 
assets of all financial institutions in Orange County increased 
$320 million during 1971. 

The Orlando Sentinel ina special edition, dated January 23, 
1972. interestingly documented the 1971 banking boom. The 
special edition was entitled: “Annual Report—Financial Edi- 
tion. Section H.” Ina series of articles The Sentinel described 
in great detail the progress of the various financial institutions 
inthe various counties surrounding the Disney area. On the 
cover page of this edition there appeared a short introduction 
which set the tone for what was to follow: 


INTRODUCTION 


HE financial booms had the same noisy impact as the id be 

anete the decibel level around Central Florida would 
riding acharp upturn. Bullish forecasts, anchored by nC 
ence of Walt Disney World prove themselves daily. 
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The optimism which abounds can be supported by a check of 


the vital economic signs. 
Employment is about as strong as any place in the country 


with the unemployment rate almost one-half of the national 


average. 
Real estate sales, commercial and residential, are reported at 


a brisk pace. 
Building permits for new construction are being issued at an 


almost breakneck speed. 
Banks and savings and loans are reporting a plentiful supply 
of cash thanks to the record savings habits among Central 


Floridians. 
The picture is indeed a bright one and this special edition 


will tell you more about it. 


In the remaining pages of “Section H”, the Sentinel told the 
| astounding story, of the financial boom in Central Florida in 
1971. The lead article, by Craig Biddle, gives an overview of 
the area business boom. Excerpts follow: 


BANKING BOOM INDICATES ECONOMY 
ENJOYING SIMILAR GROWTH PATTERN 


Banking is probably one of the fastest growing segments of 
Central Florida’s burgeoning business community. 

It is important to realize, however, that growth of banking 
only reflects growth in other areas of economy, including both 
population and commercial business industrial expansion. 

Banks are not established in a hit and miss fashion. They can 
be started only after regulatory authorities have been provided 
with substantiated and documented proof that a real need ex- 
ists 

Thus, the rash of new banks in the greater Orlando area is 
Hiheative of valid growth and existence of need and not some- 
thine based solely on the whim of bank executives. 

lhe increase in banking activity here has not been only 
Hiternal Registered bank holding companies from outside 
Central Florida have long recognized the growth potential of 
the area aud taken steps to become a part of it. 
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Since branch banking is not legal in Florida, banks have 


accomplished the same purpose through formation of regis- 
tered bank holding companies. ie 


Latest figures available from the Orlando-based Florida 
Bankers Association, through the end of November, 1971, show 
that percentage growth in both deposits and loans among the 
banks in Orange, Seminole and Osceola counties was well 
ahead of the statewide averages. 

Deposits in Orange County banks at the end of November, 
tor instance, reached $903,794,000, up 27.4 per cent or 
5194.643.000 over deposits on the same date in 1970. Statewide 
the percentage increase was 18.1 per cent. 

For the same period, banks in Seminole County increased 
their deposits by 32.1 per cent to $93,094,000, while those in 
Osceola County had a 50.7 per cent hike to $38,872,000. 

Loans during the year ended November 30, 1971 in Orange 
County banks were up 17.5 per cent to $459,624,000 compared 
with $329,169,000 the previous year. 

In Seminole County, banks had a 23.9 per cent increase in 
loans, while the Osceola County increase was 40.8 per cent. 
Banks throughout Florida registered a 14.7 per cent loan in- 
crease during the same time. 

While Orange County banks ranked seventh in the state in 
the dollar volume of deposits, they were fourth in the dollar 
volume of increase from November 30, 1970 to November 30, 
1971. 


Banking In Adjoining Counties 


Outside of Orange County and Orlando, in the adjoining 
counties, banking was also booming. The Sentinel continued 
its coverage of the fantastic growth of these counties’ financial 
institutions with an article devoted to each major community 
in the area. The articles included stories on cities in Lake, 
Volusia. Sermnole, Brevard, Indian River, Osceola and Polk 
County. Put together, they told the sensational story of the 
banking boom of 197) in Central Florida. To tell the full SOR 
would require many pages. Ihave selected only a few excerpts 
from The Sentinels article on Osceola County (1/23/72) by 
Peggy Me Laughlin, to iHustrate the area’s general prosperity: 
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OSCEOLA 


Very Good Year (71) Should 
Be Topped 


From the point of view of the financial institutions in Osceola 
County, 1971 was a good year—a very good year—and 1972 
promises to be even better. 

Business increased, particularly because of the opening of 
the nearby Walt Disney World located in both Osceola and 
Orange counties. Some had feared that President Nixon’s fiscal 
program of controls might temper the impact somewhat, but not 
so. 

Construction in the county tripled during 1971, with con- 
struction costs totaling $18,730,013 according to county build- 
ing director George Clark. Commercial building permits for 
the year totaled $9,548,438 as opposed to $1,098,815 in 1970. 

The increase in real estate activity in the county and 
throughout Central Florida “reached boom proportions by the 
end of 1971,” according to William T. Wallis, president of the 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association of Osceola County, 
with offices in both Kissimmee and St. Cloud. 

Wallis noted that in Osceola County particularly, the sales of 
property are increasing for construction of business and resi- 
dential buildings. He said he expects this trend to increase 
during 1972 with a marked increase in construction activity 
over the 1971 levels. 
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First Federal of Osceola, the only savings and loan institu- 
tion in the county, had the biggest year in its 37-year history in 
1971, Wallis said. 

Total assets at the end of the year were $51,433,141, an in- 
crease of 38 percent during the year. Total savings deposits 
Increased by $8,397,500 which was also a record, the associa- 
ton president said. 

During 1971 saving depositors received $2,034,000 in in- 
terest paid to them by the institution as a return on their in- 
vestments. Another record was achieved in the $14 million 
lending record of the association. 

Murray Harrison, president of the Bank of Osceola in Kis- 
“mmee, also said his firm had tremendous increases in opera- 
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tion during the past year. He reported total assets for 
$9,057,123 as opposed to $6,902,210 for the previous ye; 
k year, 

Total deposits for the Bank of Osceola for 1971 
$8,132,973, up from the 1970 total of $5,916,181.. e 

Walt Disney World opened just 11 mil 
October but its influence on the county financially was felt lon 
before that. Area businessmen speculate the influence is ate 
beginning to be felt throughout the county. 


the year at 


es trom Kissimmee in 


1971 Retail Sales 
and Construction Contracts 


To further show the tremendous business boom of 1971 I 
have selected excerpts from two articles which appeared in 
The Orlando Sentinel. Though they were written for the 
“Foreword Orlando Special Edition”, which was published 
on November 19, 1972. they deal almost exclusively with 1971 
business statistics. The first article focused on retail sales in 
1971, and the second story centered on the building boom. 


RETAIL SALES HIT $2 BILLION MARK 


Buoyed by the dizzy Disney boom, Central Florida’s retail 
sales last year vaulted over the billion mark, almost doubling in 
volume eines 1963—up from $1.1 billion to $2.17 billion 
—while increasing 19 percent in just the last year. 


Ontofthe 1971 retail sales volume of $2.17-billion in co 
Florida, an estimated $500-million was spent for foo , 
$435-million for and on cars and trucks; and $366-million on 
general merchandise. 

j The extent of the Disney impact on the region s retail e 
especially inthe last quarter of 1971, can be Sse eae 
percent, or $351-million increase in sales between H 
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5 COUNTY BUILDING UP 80 PERCENT 


The Walt Disney World-induced boom, the condominium 
building craze in the New Smyrna Beach area, and the 
economic comeback in the space county of Brevard were the 
highlights of Central Florida’s resurgent construction industry 
last year. 

In the past year (1971) building increased 80 
percent—$228-million more than the year before—in the five 
key counties of Orange, Osceola, Volusia, Seminole and Bre- 
vard. 

Building permit totals for these counties amounted to $286 
million in 1970, but hit $514 million in 1971. 

Based on contract construction totals, building activity in all 
eight Central Florida counties soared from $221 millionin 1961 
to $722 million in 1971—a half billion dollar gain for a 221 


percent expansion. 
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The Orlando-Disney county of Orange led the way last year, 
with a gain of almost $103 million in building permits, includ- 
ing $56 million within Disney World. ... 

Orange County, which set a building permit record of $61.7 
million in 1970, shattered it again in 1971 with a 60.5 percent 
increase to $99 million. This is just in the unincorporated areas 
of the county, excluding Orlando, Disney World and all other 
municipalities, 

Much of this included most of the 10,966 new motel-hotel 
units either completed or started last year in 32 complexes and 
projects. 


Osceola County, whose county seat of Kissimmee is the 


closest municipality to Disney World, led all other counties in 
Central Florida in percentage construction gain, jumping from 
‘tl million in 1970 to $32.7 million in 1971—a 195 percent 
Marement. Since the southern half of Disney’s property ex- 


totals: hile Oeenla. and the strategic interstate turn-off to the 
ttrachon is in Osceola County, greater construction gains are 
anticipated, 

| Senate County, north of Orlando, also had a large gain in 
ntle setih a Gif percent jump from 1970 to 1971. Seminole 
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also had the second largest dollar increase in building, its $47 
million gain ranking right behind Orange’s $103 million n 
struction increment. on 


This, then, was the fantasti 
of 1971. Though there wer 
contributing factors, there is 


c Central Florida business boom 
e other forces at work and other 


no doubt that the major influence 
came from the Disney development. Mickey Mouse and the 


Magic Kingdom were without question the major force fueling 
the Florida economy in 1971. 


Roy Disney Dies 


As so often happens at the peak of great careers, when much 
happiness abounds there comes a time of sadness. Three 
months after Florida’s Disney World was successfully 
launched as America’s greatest entertainment enterprise, Roy 
Disney, the project’s guiding spirit, suddenly died. Roy was 
the great financial genius who figured out ways that made most 
of the Disney projects possible. He put the Disney empire on 
sound financial ground, permitting the company to grow oe 
prosper. His financial expertise had left his brother, Walt, free 
to concentrate his efforts on the creative aspects of the many 
Disney productions and developments. l 

Time A reported Roy’s death in a short stg 
which gave the highlights of his life in one paragraph. 
appeared in the January 3, 1972 edition: 


MILESTONES 


Died. Roy ©. Disney, 78, co-founder with his aS 
brother Walt of the Disney entertainment empire; of a rae 
in Burbank, Calf. Walt was a young cartoonist and Roy oe J f 
left a thibereulosis sanatorium when they decided to sta 


srs poolec 
Hollywood studio in 1923. For capital the two brothers PR uy 
Walts $40 Roy's $250 and $500 borrowed from Boe ihe 
role as mones manager was defined early: I dea 


F alt’s death in 1966, 
hanks and give Walt a free hand.” After Walt's a Disney 
Koy continued as president and board chairman of Wa 7 


s. ns 
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Productions, concentrating on the creation of the $400 million 


Disney World near Orlando, Fla. 
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The Orlando Sentinel ran three articles about Roy Disney 
on Wednesday, December 22, the day after he died. They told 
of his death and related some of the events in his life. A few 


excerpts from the articles follow: 


ROY O. DISNEY DEAD AT 78 
THEME PARK FLAGS FLOWN HALF STAFF 
by Dick Marlowe 


Flags flew at half staff over Walt Disney World Tuesday for 
the man whose business and financial acumen carried out the 
dreams of his brother. 

Roy O. Disney is dead. 

He died of a cerebral hemorrhage Monday night at St. 
Joseph’s Medical Center in Burbank, Calif. He was 78. 

Gates remained open both at Walt Disney World and at 
Disneyland in California. Guests streamed into both parks 
today in a festive mood—many of them unaware that the co- 
founder of the multi-million empire is dead. 

Employes were saddened but on the job, a spokesman said, 
realizing that both the men would have insisted on having it 
that way. It was Roy who made the decision to leave Disney- 
land open Dec. 16, 1966, when Walt died of cancer. 

“When Walt died,” said marketing director Jack Lindquist, 
“Roy said a lot of people had come from a lot of different places 
that day to see Disneyland. And he felt it was the only way to do 
business,” 

\tter hearing a report from Walt Disney Productions Presi- 
dent Donn Tatum, employes returned to their stations greeting 
guests in their customary warm and friendly manner. 

Fatin told the employes, “With profound sorrow I report to 
vou and vour colleagues that Roy Disney, the beloved founder 
md Charman of the board, passed away last night.” 

With the same spirit which characterized Roy’s full life, let 
t's resolve to carry forward the work of our company which 
meant so much to him and for which he gave so much of 
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WALT DREAMED THOSE CASTLES 
BUT ROY BUILT THEM 
by Charlie Wadsworth 


Roy Disney was a man with great personal warmth and 
cham, as personable as his late brother Walt. 

Five minutes after meeting him you had the feeling you had 
known this man most of your life. 

Yet, until plans for Walt Disney World were put into motion, 
not too many people were aware that Walt Disney even had a 
brother named Roy. 

Thatis the way Roy Disney wanted it. He preferred to remain 
in the background. to do his work behind the scenes. He recog- 
nized his brother's creativity, his lovable talent. 

Buthe also thought his brother had flipped his royal lid when 
Waltstarted talking about building a project called Disneyland. 

“We were novices and operating on a shoe string. We really 
did not know what we were doing, or how it would be accepted. 
It was a fling.” 

“But Walt had this idea. My job all along was to help Walt do 
the things he wanted to do. He did the dreaming. I did the 
building. 

“We learned with Disneyland. That was the start of this idea 
Walt had. As we went along he got other ideas, and I guess I 
really never doubted that we would someday be here at Walt 
Disney World. Thatis, I may not have known where it would be 
located and there were lots of times I wasn’t even certain of 
what it would be, and told Walt so, but I figured that some day 
something would happen, and so a few years after opening 
Disneyland we began formulating and financing some of Walt’s 
ideas, and so here we are.” 


It was Roy Disney's guidance and leadership that brought 
Walt Disney World to its opening. He was completely dedi- 
cated to building the dreams of his brother Walt. 

They say a httle of Roy left when Walt died in 1966 of cancer. 
But not much could have left. He was the keeper of the flame 
and had to be the curator of the spirit that Walt Disney created. 
He inherited the Disney entertainment empire. 
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He would work all day and at night he and Mrs. Disney 
would putter through stores in the area. 

Roy Disney, the man who was a financial genius, was a born 
putterer. Tool counters in stores fascinated him. The man who 
inherited the Disney empire was unpretentious. His office at 
Disney World, when he finally got one, had a desk and some 
chairs. 

His office at Burbank wasn’t much different; a little larger, 
with more chairs and with a carpet on the floor, but still unpre- 
tentious. 

He was shrewd enough to mold an organization that would 
keep creative ideas coming and would not change direction. 
He was a family man who demanded that everything any of the 
Disney companies did he directed at family entertainment. 

It was difficult for his neighbors in Windermere to grow 
accustomed to the fact that the little round, balding man with 
the twinkling eves and inquisitive nature was the chairman of 
the board. 

But that’s the way Roy Disney wanted it. That is the way he 
lived. 


The Sentinel also carried an editorial dedicated to the Dis- 
ney brothers. A few paragraphs follow: 


DISNEY WORLD IS LIVING MEMORIAL TO 
BROTHERS WHO KEPT THE FAITH 


The passing of Rov Disney at age 78 saddens the Christmas 
season in a part of the country that owes so much to the quiet 
but potent genius of Roy and his brother Walt. 

tet, while mourning Roy Disney, Central Floridians can 
rejoice that he was given the time to see the Magic Kingdom 
come into tull fower. 


Still, we must not fall into the error of measuring the Disneys 
by real estate, concrete, steel or the price of stock on the ex- 
change. 

Their contribution was of nourishing the human spirit 
through a fantasy world of fable that has profoundly affected 
three generations of Americans. 
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Behind the brothers as entertainers was a deep faith in thei; 
country. Their patriotism never faltered. They didn’t sel] 
America short. not even when it was fashionable to do so. 

Their faith shone through the animations of Mickey and 
Minnie and the parade of delightful creatures of the fertile 
Disney imagination. 

And it will continue to be felt by the millions who see Walt 
Disney World and Disneyland in the years to come. 

Not many kings and generals can have that kind of a memo- 
rial. 


The article which probably best summed up Roy Disney’s 
role in the development of Florida’s Disney World was a short 
introduction which appeared in a 1972 Walt Disney Produc- 
tions’ publication entitled, “The National Champion: A Report 
to Participants in Disneyland and Walt Disney World, Oc- 
tober, 1972” (Copyright 1972 Walt Disney Productions.) The 
article follows: 


HIS FINEST HOUR 


Of the thousands of persons responsible for the creation of 
Walt Disney World, no one played a more important role than 
the late Roy O. Disney. Long known as the behind-the-scenes 
financial genius, he was thrust into the leadership role by the 
untimely passing of his brother Walt Disney in 1966. Through- 
out the busy years that followed, Roy devoted nearly all his 
time and energy to bringing Walt’s dream to reality. It was a 


drearn that was staggeringly complex... and yet with Roy’s 
guidance it did indeed become reality. 


Influence of Disney’s Death on Disney Stock 


Because Roy Disney was the great financial genius behind 
the Disney developments the question arises: What influence 
did Roy's death have on Walt Disney Productions’ stock? 

Surprisingly, in a rather active market during the week of 
toy s death the Disney stock traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange froma low of 127% toa high of 1354, witha net gain 
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of $8 for the week. Roy Disney died on Tuesday, and on Friday 
of that week the stock closed at 135, having earlier briefly 
touched a yearly high of 135%. The 1971 yearly low was a 
mere 77. 

The performance ofthe stock was evidence that Disney was 
doing exceptionally well and that investors were confident 
that Roy Disney had established a financially firm company 
with a good team of talented executives who would carry on 
the work which the two Disney brothers had begun. Their 
confidence was well founded, for Walt Disney Productions 
went on in the months ahead to surpass even their own op- 
timistic goals in park attendance, revenue and profits. 


CHAPTER TEN 


1972—THE SENSATIONAL 
FIRST YEAR 


Later in 1972—in October—after Disney World had com- 
pleted its first fiscal year of operations, one writer said: “Since 
October 1, 1971, when Walt Disney World opened for its first 
visitor, almost every phase of Central Florida life has been 
touched.” Another stated: “This past year has seen un- 
precedented growth; new industry, new ideas, new high-rise 
hotels, new cities. And each has been a record-breaking oc- 
currence; especially in construction, tourism, traffic, retail 
sales, and building permit totals.” Another wrote: “The boom 
touched off in Central Florida by the Magic Mouse and his 
Kingdom is fanning out all over the state.” Regarding Walt 
Disney World itself, the theme park attracted 10,712,991 vis- 
itors in its first year of operation and recorded total gross rev- 
enues amounting to $139 million. 

The material which follows tells the exciting story of Disney 
World's sensational first year. It also documents the unbeliev- 
able impact that Disney had on almost everything in Central 
Florida. One writer, in speaking of Disney’s impact, referred 
to it as “The Power of the Kingdom.” 

We begin the interesting story of 1972 with portions of an 


article which appeared in the Tampa Tribune, January 2. It 
was written by Marjorie Green: 


ORLANDO: CITY RIDING BOOM 
(Reprinted by permission) 


Orlando—boom town U.S.A, 
This quiet Central Florida town for years called “the city 
beautiful’ is quickly becoming “the city bountiful” because of 
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the economic impact of Disney World, located just 16 miles 
away, the Naval Training Center and Florida Technological 
University. 

After Walt Disney announced he was going to build a vaca- 
tion kingdom near Orlando, people began speculating about its 
effect. That speculation changed into land speculation which 
has continued for the past five years. 


Land prices have skyrocketed. Relatively small tracts of land 
which sold for less than $100,000 a few years ago now sell for 
nearly $300,000. 

Developers grabbed the land around the Magic Kingdom to 
build tourist oriented facilities such as motels, hotels, camping 
sites and shopping centers. 


There are 66 hotels and motels now under construction in the 
area or else definitely planned. ... 

Estimated cost of construction for six of the motel convention 
complexes exceeds $239 million, creating a paradise for 
builders. That figure does not touch the additional money 
being dumped into construction by the 60 other motels and 
hotels. 

Sigrid Adams, research director for the Orlando Area 
Chamber of Commerce, pointed out that restaurants will have 
to expand by 650 per cent in the area by 1975. By 1985 they will 
need 70,000 seats to accommodate tourists flooding into the 
area along with new residents. 

The people shouldn’t have any trouble finding a variety of 
cating places, but, if the tourist crush continues so intensely, 
they may have to bring portable tables. 

When the Magic Kingdom opened its doors, slim early atten- 
dance Shocked speculators, and they wondered if the goose was 
really going to lay the golden egg. Their fears were erased when 
crowds of visitors began ballooning after Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. When more than 251,000 viewed the vacation land 
within four days, it appeared that a gold mine had opened 
Instead, 

Since Nov, 14, hotels and motels in Orlando have been 
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booked solid. Tourists are being diverted west to Tampa and 
east to Daytona Beach. Both are about an hour’s drive from 
Disney World. 

Recently released statistics by the State Department of 
Commerce revealed that 10.8 per cent of the visitors arriving in 
Florida by automobile during October were heading to the 
Orlando area. The previous October it had only drawn 3.7 per 
cent. 

In the same period, Dade County and its Miami Beach resort 
area dropped sharply from 10 to 7.7 per cent. Tourists figures 
also dipped somewhat for St. Petersburg when 12.4 headed 
into the area as opposed to 13.6 the previous year. 

Even though Disney World is the single most important 
factor in Orlando's growth, other projects play an important part 
in its booming development picture. 

“The situation should be placed into a larger context than just 
the immediate Walt Disney World impact” Richards said. “The 
area has been affected also by a new state university, Florida 
Technological, which opened in 1968, and the development of 
the nation’s third Naval Recruit Training Center which also 
opened in 1968. 

Miss Adams pointed out that the major factor in bringing 
middle price housing into the area is Florida Technological 
University. When it reaches its expected 25,000 enrollment 
figure, students at the college will need adequate housing. 

Naval Training Center personnel will also need moderately 
priced housing. The military staff assigned to the base is ex- 
pected to reach 16,000 by mid-1974. Those people will train 
40,000 new seamen recruits every year. 

The facility will not only train sailors but it will also house 
the WAVE Recruit Center, the Service Schools Company 
Command, the Nuclear Power and Advanced Undersea 
Weapons Schools and the Naval Training Devices Center. 


Real Estate Sales and Taxes 


Some of the first statistics regarding the great Central 
Florida land boom of fiscal 1972 were released in the middle 
of January by the comptroller’s office. Excerpts from an article 
which appeared in the Tampa Tribune (1-18-72) follow: 
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DISNEY WORLD SPURRED 
LAND BOOM—COMPTROLLER 
(Reprinted by permission) 


Walt Disney World has brought about a Central Florida real 
estate boom, state Comptroller Fred Dickinson said yesterday. 

Dickinson said the growth of real estate sales in the Disney 
World area is confirmed by unusually high documentary stamp 
and surtax collections during November and December. 

The two taxes brought in $5.3 million in December and $5.9 
million in November, the two largest collections for these taxes 
in Florida’s history, Dickinson said. 

“The collections represent billions of dollars in real estate 
transactions,” he said. 

Documentary stamp receipts show 28 per cent increase over 
1970 and an 89 per cent increase since 1969 while surtax collec- 
tions show a 16 per cent growth since December 1970, and a72 
per cent increase since 1969, said Dickinson. 

“The biggest gains were from development spinning off from 
Disney World,” he said. 


Social Impact 


The social impact of Disney has been mentioned several 
times in material presented previously. The daily newspapers 
in the area continuously carried stories about the social prob- 
lems which were developing in the region. To show the social 
impact on the area, I have selected two articles which sum- 
inarize the problems. The first article appeared in The Or- 
lando Sentinel, March 1, 1972, and the second appeared in 
Business Week, April 1, 1972: 


1. The Orlando Sentinel Article 
SALVATION ARMY SEEKING 
TRANSIENT SHELTER FUNDS 
By Denise Lang 


With bright eves and hope they come to Orlando. 

They are the itinerant workers, the unskilled laborers, the 
hungry... poor... and needy. 

What they seek is simple. Like the masses that gambled in 
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1848 for the chance of finding gold in California, thousands 
from all over the country are coming to the fastest growing en 
in the U.S.—Orlando. - 

Yet this new land of promise holds little for the unskilled 
destitute. Many can't find jobs and need help. 

For more than 67,000 persons: last year, that help was the 
Salvation Army. 

Equipped only with the men’s 30-year-old transient lodge on 
South Hughey Street, accommodating 20 men, the Salvation 
Army gets hundreds of referrals from 35 county and city help- 
ing agencies daily. 

On Monday night they received 30 emergency calls for help. 
Half of these were turned away because the Salvation Army 
had no place to sleep them. 

While the transient lodge’s maximum capacity is 40, nearly 
double that have spent a night sleeping on the floor. 

The Orlando Salvation Army finds jobs—an estimated 10,000 
in the coming year—making it the largest employment agency 
in the state. It also provides food for nearly 200 people a night, 
helps in rehabilitation of alcoholics and parolees, and tries to 
provide minimal care and travel assistance for unwed mothers 
and abandoned families. 

The Salvation Army is now asking the community for help. 

Ina two-month fund-raising drive, the Salvation Army hopes 
to raise $400,000 for the Central Welfare and Transient Shelter 
to replace the old men’s lodge on South Hughey. 

The ¥-shaped structure will incorporate in its two stories a 
dormitory for men, one for women, a special section for 
families, parolees and counseling rooms. 

In addition, a central card file will be kept on all transients 
applying for aid at any of the county or city’s helping agencies, 
rhaking itimpossible for duplicate aid to be given the con artist. 

Within the next year, an estimated 150,000 people will ask 
help from the local Salvation Army, 


Anyone wishing to help can contact major Sidney Lynch or 
Jack MeDowell at the Salvation Ariuiy. 


and 


2. The Business Week Article 


DISNEY WORLD TRIGGERS 4 ROUBLE FOR ORLANDO 
(Copyright 1972 by Business Week magazine. 
teprinted by permission.) 


Otani, nople tor people whow 


: tire quietly on 
a nalts int to retire quictly 


; i 
yo Buell Duncan, Jr., senior vice-president 
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of the First National Bank at Orlando. Duncan is right, but he 
would have been wrong five years ago, when the central 
Florida city of 100,000 offered a tranquil haven for the elderly. 

“Five years ago” is another way of saying “before Disney 
World came,” a phrase that rises readily to the lips of Orlando 
residents. The mammoth tourist attraction—a $400-million in- 
vestment on a 28,000-acre site, with satellite motels, restau- 
rants, and other services replacing the old orange groves 
—unquestionably brought prosperity to Orlando. The city’s 
1 unemployment rate is 3.4% compared with a national rate of 
5.7% and tax collections, construction totals, and bank deposits 
al] hit record highs last year. 

But those are not the only record-setting figures. The Salva- 
tion Army, which served 18,000 indigent transients in 1966, 
handled 67,000 cases in 1971, and expects to care for 135,000 in 
1980. Increasing amounts of hard drugs are entering an area 
where an occasional marijuana raid formerly made big news, 
says Lieutenant Joseph Mele, Head of the Orlando Police 
Dept., vice squad. And Eola Park, that once sedate oasis of trim 
greenery, is now known informally as “Hippie Heaven”. 

In brief, Disney World has brought social problems as well as 
economic benefits to the country’s most publicized boom town. 
“Everyone planned for the economic boom, but no one 
planned for the social aspects,” says Major Sidney Lynch 
of the Salvation Army, who is trying to raise $400,000 for a new 
center to provide temporary shelter for the poor attracted to 
Orlando by the vain hope of jobs. Inevitably there are dis- 
agreements over whether the benefits outwiegh the problems, 


and to what extent the problems can fairly be laid to Disney 
World. 


DISNEY'S VIEW. An official of Disney World (which im- 
ports all management personnel from its California head- 
quarters) emphasizes that the company runs job advertising 
only in central Florida, where it seeks employees between 20 
and 25 years old for guide-type jobs. “Unemployment has been 
high in the North, and these people just pull up stakes and 
gamble on what they may find,” he says of Lynch's indigent 
transients, 

\nother Disney official maintains that the increase in the 
drug traffic is more a reflection of the times than a result of 
Disney's presence. “We're very careful with the people we 
Hire.” he Savs. 

Marjorie Jackson, a drug counselor at the Orange County 
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Health Dept., agrees that Disney employees may very wel] be 
clean as a whistle, but “a lot of young people came here looking 
for jobs because Disney World was here . .. and the area got the 
reputation for being wide-open.” The county health depart- 
ment lists 39 deaths from drug overdoses and 20 attempted 
suicides by means of drugs during the past six months. 
Lieutenant Mele’s squad made 256 arrests on hard drug 
charges last year, compared with 156 the year before and four in 
1966. 

“This is a ripe area for organized crime,” Mele says. He 
believes that a battle among underworld groups for contro! of 
the drug traffic is already under way. The federal government 
apparently has suspicions of its own, along that line. The Jus- 
tice Dept. recently announced a $100,000 grant for the inves- 
tigation of Disney World’s impact on criminal activities in the 
five counties of central Florida. 


SUMMING UP. Orlando is trying to enjoy the benefits while 
shrugging off the burdens, Major Lynch reports. He charges 
that some eminent citizens even object to his aiding the jobless 
transients, who are usually housed and fed for five to seven 
days, then provided with transportation back to their home 
towns. “They want me to take them to the county line and put 
them out—man, wife, children, pets, and all,” says Lynch. He 
does not regard all the new problems as inevitable. He blames 
Disney World and the Orlando Chamber of Commerce for what 
he thinks was overzealous promotion. But he does not answer 
the implicit question: Once a tourist attraction has decided to 
locate in a specific area and the Chamber of Commerce has 
decided to welcome it, how can they assure its success except 
by vigorous promotion? 

Cornrnissioner Picket has an answer of sorts: “Disney World 
would be great if it were in Miami.” 


Travel Comments 


sometime during 1971-72 every major and most minor 
magazines in the United States carried a story about Florida's 
Walt Disney World. Each mayazine slanted its story to its 
reading audience. The Saturday Review, did a tongue-in- 
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heek story about the Disney development. It appeared in a 
Deon entitled “Booked for Travel”. Excerpts from the April 


8 article follow: 


OF MOUSE AND MAN 
(Copyright 1972 by Saturday Review. 
Reprinted by permission) 


A certain benevolent, even beatific air has settled over Cen- 
tral Florida, a tableland once renowned for perfuming the at- 
mosphere with orange blossoms, rippling the lakelands with 
water skis, and quadrennially thundering to the support of 
George Corley Wallace, a carpetbagger down from Alabama. 
The new euphoria, fertilized with the green of new bucks, 
wreathed in smiles, floating on the gossamer of whimsey, and 
all but drenched in wholesome Goodness, has been reliably 
identified as raw Mouse Power. 

Mouse Power is the true derivative of Disneyism, a religion 
whose hymn is “Whistle While You Work,” whose patron saint 
is Mickey himself, and whose holy sea is Walt Disney World, 
a forty-three square-mile tract that is twice the size of Manhat- 
tan, more than fifty times the real estate of Monaco, and 250 
times larger than Vatican City. 

Disney World cannot be dismissed as Disneyland East, for it 
is far more than an amusement park. Its master plan is a scheme 
for ultimate living-town houses that offer condominium apart- 
ments, lakes and recreation areas, six hotels, a hospital, and an 
otfice park for tenants who would whistle and work at the same 
time, even if they were not working for Disney. 

More than $400 million had been spent on the first phase of 
the project when it opened early last fall. The first two hotels 
and the theme park, the two golf courses and the campgrounds, 
ai of which are in operation, have eaten only 10 per cent of the 
=1,400 available acres. The fresh-faced kids who run the part of 
the enterprise already under sail look as if they were recruited 
from the national company of Up with People. They are unfail- 
ingly pleasant, unfailingly neat, properly—if that’s today’s cor- 
rect word—coifed or barbered, and, taken all together, are what 
one s grandmother would call “nice looking boys and girls.” 
| he doormen and the valet carhops take no tips; ticket-takers, 
guides, clerks, and sales-girls in the souvenir stalls end all 
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Disney World. But there are said to be 25,000 hotel rooms 
under way in the area. Mickey may yet put Florida out of the 
orange business. For a mouse, that’s real muscle. 


Employment Opportunities 


Disney hada pronounced influence on employment in Cen- 


tral Florida during 1972. Some was direct but much was indi- 


re 


ct, resulting from the Disney triggered general business 


boom. Marlowe, writing for the June 4th edition of The 
Sentinel, explained the situation. Excerpts from his article 


fo 


llow: 


AREA JOBS FAR OUTNUMBER 
WORKERS 


A drastic reversal in Orlando’s employment picture within 
the past six months has virtually drained the area’s work force 
and created a situation in which there are far more jobs than 
available workers. 

Employers, particularly those seeking unskilled workers, are 
looking to other areas for workers, while some employment 
services are offering special incentive plans to entice laborers. 
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Perhaps the hardest hit by the shortage of laborers and 
skilled workers is the construction industry. 

Herb Ross, president of the Home Builders Association of 
Mid-Florida said, “While it used to take 60 days to build a 


house, it now takes 90 because there is not enough construction 
labor.” 


a E ee A., 


Walt Disney World and Martin Marietta Corp., Orange 
County’s largest employers, both have indicated they will look 


outside Central Florida to fill requirements of future expan- 
sions. 


At Walt Disney World—where it has already been an- 
nounced that the work force will be increased from 10,400 to 
12,100 this surmmer—a spokesman said the company is already 
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ing in other Florida cities and is considering digging 
sit 


adver le of out-of-state applications cubby-holed in favor 


into a vast pl 


pee) le. ; 
ianen said Disney World has been hesitant about 
aT 


lling in out-of-state workers because of still another 
calli - 

chortage—housing. im ; 

er ti are limited as to recruiting outside the state, the 
spokesman said, “because of the scarcity of housing. 


Benefits and Burdens 


As we have seen, Disney didn’t bring only benefits to the 
area, there were also some burdens which the region had to 
bear. U.S. News and World Reports in the June 12, 1972 
edition, summarized the boom and the resulting burdens. 
Excerpts from the article follow: 


SPREADING FROM DISNEY WORLD: 
A SPECTACULAR BOOM IN FLORIDA 
(Reprinted from U. S. News and World Report) 


Millions of visitors, drawn to a new vacation center, are 
sparking sales, construction, jobs. Result is prosperitv—and 
problems—over a broad area. 

An economic whirlwind stirred up by creation of the Walt 
Disney World entertainment complex is transforming central 
Florida into far more than the nation’s newest vacation mecca. 

The impact generated by visitors flocking here daily by the 


tens of thousands is being felt throughout the business struc- 
ture of the entire state. 


Employment is climbing, construction is hitting record 
peaks, retail sales are soaring and the population is growing at 
an eve-popping rate. 

Some -ti ee ; . . : 

ne old-time residents don't welcome certain of the other 


Massive changes Disney World h 


as brought—tfrequently over- 
crowded ` 


PTR . . A 
) highways, water-pollution problems, increased liv- 
ng costs and all the rest. 


But TTE TEPEN . 
Saleh in itizens appear to agree with the exuberant Florida 
C-t 


lunty executive who s 
Economie tempo: 
It's hotter than 


aid of the sharply increased 


a firecracker.” 
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As if one of Disney's cartoon characters had waved a magic 
wand, new motels are springing out of the piney woods and 
palmetto groves everywhere. 

Betore Disney World opened, the Orlando area offered about 
5,800 hotel and motel rooms. Now the total has jumped to 
10.000, with 7,000 additional units under construction. Within 
a few years, the community expects to have about 25,000 tran- 
sient quarters available. 


But the construction boom sparked by the Disney operation 
goes far beyond building motels. Workers are hustling to com- 
plete thousands of homes, stores, factories and tourist attrac- 
tions. 

One of the largest projects planned is Poinciana, a “city of 
tomorrow” to be built ona tract of 47,300 acres south of Disney 
World. 

Plans call for creating within 20 years a community of 
250.000 population—complete with homes, schools, churches, 
shopping centers and industries. 


THE IMPACT. The biggest impact of Disney World centers 
on the Orlando area itself. These official Orange County statis- 
tics show just how staggering the effect has been: 

In the last 12 months, 10,000 single-family homes have been 
built—an amount that would house an addition of almost 10 per 
cent to the connty’s population. 

About 18,000 persons are working on contract construction 
jobs, compared with 10,000 or fewer before the Disney project 
began. 

Employment was up more than 11 per cent in April over 
April, 1971, and unemployinent ran a low 2.8 per cent. 

Retail sales exceeded 331 inillion dollars in April this year, 
compared with 194 million for April, 1971. 

Metropolitan Orlando gained 38 per cent in population from 
1365 to 1970, compared with a growth rate of 14 per cent for all 
of Florida and 5 per cent nationally. The area had 428,000 


cea in 1970, expects 550,000 by 1975 and a million by 
IN). 
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es surge created by Disney World is felt more 
N quick look around the state: 

- “Cow Capital of Florida, less than 20 
tam the Disney complex, is the center ofa bustling land 
Sea eola County issued 19 million dollars’ worth of 
first four months of 1972—more than 


But the ae 
an just locally: 
Mago IMEE: This 
miles 
business. Osceola 
building permits m the 
ve granted all last year. a ; 
CYPRESS GARDENS: Officials of this flower and water- 
| s facility near Winter Haven report attendance already up 
Me meet this vear, and they expect business this summer to 
Hi Mea iat that Florida will long remember. Ti 7 

LAKELAND: A 5-million-dollar motel is being built in this 
community, situated within a half hour’s drive of Disney 
World. Tourists were so numerous last winter that some sleptin 
their cars. ; 

TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG: Resort owners are getting 
what they call “a tremendous spillover” of tourists from Disney 
World 70 miles to the northeast. Airport business and car ren- 
tals are up sharply, and about 1,500 new motel rooms are being 
added. 

CAPE KENNEDY-COCOA BEACH: Visitors taking tours of 
the space facility increased more than 27 per cent in the first 
four months of this vear. Motel occupancy is rising, and sales 
tax collections also are shooting up. 

DAYTONA BEACH: At least 45 major construction projects 
we under way, from motels to office buildings. A pick-up in 
ee business is attributed in part to the influence of Disney 
crowds, 

Me E ee de San Marcos, the ancient 
recorded. a 29 ‘a see D hace the Teton 2 oldest omy. 
Roe a ae cent increase in visitors during the first four 

a “ALA: Even in this 
miles north of Disne 
having anette 


thoroughbred horse country, about 70 
y World, the big entertainment complex is 
ct. [n nearby Silver Springs, where tourists watch 
Pie a tee boats, y isitors increased 28 per 
eae alenda quarter this vear. 

n hurting other Florida tourist attractions, Disney 


Worl li ` 
dis helpin 

g to draw more ; mm 
hacilities, lore and more 


list; through 


Visitors to unrelated 
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Said Ed Dean, director, South Florida Motor Hotel and Hote] 
Association: 

“Disney World has been an asset. It brings a lot of people to 
the state. We had a good winter. The spring season was exce]- 
lent.” 


SOME DISGRUNTLED. Not everyone, however, is over- 
joyed to see the burst of activity brought on by the success of 
Disney World. 


Bob Kazaros, a citrus grower, says the area has grown too fast, 
He added: 

“Tm looking for some place to move. I’ve been in Orlando 
since 1921 and this is the first time I’ve thought seriously about 
moving. I don’t know where it’s all going to end. I don’t even 
see any end.” 

Cattle rancher Jennings L. Overstreet of Kissimmee, whose 
ancestors settled in the area before the Civil War, said: 

“I don’t like it, because we re in the cattle business and we 
know what it’s finally going to mean. We’ re going to be pushed 
out. Too many people. Too high taxes.” 


Disney World has beenassessed for tax purposes at about 150 
million dollars. Officials estimate the center’s property tax bill 
will run about 3 million dollars this year, with another 9 million 
generated in sales taxes. 

“THE GREATEST THING.” Such impressive statistics 
probably help explain the enthusiasm of Orlando Mayor Carl T. 
Langford, who says of Disney World: “I think it’s the greatest 


thing that’s happened since the city got its charter 100 years 
agn. 


The benefits greatly ontweigh what few problems are 
caused. I don't believe there’s a inayor in the United States who 


wouldn't be delighted to have Disney World open up outside 
his door.” 


Rae (Copyright 1972 
U.S. News and World Report, Inc.) 
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Disney’s Influence on Urban Planning 
, eaei ” 
1972 Architectural Forum magazine Ee 
the  afluence of Disney on sig ga earn Eee 
i : + urban design and technology. The artic = ae ee 
ae ae previously probed. Portions of that enlig 
topics 


article follow: 


In June of 


artic] 


WALT DISNEY WORLD 


By Peter Blake 


(Copyright 1972 by Architectural Forum. 
Reprinted by permission) 


In a great many respects, the most interesting New Town in 
the U.S. is Walt Disney World, 20 minutes southwest of Or- 
lando, Florida, on Interstate Route 4. 

Itis interesting not only because it is huge—27,000 acres, or 
twice the size of Manhattan (or twice the size of Columbia, 
\{d.)—or because it is so well financed ($400 million invested 
to date, as compared with $100 million for Columbia, and $85 
million for Reston, Va.); or because it is so unabashedly corny 
(i.e., such really enormous fun). It is interesting also, or even 
primarily, for what it can teach every architect, planner, and 
urban designer about any number of things that may have 
escaped his or her attention in the past—to wit: 

WDW is the first New Town in the U.S. fully equipped from 
the very start with a fast, quiet, beautiful and efficient mass- 
transit system (the Alweg Monorail), plus additional transporta- 


tion systems including 200 ships (the ninth-largest navy in the 


world), a railroad, electric carts and 


Hi trains, aerial tramways, etc., 


hone of them using polluting fuels. 
\ DW is the first New Town in the U 
considerable p 
Which power 


\ .S. to be constructed, in 
ma on top of a service-and-utility basement in 
aaa ine telephone lines, air ducts, garbage-disposal 

Des, water lines, and sewers are readily accessible 
tunnels that also accommodate elec- 
ute supplies to various special-purpose 
abos e ground), and are further lined with su ah 
aundries, dry cleaning establishme 3 
caleterias, and the like. 


from undergronnd service 
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lc trains (to distri] 
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WDW is also the first New Town in the U.S, to set asid 
almost one third of its total acreage to a spectacular ogee 
tion project—7.500 acres of Everglades-type jungle, inhabited 
by alligators, birds, snakes, bears, fish and exotic trees, and 
forever protected trom vandals. 

And, finally, WDW is the first New Town in the U.S. with its 
own STOL airport, its own prefabrication plant that mass- 
produces steel-framed hotel room modules, its own satellite 
communities (including an extraordinarily adventurous ex- 
perimental town soon to get under way), its own, man-made, 
200-acre lake (complete with a surfmaking machine), and its 
own fleet of submarines—the fifth largest in the world, right 
after the U.S., the U.S.S.R., Britain and France! 


Curiously enough, most of the people who run WDW so 
profitably and so well don’t seem to realize how much they 
have accomplished in terms of urban technology, as well as 
urban psychology. They think they have built and are building 
the nicest Fun City to date, and they are absolutely right. But 
they have done a great deal more than produce a Super 
Amusement Park, and this story is an attempt to look behind the 
masks and the fun of Mickey Mouse Land, and to find out what 
all of us can leam from this century’s greatest showman and pop 
artist. 

For the one man who did seem to know exactly what he was 
doing down there in that swamp near Orlando was the late Walt 
Disney himself. Whatever is exciting and significant about 
WDW was his baby; and his heirs, both at Walt Disney Enter- 
prises and in the real world beyond, will snub that baby at their 
own peril. 

First comes the frosting on the cake—the 100-acre amuse- 
ment area that is the raison d’etre for all the rest: The Magic 
Kingdorn, a wonderful piece of unmitigated nonsense, divided 
into six smaller slices of nonsense—Adventureland, Frontier- 
land, Fantasyland, Main Street, Liberty Square, and Tomor- 
rowland! 

What the designers of the Magic Kingdom did not, appar- 
ently, realize, is that the Tomorrowland they have created is, in 
fact, everywhere—though it does not always inect the eye. In 
the Magic Kingdom, for example, the real Tomorrowland is a 

vast service basement that no regular visitors ever see—a huge 
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“infrastructure” of the sort that all urban designers dream 
about, but few have ever been able to build. The real Tomor- 
rowland, also, is a network of mass transit facilities—trains, 
electric vehicles, skybuckets, ete., all propelled by nonpollut- 
ing fuels—of the sort that urban designers like Midtown 
Manhattan’s Jaquelin Robertson have fought for years to intro- 
duce into our Central Business Districts (so far without suc- 
cess.) And the real Tomorrowland also is an RCA-designed 
electronic communications system that makes all of WDW op- 
erate like clockwork, a highly innovative power plant that sup- 
plies much of the needed energy, and a great deal more. 


| ness upon those fake-facades of plastic, glass fiber, paint and 
other kinds of pop sauce—although all of these are handled 
with the consummate skill of a superior stage designer. Itis the 
scale that matters, and the thoughtful little amenities that make 
Main Street a pedestrian’s pleasure. “You can walk around 
Main Street all day and never end up having aching legs,” 
Kaufinan points out. “The walks are paved with a resilient 
asphalt product—and the black asphalt is then painted with 
red, blue or green stripes.” In addition to resilient walks there 
are places to sit and contemplate (even while lining up to watch 
those far-out, laser-beamed holographic ghosts in the Haunted 
Mansion, or to converse with the computerized, vinyl-clad 37 
U.S. Presidents in an exhibit called One Nation Under God); 
and there are all the facilities and services to encourage and 
insure cleanliness—a sanitation man’s dream. 

Main Street is, in short, a very interesting lesson in pedes- 
trianism, and how to encourage it and make it flourish once 
again. Itis Hollywood’s—indeed, everybody’s—answer to De- 
troit, and it is infinitely effective because the answer is not 
couched in the terminology of the do-gooder, but in the funny 
squeaks of Mickey Mouse. 

Still, itis the vast infrastructure that supports all that frosting 
abor e grade which will impress every urban designer. 

Fhe creators of the Magic Kingdom had to make some very 
logical decision: the 27,000-acre swamp they had bought had to 
he restructured to support anything more attractive than al- 
ligators. So the Magic Kingdom had to be built in such a way as 
to keep the alligators out of the streets. Solution: excavate a 


Disney’s Main Street does not really depend for its effective- 
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huge, 200-acre lake (to be known as the Lagoon of the Seven 
Seas—and to be equipped with surfmaking machinery); use 
some of the resulting, chemically stabilized fill to create a more 
contoured landscape (which would, incidentally, conceal the 
new motorways in sunken cuts—as, for example, at Chan- 
digarh); and use the rest of the fill to raise the level of the Magic 
Kingdom. Building a vast service basement under the Magic 
Kingdom reduced the amount of fill needed to prop up the 
amusement area, and produced an efficient infrastructure to 
service the activities above. 

Such an infrastructure was badly needed, not only to house 
all the utilities and electronic nerves that serve the Magic 
Kingdom but also to distribute people and equipment to the 
proper above-ground amusement areas. For example, it just 
would not do to have an “American Indian” surface in Tomor- 
rowland, on his way to a wigwam a quarter-mile away. The 
infrastructure permits him to surface in Frontierland, and to 
drop out of sight, ditto, when his shift is over. 

This same infrastructure also contains tailoring workshops 
that can service the 6,000 costumes presently on the racks; it 
contains cafeterias for employees, laundries, drycleaning es- 
tablishments, offices, and innumerable utility stations. The 
tunnels that crisscross the infrastructure are wide enough to 
accommodate electric cart-trains that carry supplies from the 
warehouses to the service basement, where all the mechanical 
and electrical service lines are readily accessible to repair 
crews. 

Developer Mel Kaufman, clearly in a state of permanent 
euphoria upon his retum from WDW said that the entire place 
was computerized. “Yet the people control the computer; it 
works for them.” For “computer” read “infrastructure,” and 
Kaufrnan is quite right. Those WDW staffers who will reluc- 
tantly show a persistent and inquisitive architect around the 
Magic Kingdom’s basement are apologetic. “These are just the 
works,” they tell you. “They really aren't very important.” 


While the Magic Kingdom is a pedestrian’s paradise, par 
excellence, the many comfortable land, water, and airborne 
transportation systems randomly available make it easy for the 
visitor to change pace, and take off in any one of several direc- 
tions when the spirit moves. 


€ 
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Prefabricated room modules are the most visible examples of 
technological advance at WDW. There are other examples less 
visible, though perhaps more significant. A combination of 
systems has been created to avoid or minimize air, water or 
thermal pollution, for example. . 

Some of these systems have been mentioned above: an un- 
derground pneumatic tube system for litter; a modern in- 
cinerator that cleans its own stack emissions; a tertiary sewage 
treatment plant that removes 97 per cent of suspended solids; 
“a living farm” of trees and plants to filter waste water “natu- 
rally” after it leaves the sewage plant; and a gas-fired jet engi ne 
energy plant that recycles waste heat and uses it to cool many of 
the structures at WDW. 

The Swedish-designed pneumatic garbage system (called 
AVAC) has 15 stations throughout the resort area and the Magic 
Kingdom. WDW attendants take plastic trash bags from the 
conventional trash containers scattered throughout the area to 
the nearest AVAC station, drop the bags into a seemingly 
bottomless pit, whence the bags are whisked away under- 
ground to a compaction plant at 60 mph. The system, at present, 
has 6,000 ft. of 20-in. diameter piping, all of which leads to a 
surprisingly small compacting plant at the edge of the Magic 
Kingdom. The system is automated, and operates in carefully 
timed cycles. There are several safety features, presumably to 
assure that the system will not inhale small children placed in 
the vicinity of an intake by the vicissitudes of fortune or by 
pleasure-crazed parents. These lead in to a plant equipped 
with the most effective filters and wet scrubbers available. 
These capture the fly ash, so that nothing but clean steam is 
emitted from the plant’s smoke stack. The scrubbers use waste 
water from a nearby tertiary sewage treatment plant, and this 
water is then recycled back to the plant. There, any residual Ay 
ash can be used to help clean the waste water. 

The tertiary sewage plant works by the so-called activated 
ide Process, which removes 97 per cent of all suspended 
solids. The eftluentis chlorinated, then fed into the upper areas 
of the swamp waters of the conservation area. Some of the waste 
ca in channeled into the irrigation ditches of the 

PA ing Farm. 

Phat farm was deve 
tute of Food 
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loped by the University of Florida's Insti- 
and Agriculture Sciences (IFAS) in association 
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with WDW scientists. It is an experimental waste water recy- 
cling system that relies on the natural filtration capabilities 
of trees and plants. 

Initially, this Living Farm consists of about 100 acres, which 
are fed by the waste treatment plant. It currently processes 
about one million gallons of waste-water a day, but this is 
expected to increase to ten million gallons daily as WDW is 
further developed. Eventually, roads will be built through the 
Living Farm so that visitors may tour it. 

The energy plant is supplying half of WDW’s power using 
recycled waste heat for its cooling system. Heat supply is being 
generated by two 6,000 kw gas turbine generators, and the 
waste heat from these passes to large boilers, which produce 
high-temperature hot water. The hot water, in turn, energizes 
four 150-ton absorption chillers, and the chilled water is then 
piped to the Magic Kingdom and the hotels. 

All of this and more is electronically supervised by a “‘total 
network” information-communications system that will even- 
tually tie all of WDW together by means of computers, closed- 
circuit TV. and telephones.... 


Waterways at WDW are useful drainage devices, of course; 
but at Buena Vista, as elsewhere, they are going to double as 
channing transportation arteries, sometimes winding through 
untouched woods, in other places lined with row-house clus- 
ters, restaurants, shops, beaches, golf courses and other recrea- 
tional facilities. Various kinds of waterborne craft are being 
investigated. including a floating shopping center, on barges. 

Unless policy changes, Buena Vista will be a recreational 
community, its houses owned cooperatively by individuals or 
corporations that want to get their executives to relax, occasion- 
ally. There may be no schools in the conventional sense, al- 
though there will be commercial and office buildings, if de- 
mand materializes. 


Yet, despite the obvious unreality of Buena Vista in many 
respects, its component ideas and structures do carry some 
applicable meaning forthe real world, It is, like much of WOW, 
anti-Detroit and “people-oriented:” and the planning, on the 
smallest scale (Le. the residential clusters) as well as the 
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broadest is quite as admirable as, Or considerably better than 
hi t foundin more highly-touted New Towns across the nation. 
E, there are no overhead wires, anywhere! p 
— The purpose of WDW is to make money, and WDW is suc- 
ceeding in that area beyond expectations. But the late Walt 
Disney had more important things in mind than making 
money; he wanted to use the tried and tested amusement park 
formula to finance some really significant experiments in areas 
of urban and suburban planning, and of conservation. 

For ifall that Disney had really wanted was to build another 
Disneyland in Florida, a la Anaheim, he could have done it on 
250 arës: Instead, he bought more than a hundred times that 
much, for $54% million, and proceeded to use it to change a 
substantial portion of the surface of the globe—conceptually, if 
not quantitatively. 

For Disney to carry outa scheme of this sort with any degree 
of efficiency, he needed almost total control of the operation. 
To this end, the company went before the Florida Legislature, 
and got WDW endowed with its own governing body, called 
the Reedy Creek Improvement District (RCID). This body 
writes its own building and zoning codes, and determines its 
own utility services and water control systems. (The standards 
RCID has set for itself are higher than those in most U.S. 
communities.) 

Planning for WDW followed ecological considerations. The 
27,000 acre area was defined by two, primary, natural drainage 
channels, with a ridge between them. These channels im- 
mediately identified the most buildable parts of WDW—the 


Magic Kingdom would be located on one naturally high ground 
and Buena Vista on another. 


Central Florida’s primary, ecological concern is water. In the 
summer, 75 per cent of WDW would be underwater: in the dry 
season, 25 per cent. The planning goal was to make most of the 
dry season areas dry all year around; and to achieve this, a 
sophisticated drainage system was designed and built to keep 
three-fourths of WDW dry, year-round, without unduly lower- 
ing the water table and thus adversely atfecting the total ecol- 
Ogy of the area. l 
pie eee an va Hemant by RCID in 1967 
p aa : T oe me an pence of $7 million. 

so as to follow natural stream threads; when 
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they are properly grassed and mulched, they will look and 
function like natural rivers. 

While this water control system was being constructed (using 
some highly sophisticated, French-patented, double-ballasted 
automatic gates), a 450-acre natural lake was drained and its 
dirty water replaced with clean water; and a 200-acre lagoon 
was dug to expand the water area (and to provide some 8% 
million cubice yards of fill). 

One of the most truly wonderful portions of WDW that was 
thus protected is the 7,500-acre wilderness area, about one- 
third of all of WDW. It is an Everglades-style jungle which 
contains 136 species of birds, 35 species of trees, and 13 species 
of ferms—and this is only the beginning. Many of Florida’s 
wildlife species are seriously endangered, and Walt Disney 
thought that he should create a refuge for them, and he did. 
Fred Harden, one of the nation’s most enthusiastic and compe- 
tent conservationists, is in charge of those 7,500 acres, and he is 
looking after a spectacular collection of red cockaded wood- 
peckers. Florida black bears, deer, a Florida panther, dozens ot 
alligators (some measuring 20 feet in length); and he is con- 
stantly planting and replanting to support this wildlife. Even- 
tually, some of the wilderness area may become accessible to 
some visitors; but Disney’s idea was to set aside this vast area 
for serious, ecological studies. These will include experimen- 
tal plant groupings, new and changing ecological cycles, and 
interrelationship of plants, animals, and water conditions. 

Conservation to Walt Disney, was only one side of the coin. 
The other side was the creation of a man-made environment 
that would engage and excite people just as much as the sight of 
a baby-egret lining up in a rookery to learn how to fly. 

And so Disney proposed the creation of an Experimental 
Prototype Community of Tomorrow. EPCOT will not be built 
for half a dozen years or so; and it will never be finished. 

For the truly extraordinary idea of EPCOT is that it will bea 
community in a constant state of change, always at least 25 
years ahead of its time, in which new technologies are likely to 
come into common usage, EPCOT, in other words, will be a 
h uge laboratory for the testing of urban concepts—a function- 
ing community, inhabited by 20,000 people, and operating in 
the future—today. 


The initial concepts are vague: a vertical core, built on a 
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Iti-level platform containing transportation nodes, shop- 
mr d community services; from this core-complex, streets 
es transportation lines will radiate like the spokes of a 
ee and the pie-shaped areas between them will be filled in 

ab resi ial communities. 
eal this is tentative. For instance, by the time 
EPCOT gets under way, vertical cores on multi-level platforms 
may have lost some of their present charm. l 

Still, what an extraordinarily imaginative idea to propose a 
vast, living, ever-changing laboratory of urban design! Not 
even LeCorbusier at his brashest ever proposed anything so 
daring. Certainly, if EPCOT becomes the plaything of huck- 
sters, it will just be another architectural fashion show. 

But if EPCOT evolves out of that same astonishing mix of 
pragmatism, idealism, and business acumen that characterizes 
all of WDW to date, it could be one of the most influential 
research tools yet devised for a rapidly urbanizing world. Walt 
Disney’s heirs, conscious of the fact that EPCOT and the wil- 
derness area are what the old man really had in mind, and that 
the rest was just the financial means to that end, seem deter- 
mined to make it come true. 


What a wonderfully ironic notion it is that, in this turbulent 
century, urban man might, just possibly, be saved by a mouse. 


Statistical Problems 


Describing the economic and social impact of Disney World 
presents several problems. One, the government’s statistics 
showing what happened in the area are generally compiled on 
a fiscal-year basis—July to July—not on the calendar-year 
basis. Two, Disney’s fiscal year runs from October to October 
oe year, and their annual reports are based on that time span. 
Meee ae ee and figures—do not ordinarily make 
fice dade eae a E isney INe oonan during its 

Ta E s 7 a ey to tell the full story. 
‘ s which follow, therefore, are heavily 


laced with £ 
A SEM ith facts and figures which reveal the Disney impact 
unng the 1971-1972 period, 


Many « 
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1971/1972 Economic Impact Summary 


An article which appeared in The Sentinel on September 3 
1972 summarized the astounding economic impact that he 
Disney development had on the Metropolitan Orlando Area in 
the 12-month period from July 31, 1971 to July 31, 1972. The 
story was written by Dick Marlowe: 


AREA INDICATORS CHART 
UPWARD ECONOMIC COURSE 


Metropolitan Orlando’s 10 leading economic indicators 
point to a solid growth for the area for Orange and Seminole 
counties in virtually every category. 

Leading the nation with an annual employment growth rate 
of 12 per cent, Orange and Seminole also show firm gains in 
sales activity, building construction, airport activity and other 
categories. 

Of the 10 categories shown in the [accompanying] chart, only 
real estate sales declined for the 12-month period from July 31, 
1971 to July 31, 1972. Real estate sales were down 11 per cent 
from $44.57 million to $39.84 million—mainly because of 
“Jast-hour” speculations last year before the October 1 opening 
of Walt Disney World. 

While real estate sales were slightly down, however, build- 
ing permits issued for the two counties were up a whopping 131 
per cent. 

Another of the more interesting categories in sales 
activity—which gives one of the better indications of the im- 
pact on Centra] Florida by the opening of the $400 million 
Vacation Kingdom. 

The sales activity, taken from the July Florida Department of 
Commerce Taxable Sales Report, includes such interesting 
sales activities as adrnissions and candy and confection. 

Admissions, for example, increased more than 1,000 per cent 
for the month, jumping from $642,189 last year, to $8.01 million 
this year. 

The candy sales were up 18 per cent; hotels, apartments and 
rooming houses advanced 156 per cent; and restaurants, Lunch- 
rooms and catering services increased 94 per cent. 
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But while the area is definitely growing in tourist-related 
ending, growth also is solid in other areas. 
a dustrial machinery, equipment and supplies were up by 59 
ae from $1.67 million to $2.67 million for the month; 
anes and building materials increased 45 per cent; from $5.2 
million to $7.6 million; and wholesale dealers sales activity 
increased 36 per cent from $3.2 million to $4.4 million. 

Perhaps the most obvious of the indicators appears in the 
final column of the chart. It is also the indicator that will come 
as the least surprise to Orlandoans. The statistics bear out what 
harassed drivers have known since October 1. 

The traffic count at a location in Interstate 4 between Gore 
Avenue and Anderson Street, shows that the daily traffic count 
is up 34 per cent—and that 82,460 cars whiz past the spot each 
94 hours. 


Orlando Economic Indicators’ Chart 


OUTGOING 


1971/1972 

1. SALES 1971—$ 105,278,345 

ACTIVITY 1972—$ 147,744,407 Up 40% 
. EMPLOYED 1971—151,800 

(non-farm) 1972—170,000 Up 12% 
. BUILDING 1971—$17.28 million 

PERMITS 1972—$39.92 million Up 131% 
. TELEPHONES 197 1— 263,316 

IN SERVICE 1972—302,056 Up 15% 
AUTO 197 1—2.,367 

SALES 1972— 3,305 Up 40% 
; AIRLINE 197 1—51.889 

BOARDINGS 1972—113,717 Up 119% 

(McCoy) 
mo 197 1—887,286 Ibs. 

SIGHT LOT2— 1.914.335 lbs. Up 37% 
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8. REAL ESTATE 197 1—$44.57 million 


SALES 1972—$39.84 million Down 11% 
9. GASOLINE 1971—21.12 million 
SALES gallons 


1972—23.58 million 
gallons Up 12% 


10. 1-4 TRAFFIC 1971—61,480 
{ Daily—at 1972—S82,460 Up 34% 
Gore Exit) 


Disney and Eastern Airlines 


The major passenger-carrying airline into Orlando is East- 
em. which was designated as the “Official Airline of Disney 
World.” Their association with Disney paid off handsomely. 
In Eastern’s “Interim Report/Third Quarter, 1972,” the Dis- 
ney influence on improved company earnings is mentioned. A 
one-paragraph excerpt from the above report follows: 


In each month of the third quarter, traffic increased substan- 
tially over the same month of 1971. Revenue passenger miles 
increased nearly 12 percent, and added strength was evidentin 
both business and vacation markets. Overall, Eastern’s average 
load factor of 60.81 for the quarter was among the highest in the 
industry. Increased traffic was particularly evident on routes 
frorn the Northeast to Florida where Eastern is now benefiting 
substantially frorn our designation as the Official Airline of 
Walt Disney World. Orlando, Florida, home of Walt Disney 
World, is now one of the most popular vacation destinations on 
the Eastern system. 


Journalists Analyze Disney’s First Year 


October 1, 1972 was the first anniversary of Walt Disney 
World, Disney’s irapact in its first year was discussed in many 
articles in area newspapers. I have selected excerpts from 
three articles which reveal some of the substance of these 
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analyses. The Tampa Tribune on September 28, 


journalistic l Disney-related problems. The article 


1972 discussed severa 
by Pat Leisner began: 


SUNDAY IS CELEBRATION DAY AT DISNEY 
(Reprinted by permission) 


A year after Disney World’s gates first opened the $400 mil- 
lion magic kingdom to tourists, central Florida has a boom- 
time economy. f ; 

But there have been some growing pains, too—traffic jams, 
skyrocketing land prices and a housing shortage. 

Since opening day last October 1, the giant amusement com- 
plex has attracted 11 million visitors to central Florida’s once 
sedate countryside lined with rows of citrus trees. 

“Its turned into a gold fish bowl; the tourists own Main 
Street,” complains Mike Smith, a retired gas station operator. 
Smith came to Kissimmee, a quiet cow town, 13 years ago. He 
bought a small retirement house and Disney built on his door- 
step, seven miles away. 

“Tt used to be a real nice place to live,” he says. “Now stacks 
of buses start whizzing by at 6:30 a.m. You can’t get out of your 
driveway—there are hundreds and hundreds of cars. We don’t 
even go out to eat anymore; it’s not worth trying.” 

The tratfic, the hassle, less privacy and taxes, too, forced the 
Smiths to pull up stakes and move 11 miles out of the main- 
stream. 

“Taxes went to hell,” Smith said. Ten years ago he paid $109, 
and when he sold, property taxes were up to $600 on his small 
tract of land. 

Now, he’s just outside the city limits on a dead end street in 
an orange grove and things are like they were before. 


| A neighbor of his, Larry Dood, moved for pretty much the 
same reasons, 


Kissi bes, ie . i 
simmee, with acres and acres of fertile pasturelands nes- 


tled a ; 
bar mee lush orange groves, was a mecca for retirees at- 
Tee mY “yy . ad 
acted by the warm climate, fishing lakes and solitude. 


But as ; ‘sntr ; 
all as an ¢ ntranceway to Disney World, it changed drasti- 
Ca y overnight. ? 
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The Orlando Sentinel also carried a first anniversary article 
written by Marlowe, on October 1, 1972. Excerpts follow: 


MICKEY'S $ KEEPS ORLANDO BOOMING 


The “Year of the Mouse” ended at the stroke of midnight 
Saturday but Central Florida, unlike Cinderella, is still dancing 
with Prince Channing. 

The $400 million Walt Disney World opened a year ago today 
with a surprisingly light crowd of 10,400. It also finished the 
vear with a relatively light crowd Saturday. 

But what has happened in the 364 days in between is nowa 
matter of history—to be studied for all time by planners, 
economists. politicians and philosophers. 

What has not happened is perhaps equally revealing. 

Orlando has not become a disaster area. Crime rates have 
not increased to record proportions and traffic problems have 
been mild compared to some dire predictions. 

Still, there have been the effects—some temporary, some 
permanent and some baffling. 

With the vast entertainment kingdom drawing 10.7 million 
visitors in its first year the rosy economy of Central Florida 
prompted Florida Comptroller Fred Dickinson, Jr., to com- 
ment: “Modern living standards, high employment, economic 
soundness and business growth, all are seen in the heart of the 
Sunshine State.” 

And, Dickinson says, this is only the beginning: “We have 
just begun to realize the spectacular effects of Disney World on 
the state’s economy. When the full impact is felt, I think even 
the most optimistic forecasters will be impressed beyond their 
drearns.” 

With Disney employment peaking at 12,000 before dropping 
back to a winter work force of 10,000, the Magic Kingdom’s 
(weekly) payroll of $1.1 million pumped a new flow of cash into 
the area's economy. Still another $1 million per week was 
poured into area businesses for goods and services. 

Virtually every business, restaurant, service, or utility has 
been affected. At Orlando Jetport at McCoy, for example, the 
coraptroller’s report shows a passenger increase of 81 per cent 
for the year. Gasoline tax collection increased by more than 
$500,000—not including the increase attributable to visitors. 
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During the same year, area hotels increased by some 18,000 | 
rooms and apartment house construction soared with an addi- 
tion of some 12,000 units. 

During all this, the Metropolitan Orlando area paced the 
nation inemployment growth with a 12 per cent increase in the 
number of non-farm workers, advancing by 19,100—from 
153,500 to 172,600. 

The unemployment rate dipped to 2.9 per cent compared 
with a national average of about 5.9 per cent. 

Predictions for the second Disney year looms even 
bigger—with more visitors, more construction, more jobs, more 
business and a rapidly rising population figure that has already 
eclipsed the five-year estimate. 

Jack Glatting, executive director of the East Central Florida 
Regional Planning Council, said the population for Orange, 
Seminole and Osceola counties hit 540,000 on July 1, 1972. 
According to population projections done in 1970, the planning 
group estimates the tri-county area would not hit that figure 
until 1975. 

In a revised projection, Glatting said the area will hit 575,000 
by Jan. l and cautioned, “We already are revising the revision.” 

Traffic continues to be a problem, although Glatting said, he | 
has been “impressed” with the road system’s ability to handle 
the traffic. 

Only on two occasions—both in holiday rush periods—did | 
Disney-bound traffic cause serious congestion problems with | 
long lines of cars stacking up on a 30-mile stretch of I-4 at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Those problems apparently were rectified as Disney em- | 
ployes handling traffic sped the flow into the park and visiting 
hours were lengthened. 

The planning council is more concerned about future traffic 
problems for Orlando drivers than for Disney-bound visitors. 

“It will get worse before it gets better,” said Glatting. “When 
the Holland Expressway opens in 1974 it will immediately 
have a daily traffic count of 30,000 vehicles and you won't 
notice the difference on Colonial Drive.” 

A problem of even more concern is the need for low-cost 
housing, said Glatting. 

According to Glatting, the developers are concentrating on 
the more expensive markets while staying away from the less 
profitable low-cost housing. 
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“Iftthey persist.” said Glatting, “they will eventually exceed 
the market. We have enough housing either under construction 
or planned in that price category that will meet the needs for 10 
years. 

In the absence of low-cost developments to house the many 
sen ice-ħ pe employes being drawn to the areas, Glatting said 
mobile home parks will fill the need. 

The need tor a better transit system also will be more keenly 
felt in the second year of Disney, said Glatting. 

4 crisis in building materials—cement blocks, concrete and 
others—also developed during the vear. With more and bigger 
hotels in the planning, the construction of Sea World, Ringling 
Bros.. Barnum and Bailey’s Circus World, and Wild Kingdom 
attractions also in the offing—that shortage probably will con- 
tinue. 

In real estate. prices have doubled and doubled again. 

Writing in Farm and Land Realtor, published by the Na- 
tional Institute of Farm and Land Brokers, Orlando Realtor 
Jack Gale said land adjoining Disney on the north “is a good 
buy at $3,750 per acre.” 

However, Gale pointed out that “up to $120,000 per acre has 
been paid for some high density development land in the 
immediate area.” 

The soaring cost of real estate—particularly thatin groves—is 
a concern of Henry Swanson, Orange County Agent. 

“Growers in the area are waking up in the morning to find 
two kinds of people in their groves,” said Swanson, “half of 
them want to buy oranges, and the other half want to buy the 
land.” 

According to a report of the Florida Department of Agricul- 
ture and Consurner Services, the attrition rate of citrus acreage 
is growing. 

In the peak year of 1967, Orange County showed 68,005 
acres incitrus trees. At the last survey, that figure had declined 
to 69,551 acres—and it is still dropping. Seminole County in 
the same period had declined from 13,418 citrus acres to 
10,952 acres and Osceola County had plunged from 19,363 
acres to 17,589, 

“Farmers cannot afford to tum down the prices that are being 
offered,” said Swanson. 


Another problem spot is Orlando’s Salvation Army where 
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director Richard Bergren said the Army has gone $19,000 in 
debt feeding transient indigents who come to town with no 
money and no jobs. 

In spite of the problems, Central Florida has weathered the 
first year of Disney with relative ease. The consensus is 
mixed—some good and some bad—with the good outweighing 
the bad. 
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The St. Petersburg Times (10-1-72) also carried an anniver- 
sary article on Disney. It was written by Don North. Excerpts 
follow: 


A ‘GEE-WHIZ’ FIRST YEAR FOR DISNEY 
(Reprinted by permission) 


The golden turnstiles of Walt Disney World spin into a sec- 
ond year today, and the kingdom built by a mouse named 
Mickey will slow its moneymaking pace just long enough fora 
big birthday parade. 


. © e.’ 


Seven days a week, eight hours a day, Disney World has 
shoveled eager parents and shrieking children into the Magic 
Kingdom of Mickey, Cinderella and Snow White—while cash 
registers rang to the unofficial tune of more than $200-million. 
(The company won't give out the actual figures.) 


It’s a story that almost has to be told in terms of gee-whiz 
statistics, and most of these become outdated as quickly as they 
are logged by chamber of commerce clerks and perspiring 
public officials. 

More than $50 million in new construction is going on inside 
the Disney property now, competing attractions worth $84 
million have been announced, and it’s estimated that related 
construction—roads, motels, restaurants, housing—will bring 
the total to nearly a quarter of a billion dollars. 
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Ripples from the economic activity surrounding Disney are 
found everywhere: 
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The Orlando Jetport is handling twice as many Passengers 
this year as last—2.25 million—so it has had to issue $3 million 
in bonds to expand. 

Eastern Airlines has doubled its flights from 40 to 80, Delta 
reported a 67 per cent increase in passengers, National is up 
150 per cent, Southern by 200 per cent. 

Similar increases then, apply to in-flight meals, airport em- 
ploves, jet fuel and rental cars. 

Airport manager John Meacham says, rental cars, “was one 
big ripple we missed.” 

“Weve been told that rent-a-car operations in and around 
Disnex World are second only to the Miami market,” he said. 
“We've got cars unning out our ears.” 

Tom Martin, regional manager for the Avis firm, says his 
Orlando business has jumped 300 per cent. ““There’s been an 
explosion.” said Martin. “We started with 500 cars and now we 
have 1.500 in the Orlando area.” 
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Land speculation in Central Florida is intense as ever, but 
there is less of it as owners hold what they have for that moment 
when the hungriest buyer comes along. 

“We are seeing more ‘final’ buyers now,” Guthrie says, 
“people who buy the land to actually do something with it. The 
pendulum is reaching a sort of balance.” 


In the initial year the only near tragedy came on two occa- 
sions when bomb threats were delivered with demands for 
ransom. No bombs were found and Disney did not shut down 
during the crisis. 

Charles Ridgway, chief publicist says there were a number of 
arrests for petty theft, hotel room burglaries and gas station 
burglaries, but no serious crime. 

Orange Vista Hospital, a 14-bed annex of Orange Memorial 
in Orlando, handled an assortment of emergencies, mainly 
cardiac seizures, heat exhaustion and stomach upset, says 
Ridgway. There were no deaths. 

“The biggest problern we’ve had this first year has been 
success,” says Sandy Quinn, Disney World's vice president for 
marketing. “Just coping with all the people who wanted to 
come here has given us all we can handle.” 
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Tampa Helped by Disney 


Disney also had an influence on business in Tampa—almost 
a 100 miles away. Hotel-motel occupancy was about 15% 
higher in 1972 than in the summer of 1971. Car rentals in- 
creased 30-35 per cent and passenger traffic at Tampa Interna- 
tional Airport was up about 30 per cent over the same period in 
1971. Disney was given credit for most of the increase. 


Costs of Progress 


There were, however, also great costs incurred in the Dis- 
ney business boom. Some of the depressing social costs that 
Orlando had to pay for progress were lucidly described in a 
shocking story which appeared in the Miami Herald, October 
8, 1972. Excerpts follow: 


BUILD A BETTER MOUSETRAP 
By Colin Dangaard 
(Reprinted by permission) 


Thats what Orlando did, using Mickey Mouse as the bait. 
But now, in the year 1 A.D. (After Disney), the city is discover- 
ing that when the world beats a path to your door, so do the 
drifters, pushers and prostitutes. 

Looking down from his new $5-million headquarters, Or- 
lando Police Chief Robert J. Chewning can watch the Church 
Street hookers laying it on company men who’ve hit town to do 
business with friends of Mickey Mouse, and pimple-faced 
Navy recruits doing a Friday night blast. 

Like he says: “Business is good down there. One ofthem told 
me she is making $1,000 a week. . . .” Then his mood darkens 
and he asks: “What can we do? No use arresting them anymore. 
Too difficult to get a conviction. If only. . . if only they were all 
in a building somewhere.” 


Downtown, stuttering jack hammers rip the dawn, great iron 
balls thump against red brick, and the air smells of dust; a new 
heart of steel and chrome and glass is rising in the rubble, a 
phoenix born of wealth. 
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Merchants grin, cash registers sing, property sells for twice 
what it cost. bank accounts bulge, driveways glitter and subur- 
bia gleefully pours the Cold Duck. 

But at night, old Mrs. Louise Killinger will wake in her 
Mercy Hospital bed and weep a little, with the pain and the 
fear. She has several broken ribs, a badly bruised body, 
Slammed to the pavement, she was, in broad daylight, her 
purse snatched by persons unknown. 

One vear after Disney World opened a $400-million play- 
ground just outside town, with the biggest traffic snarl in the 
histon of Florida, Orlando has become a divided city filled 
with strangers. 

Some tolk love Mickey Mouse. 

Others tear he has sprung a trap. 


Orlando residents who woke up angry a year ago also woke 
up rich. The city’s taxable real estate has climbed from $605.2 
million in 1970 to $756.5 million today. 

4 brassy present and a golden future has replaced a quiet past 
and a quaint history. Nothing is the same anymore in a town 
where residents once pointed at tourists, and tourists now point 
at residents. 
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“We loved it here,” says [Police Chief] Chewning, 49, the 
son of a roving steel worker, who came to the city 32 years ago 
and climbed from beat to boss. “But now we’re not so sure. The 
place is growing too fast. I'm seeing too many beautiful lakes 
die. I’m not an engineer, but I can’t see how we can support a 58 
per cent population growth in seven years...” 

Despite a doubled police force and a $4 million budget, 
crime in Orlando has shot up from a factor of 11 per 1,000 
population to 16. As the chief says: “My mental attitude after 16 
hours of this is to go home, kick the dog, cuss out the wife and sit 
down with a drink.” 

He traces most of his problems to the heavy through-traffic, 
en route to Disney World. “Many go broke getting here, and 
turn to burglary to eat, or get enough money to move on out...- 
We've got drugs, too. Five years ago if you had a joint of 
marijuana in here, most of the department would come over to 


look at it, Now I have nine men on that beat and it’s not 
enough, i 
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Lake Eola, a polluted body of water in the center oftown, is a 
gathering point for the young drifters of the counterculture. 
They speak bitterly of the police. “They hassle us constantly,” 
says James “Moses” , 28, a former first lieutenant in the 
Marines from Carolina. ““We’ve got long hair so they hate us.” 

A fat girl with hair like straw and a face like a New Guinea 
war mask slumps on a bench and complains about the rents. 
“‘Where’s a girl like me going to get $30 a week fora room?” She 
asks, blowing her nose on her sleeve. 

A 19-year-old drifter from Michigan is too afraid to give his 
name after spending three days in jail, picked up for hitching. 
“Jail here is a bummer,” he says. “I wouldn’t feed that hash toa 
dog.” Then he moves on to panhandle for a steak. 


.... 


A black girl who works in the shadow of the police building 
likes what has happened to Orlando. “Everybody’s too busy 
making money to worry about us girls now. The businessmen 
go downtown looking for the freebies, but most of them end up 
here.” 


While growth charts climb the walls, senior citizens gather at 
the old Jaycee building to paste up rice and sunflower seeds. 
They talk longingly of the past and sadly of the present. If 
Orlando is a mousetrap, with Disney World the cheese, then 
the town’s 33,400 senior citizens on fixed incomes are caught 
sitting on the cutting edge. Newspaper columnist Harry M. 
Savage, a champion of the aged, says: “many can’t make ends 
meet. You need $5,000 a year, if yov’re retired and living in 
Orlando with your partner. Social Security gives you $1,404.” 

“We're all so afraid,” says Ann Aichele, 78, an Orlando resi- 
dent since 1950. “You can’t walk down the streets anymore. 
They’ve even broken into my house. I’ve never seen such types 
as we're getting.” 
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Even for the social rich, the changes have been dramatic. The 
women’s editor of the Orlando Sentinel, Michele Doherty, 
says: “For the first time, I went to the Symphony Ball and didn’t 
know half the people. It was the same at a black-tie auction for 
cultural charities. The new people are showing their wealth 
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much more than the old circle. They have new homes, new 
ears, but I wouldn't say they have more money. Many rich 
people have lived for years in Orlando without showing it.” 

Across the board, the young like what has happened. The 
swinging set has the money, a circle rich in aspiring profession- 
als. ambitious executives and headhunting divorce lawyers. 
Thev like the new Orlando because there is more money, more 
action and free drinks tor the ladies Tuesday nights at a place 
called The Sheik’s. 

Whatever the city’s past, growth is now its present and its 
tuture: The Chamber of Commerce is preoccupied with “con- 
trolling it’, the mavor’s office condones and grapples with it; 
economists chart it; the newspapers write about it and a 
significant number of citizens profit handsomely by it. 

So itis not surprising that streams of rain-bow-riding strang- 
ers roll up looking for gold. 


Irony 


It is one of the ironies of the Disney World story that the 
Disney name, whichis synonymous with “goodness”, became 
tinged with “evil”. Although Disney screened their personnel 
very carefully. the Disney development also attracted many 
indesirable characters to Orlando—the nearest big city. Pros- 
titution became much more prevalent, often aggressive; the 
downtown Eola Park area became a hangout for homosexuals; 
there were numerous bizarre murders; the drug traffic in- 
creased greatly; and crime generally increased considerably. 

Though Disney cannot be directly blamed for the upsurge 
in crime, it was, nevertheless, the Disney inspired prosperity 
which attracted many of the criminal element and the social 
misfits to Central Florida. This is in sharp contrast to Walt 
Disney's philosophy: “The one thing to me... the important 
thing... is the farnily, and keeping the family together with 
things. That’s been the backbone of our whole business, cater- 
ing to farnilies.”’ 


International Influence 


At the Walt Disney World First-Anniversary Press Confer- 
ence, Robert Jackson, Director, Office of Information Ser- 
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vices, United States Travel Service, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, made numerous enlightening comments about 
Disney’s influence on international tourism. They are further 
evidence of the Disney impact: 


“Early in its first year, Walt Disney World moved to Position 
No. 1 on the list of United States destinations of greatest in- 
terest to the international travel industry. All eight regional 
offices of USTS received more inquiries about Walt Disney 
World than for any other single destination attraction in the 
U.S.A. 

“Although statistics on the number of travelers to specific 
U.S. destinations have not been accumulated, reports from 
USTS field offices abroad indicate that Walt Disney World has 
been significantly responsible for the increased vacation plans 
by the international tourist, and has greatly enhanced Florida’s 
already impressive magnetic pull. 

“Walt Disney World has also played a very important roll as a 
strong counter-balance to the negative sociological influences 
that have often injured the nation’s image abroad. The global 
reputation of the Disney product as the ultimate in wholesome, 
positive, family entertainment has been significantly advanced 
by the impact of Walt Disney World. This project, therefore, 
has focused a very positive spotlight on the United States. 

“With only a year’s history behind it, Walt Disney World has 
already had an extraordinary past. And every indication pro- 
jects an incredible future—as a prime example of success as a 
vacation destination, as a power in international tourism and as 
a continued influence in promoting friendly understanding 
among people. 


The 1972 Construction Boom 


The biggest land development boom in the U.S.A. in 1972 
was in Florida. Statewide construction contracts set a record in 
1970 with a valuation of $3.54 billion; 1971 was even better 
with contracts worth $4.2 billion. Some said the boom couldn't 
last. But in the first 11 months of 1972 Florida had already 
chalked up $5.83 billion in construction contracts. Nearly 70 
per cent of the 1972 construction was centered in residential 
construction ($4.07 billion). 
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One article in the November 19 Sentinel focused on the 
hotel motel construction boom: 


GOING UP! 


No where in the history of construction have there been more 
hotels built at one single time ina given area as are now Going 
Up in Central Florida. There are 63 existing hotel-motel 
facilities of 100 rooms or more, totaling 11,000 rooms. Under 
construction are another 42 projects accounting for nearly 
10.000 rooms. On the drawing boards are 57 more projects, with 
16,000 rooms. When they are done—the existing projects, those 
under construction and those thus far announced—Orlando 
Metropolitan Area will have about 162 hotels and motels for a 

bined total of 37,151 rooms. 


Another article, by Andy Williams, described the construc- 
wom. It began: 


CONSTRUCTION HITS HALF BILLION 


The Orlando area is heading for its largest construction ex- 

s10N in years. 

On the heels of the opening of Walt Disney World last Oc- 
tober. hotels. motels, shopping centers, began to crop up with 
greater rapidity. 

Figures through September show the three counties of 
Orange, Osceola and Seminole hitting nearly a half billion 
dollars worth of construction in the first nine months of 1972, 
nearly double that of last year. 

Land costs are higher, there is a shortage of experienced 
labor and materials, and prices of homes have risen. 

Bustling Orange County has led the pace with $241.44 mil- 
lion in construction through September, about two and a half 
times the $100.66 million figure for the first nine months of 
1971. 

Seminole County, that includes one of the fastest growing 
cities in the area—Altarnonte Springs—recorded $127.45 mil- 


lion, a 100 per cent jurap over September figures of 1971 of 
$65.42 million. 
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And Osceola County is zipping along at a $75.33 million clip, 
up from $20.53 million the preceding year. 

Total for the three counties through September is $444.22, 
million, up from $187.01 million of last year. 


Orlando—No. 1 Tourist Destination 


Soon after Disney World opened, the Orlando Metropolitan 
area—which had previously not been a major tourist 
destination—became the No. 1 destination area in Florida. 
D. G. Lawrence, writing for The Sentinel (11-19-72) related 
that story, which began: 


FLORIDA BOUND TOURISTS LIKE 
ORLANDO—WDW—BEST 


The Orlando Metropolitan Area, its future only a few years 
ago geared to becoming the state’s distribution and transporta- 
tion center, now has another distinction. 

It’s the No. 1 Florida tourist destination, courtesy of Walt 
Disney World. 

Symptomatic of that tourist surge to Central Florida are 
figures for Florida Turnpike use in the 12 months ending July 
31. Traffic showed a 22.43 per cent increase with 24,579,105 
vehicles clocked entering the throughway. Toll revenues in- 
creased 18.1 per cent to $29.749 million. 

Orlando and Disney World were listed as the prime destina- 
tion by 13.2 per cent of auto tourists polled at the state’s wel- 
come stations at Florida’s border during the first nine months of 
the year. 

For the same period of 1971—before the Disney opening 
—only 3.4 per cent said they were on their way to the Orlando 
area. 

The poll is taken on a daily basis at the State’s six official 
welcome stations. About 80 per cent of tourists to Florida arrive 
in the state by automobile. 

“Those tourists aren’t only going to Disney World,” sug- 
gested a commerce department spokesman. “They're spread- 
ing out all over Central Florida. Dick Pope’s Cypress Gardens, 
Busch Gardens at Tampa, the Cape Kennedy Space Center, all 
are reporting business far above 1971.” 
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The Disney lure was immediate. Orange County and Disney 
World for the first time topped the usual tourist meccas of 
Pinellas and South Florida last November, the first month that 
the attraction was fully operative. 

Central Florida’s tourist boom appeared to be hurting the 
NMiiami area most. 

“We had expected,” said the department publicist, “that 
millions of visitors to Disney World would travel on down the 
state to see that area’s attractions. But it didn’t work out that 
war. 

In the first nine months of the year tourists giving Miami as 
their destination declined from 9.8 per cent to 6.9 per cent, 


Campgrounds 


Cparounds tor the many family-oriented Disney visitors 
re alvo a major topic of discussion during 1972. An article 
h appeared in The Sentinel (11-19-72) told about these 


nocrounds. It began: 


4.000 CAMPGROUND SITES NEAR 
DISNEY WORLD GATES 


Os ners of priv ate campgrounds are vocally concerned about 

erbuilding in their realm. 

I haure there are 4,000 new sites within 10 miles of me,” 
said Jon Peterson, owner of Yogi Bear Jellystone Park on Sand 
Lake Road. “Last summer I was the only recreational park open 
in the immediate Disney area.” 

Like some of his colleagues contacted through Central 
Flonda. Peterson recorded a boom this year but predicts next 
year will be “pretty tough.” Prices range from $4.50 to $8 per 
night near Disney World, Peterson said. 

A recent map published for the Florida Association of Camp- 
ing and Trailering Parks Inc. shows six other Disney-rim pri- 
vate carps plus Disney World’s own Fort Wilderness area 
which will be expanded from 500 to 800 sites in the near future. 

Disney’s prices are higher but, one competing camp owner 
stressed, they are on-site and transportation whisks Fort Wil- 
derness campers to and from the theme park. “I can see paying 
$1] lat Disney but I can’tsee paying $8 at (another close camp), 
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said Frank Quilty, part owner of 750-site Green Acres Camp 
Grounds just north of Orlando. 


The Florida Center Development 


One of the largest developments in the Orlando Metro Area 
was a complex called, “Florida Center.” It was a large com- 
mercial and industrial development south of Orlando near the 
Disney property. Andy Williams, writing for the annual 
Sentinel “Foreword Orlando” edition, November 19, did a 
two-part story on this mammoth development. Portions of the 
two articles follow: 


FLORIDA CENTER— 
ORLANDO’S NEW SKYLINE 
IS FRESH FROM GROUND 


Its developers call it the “thrust of the future’”—building a 
community from the ground up. 

They wrestled with a name and came up with Florida Center. 

And since the 2,700 acre tract at Interstate 4 and the Florida 
Turnpike has been annexed into Orlando, some are calling it 
Orlando’s future skyline. 


Plans and a timetable are still vague for much of the de- 
velopment. It depends on how fast industrial interests move in. 

Relatively firm, however, are construction of a 120-acre 
shopping mall—the largest in the area—several motels and 
condominiums. 

The developers are also looking at industrial parks and other 
commercial ventures, mostly to be accomplished on a joint 
venture basis. 


FLORIDA CENTER PACKAGE 
STRIKES GULF OIL 


The $600 million Florida Center is already well under way. 
More than 4,300 motel-hotel rooms are under construction or 
are now available for tonight’s business. 
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Completion of town houses, condominiums and apartment 
complexes is to prov ide homes for 45,000 permanent residents 
in the mushrooming South Orlando area. 

Land is selling fast. 

In one day, the Orlando Sentinel carried news stories involv- 
ing transactions of $8,828,400. One report announced the sale 
by Major Center, Ltd. of 162 acres at Florida Center for 
$ 3.028.400 while a second item was about the signing of con- 
tracts for a 20-story, 304-room Quality Inn totaling $5.8 million. 

Earlier this vear. Major Realty put together a limited partner- 
ship package with Gulf Oil Real Estate Development Co. 

Major Realty sold to the new limited partnership, known as 
Major Center, Limited, 2.500 acres of valuable land in Florida 
tthe intersection of the Florida Turnpike and Interstate 4. In 
ev change. Major Realty received a $30 million note bearing 
nterest at six per cent with annual principal payments of $2.5 

hon for six vears with a final $15 million payment in the 
seventh vear. 

Florida Center was born right at the crossroads of Florida in 
the shadow of Walt Disney World. 


More Business Means More State Taxes 


The big increase in state taxes which resulted from the 
LD:sney-tueled Florida business boom was discussed in the 
November 19 Sentinel special edition. The article by D. G. 
Lawrence follows: 


TOURIST SEASON EQUALS MONEY 


Tourism, running 20 per cent over last year, and a construc- 
tion boorn that has spread like a gathering wave across the state, 
has put Florida government in its best financial state ever. 

The general revenue fund ended the fiscal year June 30 with 
a $207 million surplus (in anticipation the Legislature used 
almost $100 million for a long delayed building program and 
re-established the state’s $50 million working surplus fund). 
When the books are closed once again next June, the antici- 
pated carryover will be $280 million. 
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Factors cited by Comptroller Fred Dickinson, Jr., include: 


e Collections of the new corporation income tax are running 
so far ahead of anticipation that the full year’s yield may be 
$160 million, an increase of $60 million. 

e Collections of the sales tax, which directly reflects in- 
creased tourism (it is estimated visitors pay up to 25 per 
cent of it) are running as high as 62 per cent over 1971 in 
some counties. In the 67 counties the increase is 22.9 per 
cent. 

e Documentary and sales tax revenues (directly related to 
real estate transactions and construction) are double. 


“The phenomenal growth of these collections is hard to be- 
lieve,” said Dickinson. “Last year we were talking about new 
highs, fantastic growth and a boundless economy. With sub- 
stantial gains already this year, Florida stands poised to be the 
most prosperous area on the globe.” 

Its building, sparked by the tourist avalanche, is the most 
powerful force in the economic boom. 

Most spectacular gains are in the Orlando Metropolitan Area 
counties—Orange, Seminole and Osceola. In the first three 
quarters of this calendar year, total value of building permits for 
the three counties was $444.219 million against $187.01 mil- 
lion for the same period of 1971. Projects indicate 500,000 new 
residents in the tri-county area by 1982 and 1.5 million by 1990. 

Dickinson sees no end to the boom. “A demand is being built 
up for housing, credit, food, automobiles, service industries 
throughout the state,” he reported after a recent survey of the 
state’s economy. 
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“We’ve only seen the beginning of this whole upswing,” said 
Dickinson. “We have just begun to realize the effects of Walt 
Disney World and when the full impact is felt, even the most 
optimistic predictions will fall short. 


Orlando Area Statistics 


For those who wish to examine the Orlando area economic 
data in greater depth, “Statistical Data: Orlando Metropolitan 
Area” (1973) published by the Economie Research Depart- 
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ment, Orlando Chamber of Commerce, statistically portrays 
the area’s phenomenal growth during the Disney decade. 

In addition, Florida Trend magazine in November, 1979 
carried an in-depth analysis of about twenty pages entitled 
“Disney Impact Greater than Expected.” The comprehensive 
article covered the entire fifteen-county area surrounding 
Walt Disney World. It statistically documented the ful] 
economic impact of Disney during the early 1970s, showing 
the tremendous growth in almost all areas of the economy. The 
article is too long and technical to be presented here, but 
serious students of tourism economics may find it interesting 
and enlightening to read. 


Disney 1972 Sales and Earnings 


Considerable evidence has been presented documenting 
the impact of Disney on lite and on the economy of Orlando 
url Central Flonda. The question now arises: How did Dis- 


Vices 


a 
Disties s 1972 Annual Report (Copyright 1972 Walt Disney 
Productions: provides the answer. Excerpts from a letter to 
ireholders trom Donn B. Tatum, Chairman of the Board, 
l a francial schedule, covering the highlights of 1971 and 
1972 tell the sensational Disney success story: 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


1972 1971 
Kevennes $325 830,000 $175,611,000 
Income before taxes 

on income 74,393,000 48,521,000 
Taxes on income 34,100,000 21,800,000 
Net income 40,293,000 26,721,000 

Per common and 

common equivalent 

Snare 2.90 2.03 
Capital expenditures 143,621,000 299,34 1,000 


Total assets 


608,249,000 497,315,000 
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, nE 23,654,000 41,284,000 
Vork ng Capital ? > > , 
Long term liabilities 53,527,000 102,818,000 
Stockholders equity 460,619,000 318,464,000 


Per common share 
outstanding at 


year-end 32.27 24.17 
Common shares 

outstanding 14,273,805 13,176,580 
Number of 

stockholders 36,000 29,000 
Number of employees 15,000 12,000 


LETTER TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
(Donn B. Tatum) 


As we arrive at the threshold of our 50th Anniversary and 
close the book on fiscal 1972 we can look back on a most 
eventful year with a considerable amount of justifiable satisfac- 
tion. 

It is the year which saw us bring on stream, on a fully opera- 
tive basis, Walt Disney World, a project the scope and complex- 
ity of which are difficult to describe—let alone comprehend 
—and the future of which will undoubtedly add more great 
chapters to our Company’s history. 

At the same time, every other aspect of the Company’s over- 
all activities reached new levels of performance. 

In the process, our total assets increased by 22% to a total of 
$608,249,000, and our shareholders equity grew to 
$460,619,000, an increase of 44% this year. 

Financially strong, enjoying a high level of public accep- 
tance and trust—a precious asset which carries with it a large 
responsibility—with a well defined course of conduct for the 
future and guided by a staff of able and involved people we 
move into that future with its many clearly discernible oppor- 
tunities with a great deal of momentum and enthusiasm. 

We have much to be thankful for. 

Revenues were $328,830,000, an increase of 87.2% over the 
previous year; and consolidated net income of the Company 
and its subsidiaries increased 51% to a total of $40,293,000, or 
$2.90 per share on a larger number of outstanding shares. 

Capital disbursements for the year for plant and equipment 
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amounted to $142.621,000, which included approximately 
$133,000,000 for Walt Disney World and $9,000,000 for Dis- 
nes land. 

Cash dividends paid during the year amounted to 
$2.756.000. A 2% stock dividend payable January 1, 1972 re- 
sulted inthe issuance of 259,285 additional shares with a result- 
ing capitalization of $26,024,000 of accumulated earnings. 

On March 2, 1972. the Company called for redemption the 
$100.000.000 of 434% convertible subordinated debentures 
due June 15, 1996. Virtually the entire amount of this issue was 
converted into common stock at the equivalent of $127.45 per 
share. resulting in the issuance of 784,514 new shares. As a 
result we have new shareholders to whom we extend a warm 


a ne 
At vear end there were 36,000 shareholders of record (up 

tren 24.000 last year) and 14,273,805 outstanding common 
F the vear Walt Disney World Co. reached an agree- 
twat nsortium of six unions representing employees 
rational and service categories. Previously an agree- 


ı group of nine unions was reached covering em- 
the maintenance classifications. This spring the 
tD World construction project agreement with the 
-CLO Building Trade Unions was, through successful 
tions. modifed and extended. These agreements pro- 

trong base for sound employee relationships at Walt 
) World in the future. 


lie Company has also established a voluntary payroll de- 
tion plan to enable those employees wishing to do so to 
ire hase common stock of the Company. 


CF he 


The major blemish on an otherwise wonderful year was the 
loss of our much loved and revered founder, Roy O. Disney. 
This Company and all of those interested in or associated with 
it bear an eternal debt of gratitude to him for the invaluable 
contributions resulting fror his wisdom and his leadership. 

While it has been a year of significant forward thrust, it also 
has been one of consolidation—digesting, accommodating to 
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and better organizing the results of the vigorous efforts of the 
preceding few years. It is now clear, in the sharpest of focus, 
that the new opportunities, which had been foreseen to stem 
from the accomplishment of the goals which have been at- 
tained this year, do now exist. With strong resources, the most 
important of which is an organization of exceptionally able and 
dedicated people, we are in an excellent position to realize 
these potentials. With confidence and optimism, leavened by 
the proper amount of prudence, there is no reason to doubt that 
we can and will proceed to new levels of achievement. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Donn B. Tatum 
Chairman of the Board 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


1973—THE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


1973 was an unusual vear in many different ways. An 
economic boom. strong inflation, price controls, political un- 
rest, raw material shortages, an extremely unstable stock mar- 
ket. and the energy crisis combined to create an extremely 
challenging and otten frustrating business environment. 

Discussions and articles about Disney World focused on the 
endangered environment, overbuilding, the expanding Cen- 
tral Florida economy, rising employment figures, a housing 
shortage, developing social problems, an occupancy crisis in 
the hotel motel industry, and a variety of other topics. In the 
pages which follow we shall discuss these and other 
significant events of 1973. I shall begin the review of 
73—Disney’s 50th Anniversary Year—with an article about 
problems in the suburbs. 


Suburban Growing Pains 


Early in 1973—January 7—The St. Petersburg Times carried 
an article which showed some of the problems Orlando sub- 
urbs were facing because of their phenomenal growth owing 
to the Disney inspired boom. The article focused on Al- 
tamonte Springs, a stall suburb north of Orlando, where in 
1965, before Disney, 119 building permits were issued, witha 
total valuation of about $1.5 million. By comparison, the city 
issued 642 permits with a valuation of about $46 million inthe 
first eight months of 1972. Portions of the Times article on 
Altamonte Springs follow: 


290 
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NIGHTMARES IN A BEDROOM TOWN 
(Reprinted by permission) 
By Robert D. Shaw, Jr. 
Times-Miami Herald Service 


Altamonte Springs, back in the 1930s, when Lawrence Swot 
ford was a teenager and his daddy was marshal of this Seminole 
County town, the week after Easter was the time for many of the 
300 or so residents to pack up and leave. 

Shutters came out of winter storage and were screwed to 
windows; the door of the town’s single white frame chapel was 
locked; even the street lights were dimmed as the winter resi- 
dents headed back north for the summer. 

One by one, they’d call Swofford’s father over to their houses. 
“Keep aneye on the place, marshal,” they'd tell him and pressa 
$5 bill into his palm. And the little town would go to sleep for 
the summer, its crystalline lakes, citrus groves and forests of 
towering pine and oak the property of the two children who 
remained. 

Today, Lawrence Swofford and his city have grown up, and 
both are no longer little. The marshal’s son is now the mayor, 
the premier politician in a city that has voted him into his 
$12,000-a-year post for 16 of the last 18 years. 

And Altamonte Springs is today the fastest growing city in the 
fastest growing county in the nation . . . and is, in fact, a 
statistician’s delight. 

From a 1970 population of 4,391, this bedroom of Orlando 
has about tripled in size—to an estimated 13,000-plus 
residents—in less than two years. Its 1971 tax roll of 
$18-million more than doubled, to $42.5-million in 1972, and is 
expected to soar to $80-million in 1973. Building permits this 
year alone are expected to approach $100-million, or more than 
oe assessed valuation of the community. 

i o is true for the rest of Seminole County, there’s no end 
jè Sate O iage and, to a lesser extent, Osceola County to 
ike ae oe is n the vortex of the cross-state orgy of new 
af Wale Bae spiraling land values spawned by the opening 
sney World in southern Orange County. And if the 

the home of Mickey Mouse, and Orange and 


Orlando area is 
Ose = la P a 
eala play host to the royal rodent’s visitors, Seminole 
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County is the place the tour guides, construction workers, 
othce managers and rising voung executives come home to, 

And their coming brought instantaneous urbanization to a 
county that just five years ago was but a scenic interlude on the 
wav from Orlando to Daytona Beach. Since the 1970 census 
turned up $3,692 people in Seminole, at least 40,000 new 
residents have moved in.... 


And lately, some in the county have begun wondering—in 
the words of one official—" Just how in the hell are we going to 
cope with all these people?” For as the bulldozers are sup- 
planted by moving vans, and dump trucks give way to personal 
cars, Seminole is finding itself contronted with physical—and 
fiscal—problems of dimensions as staggering as its growth, 

There's an old cliche in planning that says, “People don’t 
make money tor government. They cost money.” And the truth 
behind that remark is coming home to Seminole County. 

‘We re attracting many young families with school-age chil- 
lren that we've got to educate,” summarizes County Commis- 
sioner Sid Vihlen. a 31-year-old electrical contractor. 

But their jobs and economic markets are in Orlando. They 
their shopping in Orange County. Our sales tax, gasoline tax, 
igarette tax. alcohol tax receipts are all low compared to 
Orange 
Weve got the people. they've got the jobs, and we don't 
ave any MONE. 

The hill tor services in Seminole, already huge, gets larger 
vith each new farnly that moves in. For example: Virtually 
every school in the southern end of the county is overcrowded 
ind on double session, as are many in the Sanford area to the 
north. An estimated $20 to $30 million is needed to build new 
schools to accommodate the existing enrollment, without even 
considering future growth. Despite the School Board’s 
15 50-roill lev y—the maximum allowed by law—its capital out- 


lay budget this year, including state funds, totaled just $5.4 
million. 


The county has no money to build water and sewer systems 
and hence rust rely on the cities—or the developers—to pro- 
vide their own. In many cases, these are poorly designed pack- 
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age plants that will ultimately prove inadequate and costly to 
maintain. Many millions of dollars will be needed to replace 
them and to clean up existing pollution of the area’s lakes and 
streams. 

Fire and police protection is already considered inadequate 
and is getting worse. 

“Unless something can be done to improve the flow of capital 
improvements, we're going to be in bad trouble,” says County 
Planner David Farr, who resigned last week to go to work for a 
developer. 

“We're a bedroom area, and that’s a dangerous, dangerous, 
dangerous position to be in. Taxwise, it’s critical.” 

Despite all these intimations of catastrophe, though, the area 
has somehow managed to accommodate its new bedrooms. In 
part, this is because longterm needs ... have been obscured by 
the heady statistics of short-term growth. And in part, it is 
because some of the necessary services, like water and sewage, 
were planned and built in advance. And nowhere is this more 
true than in Altamonte Springs. 


By his own somewhat immodest, though not necessarily in- 
accurate account, it was the mayor who dragged the city kicking 
and screaming into its decade of growth. “I kept saying,” he 
recounts, “that if Altamonte Springs is ever going to amount to 
anything, we got to get some people around us. We got to plan. 
We got to provide services.” 


Indeed, and that’s what the city did, to Swofford’s political 
peril, 


The availability of city water provided the first spurt to the 
city’s growth, chiefly through the annexation of neighboring 
areas that desired to hook onto the mains (the city’s 8,000 acres 
today are a six-fold expansion of its 1960 area). And two years 
earlier, in 1962, Swofford had already begun planning for 
growth by pressing for the adoption of a comprehensive zoning 
ordinance, Altamonte’s first. 

Though something less than a model ordinance (it permitted, 
for example, apartment densities as high as 20 units per acre), 
the code has at least sufficed to keep the new apartment com- 
plexes clustered around four-laned 436, away from most of the 
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city’s single-family homes and close to an arterial roadway. It 
has also enabled the city to acquire sufficient leverage against 
the developers to make them pay for such necessary services as 
roads, sewage and even fire protection. 

In fact, Altamonte Springs—and to some extent, Seminole 
County—has almost reversed the usual relationship between 
developers and a municipality. Ordinarily, a subdivision is 
built, and it is assumed that local government will supply basic 
services. That assumption isn't valid in Altamonte. Instead, the 
developer pays. 

One developer who sought annexation, for example, was 
required to build a 500,000-gallon water plant, enough for both 
his subdivision and adjoining areas. Another was ordered to 
four-lane 1+2 miles of roadway leading to his subdivision. 

But perhaps the ultimate test where sewage treatment wasn’t 
up to snuff, the builders in the southeast raised a how] all the 
wav to Tallahassee. 

What did Mavor Swofford do? He ordered his own 
moratorium: no building permits until a proposed new sewage 
plant could be built. “Sure the developers hollered,” he says. 
“But we didn’t havea choice. The package plants that develop- 
ers have built in other areas are lousy. We don’t want them 
here. If we’re going to have building, it’s going to be hooked 
onto a good sewer system.” 

The city has gotten federal approval of a $3.4-million grant 
that. combined witha $1.3-million from Altamonte Springs and 
neighboring Longwood, will finance a 7% million gallon re- 
gional treatment plant capable of serving a maximum of 
35.000 homes. Swottord is again issuing building permits. 


“Ihave a theory,” says Jack Gladding, executive director of 
the East Central Florida Regional Planning Council, “that any 
area thats rocked along for a while has built up a reserve 
capacity to handle growth. You can get by for a couple of years. 

But unless you do drastic things to increase your service 
base, you're going to nin into some major problems. That prob- 
lera hasn't been faced yet.” 

As Gladding sees it, both the cou nty and its cities are going to 
experience increasing problems with the time lag between 
construction and occupancy of a dwelling unit and the day it 
actually begins producing property tax revenue. 
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“When you're growing at the rate of 100 per cent in five years 
time,” Gladding warns, “that time lag can be very painful. 
Even though you may not be taxing the people, they ve got 
their kids in school, they need sewers, water, police and fire 
protection, all that sort of thing.” l 

And, he adds, additional services will be needed as well. 
“Schools, traffic and sewers are very obvious. But not as obvi- 
ous are governmental buildings, social services, the need to 
deal with deteriorating neighborhoods, park and recreation 
areas. All these bills are coming due.” 

But there is a larger question to be asked as well: How long 
can untrammeled growth continue until it robs from the resi- 
dents the quality of life that attracted them to the county in the 
first place? 

Some signs of discontent are already surfacing. Swofford 
himself curses the traffic along 436 and reserves some of his 
choicest invectives for the county’s failure to provide an ade- 
quate interchange at 436 and I-4 before two hotels and an office 
building moved into the area and blocked off the right-of-way. 

Rising land values—acreage that sold for $2,000 four years 
ago is now going for $10,000 and up—are being reflected in 
higher assessments that in turn result in higher property taxes. 
But certainly the best individual expression of dismay is re- 
counted by county planner Farr. 

Ata recent zoning hearing concerning a large new apartment 
complex, opposition waxed loud and long, says Farr. Com- 
plaints that the complex would lower property values, increase 
traffic and overpopulate the schools highlighted the first two 
hours, whereupon the final speaker strode to the rostrum. 

“He was a big old boy with a real Brooklyn accent,” Farr 
recalls, “He stood there and looked at us and finally he said, 
We don’t want any more of these damn Yankees down here.’ ” 

Adds Lawrence Swofford, “Sure, you have problems with a 
lot of new people. But what can you do? You can’t shut the 
gates. They're going to come, and boy, we’d better be ready for 


them.” 


Overbuilding 


ae January 31, 1973, The Tampa Tribune ran an article 
“out a problem that had been developing for a long time: 
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overbuilding of hotel motel rooms. Seasoned observers had 
prophesied trouble for months. Now it was a reality. The 
Tribune article by William Cotterell began: 


DISNEY BUILDING BOOM TAPERS OFF: FORD 
(Reprinted by permission) 


Florida Tourism Director Morris Ford told a house commit- 
tee vesterday that the central Florida building boom touched 
off by Walt Disney World has produced a dangerous glut of 
hotel and motel rooms in the Orlando area. 

“There has not been a time since last summer that there were 
not rooms available in Orlando proper,” said Ford. “And there 
has been a constant decline now in the percentage of occu- 
pancy since Labor Day.” 

Ford said that Disney World is attracting as many tourists as 
ever. but that the hotel industry has more than met the demand. 
In an inteniew after his appearance before the commerce 
committee. Ford said that where there was one 700-room hotel 
full a vear ago. there are now three hotels each about one-third 


full. 


A New Development 


The Disney World News headquarters on January 31 issued 
an interesting special announcement toall Disney employees. 
It dealt with the first sale of home sites which were located in 


the Experimenta] Prototype Community of Tomorrow 
(EPCOT). Excerpts follow: 


DISNEY SUBSIDIARY TO DIRECT 
APARTMENT SITE SALES 


Walt Disney Productions has announced plans to sell apart- 
ment sites to private developers for construction of housing to 


meet the needs of Walt Disney employees and other central 
Florida residents, 


First sites for development will be in the city of Lake Buena 
Vista and will involve about 65 acres, Within a few weeks, an 


| 
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will be offered for development under master plans now being 
finalized. 

Sites will be principally multi-family dwellings overlooking 
streams, meadows and woodlands in keeping with the master 
plan for the city of Lake Buena Vista. 

Today’s announcement represents the first time since the 
origina] purchase of our land nine years ago that any has been 
oftered for sale. 


i 
additional 900 acres north of U.S. 192 and west of Reedy Creek 


Tons Of Money 


The Tampa Tribune (2/28/73) in a brief announcement 
about a new bank charter, gave an indication of the great 
quantities of money which flowed through Disney World 
daily. Portions of the Tribune story follow: 


FIRST AT ORLANDO'S 
DISNEY BANK OKAYED 


Florida Comptroller Fred O. Dickinson Jr., issued a bank 
charter yesterday for the Bank of Lake Buena Vista, to serve the 
Walt Disney World area. 


a... 


The new bank will be part of the First of Orlando holding 
company, which controls more than 24 banks. Dickinson said 
First of Orlando already handles the Walt Disney World ac- 
count, with 20 tellers assigned to it handling about 2.5 tons of 
money passing in and out of the account each day. 


More Problems 


Writing for The Sentinel Star on May 27, Andy Williams 
touched upon a number of serious problems which were 
beginning to plague the Disney area in mid-1973. Excerpts 
from the forthright William’s article discussing these prob- 
lems follow: 
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PLANNERS PREDICT PROBLEMS 


A problem of too rapid growth coupled with labor and hous- 
ing shortages faces local governments this year and in the next 
few years according to a “Perspective” report issued by the 
East Central Florida Regional Planning Council. 

The council, which covers Orange, Osceola, Seminole, In- 
dian River, Lake and Brevard Counties, said in its report that 
Seminole County just recently found that rapid growth is ex- 
pensive and that “there are few precedents to forewarn us of 
our future.” 

Regardless of whether rapid growth is good or bad, the plan- 
ning council said several problems will have to be met: 


e The shortage of unskilled and semiskilled labor that 
plagues each of the six counties. “As we continue to grow, 
the demand for these workers will increase and the short- 
age will become more severe.” 

e The prospects of an energy shortage with the gasoline 
rationing that will “adversely affect tourism.” 

e The shortage in low cost housing. 


In addition, the report adds, these key policy decisions will 
have to be faced by local governments: 


e The methods employed by government to finance growth. 
In a slower-growing economy, government can afford to 
subsidize development with utilities, roads, schools, and 
lags in taxation. 

e “With as much growth as we have now, fiscal limitations 
prohibit government from providing these services upon 
dernand with tax payments lagging as muchas two years.” 

e The willingness of the communities to accept either 
stricter land use controls or higher taxes. 

e The solution to the low income housing shortage which is 
linked to the shortage of labor and materials. 


The council predicts that the labor shortage will “become an 
over-riding issue in the next few years,” as existing jobs go 
unfilled, wages keep growing and more jobs go unfilled, wages 
keep growing and more jobs continue to be created. 

Council planners also adinit they are taking a more liberal 
approach to population and housing projections than before, 
since their past predictions have been low, 
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“The one industry that will serve as the exception to the rule 
of prosperity in 1973 will be the hotel-motel industry,” council 
planners said. 

“The rooms now available in the tri-county area (including 
Osceola) are experiencing severe vacancy problems and the 
rooms now under construction can only aggrevate the situation. 

“These establishments not only will have vacancy problems, 
but also a lack of workers.” 


ea.s. où 


In the apartment industry, the report says, vacancy rates will 
begin to climb this year causing a slow-down in the construc- 
tion of multi-family units. 

This type of development “has created a difficult situation 
since there is not sufficient housing to satisfy the labor market. 

“And there is a distinct possibility that 1973 will be a year of 
overabundance among the higher priced units,” the report 
adds. 


= a.s‘ 


The report asks: “One wonders how long the economy can 
sustain the continued construction of moderately expensive 
houses and large retail centers without the commensurate 
growth in basic employment.” 

It adds that the assumption has been that the growth in 
service industries has been oriented towards low-paying jobs. 

“However, service employment growth also has consisted of 
business services, medical services and mostly a miscellaneous 
category which consists of both high and low paying jobs.” 

Higher priced homes are being demanded also by people in 
the finance, insurance and real estate fields. 


The Glut of Hotel/Motel Rooms 


Despite great economic gains in almost all areas, one sector 
was experiencing serious problems. By the end of May the 
excessive overbuilding of hotel and motel rooms in the Or- 
lando area showed up in shocking area hotel/motel occupancy 
percentages, In May, 1973, the area industry occupancy rate 
slipped to 50%, down 15% from April’s 65%. May marked the 
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beginning of a steady sales decline and by fall of 73 the area 
occupancy percentages dipped down into the 20s. The follow- 
ing summary shows the 1973 Orlando hotel situation: 


1973 ROOMS AVAILABLE, UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION AND PROPOSED 


No. of No. of 
Properties Rooms 

Facilities Available 
May 1, 1973 188 19,616 
Under Construction 25 5,956 
Proposed 53 12,635 
TOTAL 266 38,207 


Second Thoughts 


In the June 3 edition of Florida Magazine, a Sunday sup- 
plement of The Sentinel Star, Kay Bartlett discussed the at- 
titudes of people toward tourist attractions in a number of 
cities where amusement parks are located. The article was 
written shortly after a Maryland community had rejected a bid 
by the Marriott Corporation to develop a large amusement 
theme park in their area. The Bartlett article began: 


AN AMUSING DEVELOPMENT 


City fathers, their eyes aglow with dollar signs, generally 
jurnp with glee. But one Maryland county said thanks, but no 
thanks: We plain don’t want a giant amusement park here. The 
dollars can go elsewhere. 

The arnusement park boom, accelerating since 1971, brings a 
boost to the economy in most places, along with higher taxes, 
exaggerated Jand values and massive traffic jams. Employment 
benefits go mostly to high school and college students hired as 
tour guides and ticket sellers. 
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In addition to Walt Disney World near Orlando, parks have 
found happy homes near such cities as Nashville, Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, Los Angeles, Houston, St. Louis and Dallas. 

But Howard County, Maryland, between Washington, D.C., 
and Baltimore, gave a firm thumbs down to the Marriott Corp., a 
large hotel chain that plans to sink $120 million into the 
amusement-theme park industry. 

Opponents said even if the park were the cleanest, nicest, 
best-maintained ever, the honky-tonk parasites that follow the 
parks would settle in, too. Therefore, they said, they could do 
without either and turned down the rezoning request. 

The biggest economic boom for the new amusement parks 
came as the magic name of Disney moved to Florida. The 
nearest town, Kissimmee, doubled its population—all the way 
up to 14,000. 

An acre once suitable only for citrus trees sold for $300. Since 
it has been demonstrated that gas stations, restaurants and 
motels grow well and profitable in that soil, some of it is worth 
$30,000 an acre. 

The Disney parks are the only two that the industry labels as 
“destination” parks, the goal of major family trips. The other 
parks, now called “theme” parks to distinguish them from the 
old Coney Island parks where a mass of rides and hot dog 
stands were tossed together haphazardly, draw 80 per cent of 
their customers from a 50-mile radius, a spokesman for the 
Marriott Corp. explained. 

Disney World created more than 10,000 new jobs, an excep- 
tion to the general employment picture the parks cause. Usu- 
ally, there are a few hundred permanent jobs and the rest, about 
1,000 to 1,500 are filled by high school and college students. 

The granddaddy of the park boom was the one and only 
Disneyland, a park that put the southern California city of 
Anaheim on the map and drastically changed the rural setting 
into which it moved back in 1955. When Disney bought in the 
early ’50s, the land cost $5,000 an acre. That same acre will cost 
$100,000 now. 


Changing Times 


The changing attitude of people throughout the United 
States toward tourist attractions brings up an interesting ques- 
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tion: What would be the attitude of Central Florida residents 
toward Disney today—in the 70s—if the Disney Corporation 
would have decided to develop Disney World now, instead of 
in the 60s? There seems little doubt about it—the Disney 
people would not receive the same friendly reception in the 
70s that thev did a decade earlier. Attitudes toward business 
and economic development have changed drastically since 
those free-wheeling days of 1965. A greater concern about the 
total impact of economic development is one of the major 
changes which has occurred since then. Many of the projects 
entered into so blithely even a decade ago would probably not 
be accepted on the same terms today, because of a greater 
public concern about the environment and social cost factors. 


General Economy Good 


While the lodging industry was experiencing some serious 
difficulty. the state’s general economy and Central Florida’s 
business boom were still going strong. The state sales tax 
collections continued to rise sharply each month in 1973 com- 
pared to 1972. Inthe fiscal year ending in August of 1973 there 
was a 30 per cent tax collection increase over 1972. An article 
which appeared in The Sentinel Star in October of 1973 re- 
veals the influence of the Disney inspired boom on state sales 
tax collections. Portions of the article follow: 


SALES TAX COLLECTION UP 
22 PCT. IN AUGUST 


Sales Tax collection figures released by the Florida Depart- 
ment of Revenue for August revealed a 22 per cent statewide 
increase over a year ago. Statistics from 12 Central Florida 
counties showed most of them ranked above the state’s average 
increase. 

In growth Osceola County topped all others in the state with 
an 45 per cent increase in sales tax collection over August 1972. 
Total collection in Osceola County was more than $375,000 
during August. 

Though Orange County ranked fifth in the state in total sales 
taxes collected, the second sharer of the Disney World enter- 
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tainment complex reported only a 17 per cent increase over last 
year. 


The Florida Department of Revenue reported all taxes col- 
lected by that agency during the fiscal year ending in August 
totaled more than $331,634,000. The figure reflects a 30 per 
cent increase over the previous year’s total. 


8th Wonder of the World 


On September 9, The Sentinel Star carried an unusual story 
about Orlando’s world ranking in terms of hotel/motel rooms. 
They called Orlando “The 8th Wonder of the World”. The 
story about the city’s international hotel/motel room ranking 
and a schedule showing the world’s top 20 cities follows: 


ORLANDO WORKING WONDERS 


Metropolitan Orlando has become the eighth wonder of the 
world when it comes to hotel rooms. 

With a surge of hotel-motel construction within the past two 
years that has seen the room count jump from just over 5,000 
rooms to 24,000 rooms, Orlando ranks No. 8 on the list of the 
world’s top 20 cities in hotel room count. 

With a metropolitan population of around 600,000 the Or- 
lando area has jumped ahead of such internationally known 
cities as Paris, Miami Beach, Honolulu, San Francisco and 
Rome. 

According to the list, compiled by the Convention-Tourism 
Department of the Orlando Area Chamber of Commerce with 
the aid of the International Association of Convention Bureaus, 
Orlando trails only New York City, London, Chicago, Houston, 
Atlantic City, Washington, D.C., and Las Vegas in room count. 

With the completion of more than 3,000 rooms now under 
construction, Orlando could challenge Las Vegas by year’s end 
with a count of more than 28,000 rooms. 

And if all the proposed facilities are completed in the area, 
Orlando could challenge Washington, D.C., and Atlantic City 
within a few years for the No. 5 slot. 
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HOTEL ROOMS 
World's Top 20 


City Rooms 

Il. New York City 100,000 
2. London 52,765 
3. Chicago 35,150 
4. Houston 35,000 
5. Atlantic City 32,000 
6. Washington, D.C. 30,000 
7. Las Vegas 28,000 
S. Orlando 24,000 
9. Honolulu 23,722 
10. Paris 22,426 
ll. Daytona Beach 22,000 
12. Dallas 21,235 
13. Miami Beach 20,000 
14. Los Angeles 20,000 
15. San Francisco 17,532 
16. New Orleans 16,000 
17. Detroit 16,000 
15. Rome 15,421 
19. Seattle 15,410 
20. Atlanta 15,000 


Population and Employment Climbing 


Orlando also experienced a phenomenal growth rate in 
population and employment in 1973. A September 21 arti- 
cle in The Sentinel Star by Julie Wilson began: 


ORLANDO CONTINUES REIGN AS 
GROWINGEST U.S. AREA 


Orlando continues to be the fastest growing metropolitan 
area in the nation, while its 2 per cent unemployment rate last 
month was the lowest August rate in the area’s history accord- 


ing toa report released Thursday by the Florida Department of 
Commerce, 
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The report also forecasts unemployment will remain low for 
the remainder of the year, with a good supply of job openings 
continuing. 

During August there were 243,200 persons employed, as 
compared with 218,900 employed last year. The unemploy- 
ment rate for August, 1972 was 2.4 per cent, as compared with 2 
per cent this year. 


Hotel/Motel Vacancies 


On September 27, 1973, several of the major national wire 
services issued a news release regarding Orlando’s empty 
hotel/motel rooms. They appeared in the St. Petersburg Times 
and in the Tallahassee Democrat. Portions of the two articles 
follow: 


DISNEY SOARING; HOTELS SLUMP 
(Reprinted by permission) 
(St. Petersburg Times) 
by Pat Leisner 


Walt Disney World has attracted 22-million visitors since it 
opened two years ago, but the building boom it triggered is 
over. Today, area hotelmen are worrying about how to fill those 
extra rooms. 

“The industry is overbuilt, there’s no question about it,” says 
Ed Starr, comptroller of the 660-unit Sheraton Olympic Villas. 

“Hotels are averaging as low as 20 per cent occupancy. The 
break-even point is 50 per cent or better. I don’t believe owner- 
ship will put up with these kind of losses much longer. 


To prevent economic ruin, large plush chains are spending 
more money adding on convention facilities, trying to lure 
package vacations to stop in Orlando on Miami-Caribbean 
tours and training salesmen to promote the area as a convention 
center. 

“You can’t rely on tourism to stay in business,” says James 
Merrill, manager of the elaborate 300-room Carlton House. 
“We realized the direction we had to go—a convention 
hotel—and opened our business facilities in April. That’s 
where the future is.” 
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Noting the shift in emphasis, Carl Kasemeir, manager of 
conventions and tourism for the Chamber of Commerce, says 
Orlando could become a convention mecca. 


MICKEY MOUSE CAN'T FILL 
ROOMS, INNKEEPERS MOAN 
(Reprinted by permission) 
(Tallahassee Democrat) 


Orlando's motel boom has dissolved in gloom. If Mickey 
\fouse is still as popular as he ever was, two out of every three 
motel rooms are standing empty each night in this tourist center 
which was transformed in two years by a frenzy of building 
unmatched anywhere in the world. 
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The entrepreneurs, of course, hoped to bed down visitors to 
Walt Disney World which will make the end of its second year 
of operation October 1 with a total of about 22 million paying 
customers. 

Disney correctly guessed how many visitors to expect and 
the two large motels inside the park—the Contemporary and 
the Polynesian Village, with a total of 1,500 rooms—have been 
virtually full every night. 

But too many others tried to cash in. 

Almost prophetically, Blaine Mallard of the Orlando area 
innkeepers association said recently, “to tell the truth, I’m 
scared to death. I'm scared out of my wits.” 

Mallard, who is also president of a corporation which will 
open bOO rooms by the end of the year, added, “I think you’re 
going to see a lot of hotels change hands, a lot of bankruptcies 
and probably some that will close up.” 


The Second Anniversary 


On October 1, 1973, Walt Disney World officially celebrated 
its second anniversary. Most of the news about those first two 
fantastic years was good but it was also a time to review some 
of the problems which had developed. Dick Marlowe, writing 
for The Sentinel Star on the anniversary date, provided an 
excellent analysis of Disney’s inpact in the first two years. 
Excerpts from the article follow: 
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DISNEY WONDER ...2 YEARS OLD TODAY 


TWO YEARS OF WALT DISNEY WORLD AND ITS 
IMPACT ON METROPOLITAN ORLANDO AREA 


Employment 1971 193,000 workers 
Employment 1973 238,000 workers 
Gross Sales 1971 $2.1 Billion 
Gross Sales 1973 (est.) $3.2 Billion 
Area Hotel Rooms 1971 5,000 

Area Hotel Rooms 1973 24,000 
Population 1971 493,681 
Population 1973 604,008 


WDW Attendance 1971-72 10.7 Million 
WDW Attendance 1972-73 11.3 Million (est.) 


After two years—Disney World is even bigger than anybody 
thought. 


Disney estimates its second year’s attendance at around 11.3 
million—for a two-year total of more than 22 million visitors. 
Although the second year fell slightly behind Disney projec- 
tions of a 10 per cent increase, attendance remained good. 

The nearly eight per cent increase in attendance was accom- 
plished in spite of gasoline shortages and the fear of even more 
severe shortages. 


But while things seem very much the same today in the 
Magic Kingdom as they seemed on opening day two years 
ago—they are not. And the impact on Central Florida could be 
as deep and long lasting as the craters found on the moon by the 
Apollo astronauts. 

In the two years since Walt Disney’s dream became a reality, 
the tricounty area of Orange, Seminole and Osceola counties 
has undergone a burgeoning growth like no other place in the 
United States. 
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According to estimates of the East Central Florida Regional 
Planning Council, the tricounty population has grown from 
493.581 on the day Disney World opened to a high of 
604.008. 2... 

In the same time frame, the area has added more than 45,009 
workers to its employment—a large majority of them attribut- 
able to the opening of the Theme Park—for a total of 238,000. 

Disney itself, which opened with 5,500 workers, has now 
grown to almost 13.000 employes. The figure makes Disney 
World the state's leading employer for workers at one location. 

Over the two-year period, Disney has paid more than $110 
million in payroll salaries—an average of about $1 million per 
week. 

Disney also has paid out some $28 million in state taxes since 
its opening—and has spent more than $100 million locally for 
goods and services. 

And while Disney World has prospered, so have thousands of 
merchants, businesses and services in the tricounty area. In 
1971. the vear Disney opened, gross sales were reported in the 
area at $2.1 billion. In 1972, the figure rose to $2.6 billion. This 
vear. a projection indicates a gross sales figure of $3.2 
bilhon—marking a 55 per cent increase over two years ago. 

But while the cash registers have played a happy tune in most 
sectors of the economy, the Disney years have not been without 
problems. 

The biggest fiasco of the period has been the lodging indus- 
try. When Disney swung open its gates, there were but 5,000 
motel and hotel rooms in the area to accommodate the tourists. 
Now just two years later, Disney visitors can take their pick 
frora 24,000 rooms—with enough beds to sleep three times the 
average daily attendance at Disney World. 

Area hotels, which enjoyed profit-making occupancy rates of 
50 per cent and better in the first Disney year tumbled to an 
average of less than 50 per cent for the second year. Many 


lodging facilities did even worse, with rates less than 30 per 
cent. 


Overbuilding Claims A Victim 


Overbuilding near Disney World claimed its second major 
victim on October 1, when the Carolando Corp. disclosed it 
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had defaulted on loan payments and that it could not find a 
promising source of financing to effect a rescue. (The first 
hotel to collapse was the 400-room Park Plaza Hotel—an old 
landmark located in downtown Orlando, which was or- 
dered closed by a federal judge in September after filing 
“bankruptcy” papers.) 

Company lawyers issued a statement which indicated that 
the Carolando Motor Hotel had a net loss of $2.2 million forthe 
fiscal year. Ironically, as the Carolando announcement was 
made, Walt Disney World was celebrating its second success- 
ful year. Dick Marlowe, writing for the October 2 edition of 
The Sentinel Star, provided some details of the hotel’s di- 
lemma. The article began: 


CAROLANDO COMPLEX IN $$ STRAITS 


Carolando Corp., developer of a 960-room motel complex 
near Disney World, said Monday it lost more than $2.2 million 
in fiscal 1973 and has defaulted on loan payments. 

The company also said it has “no promising source” to cure 
its financial ills and that currentand expected revenues will not 
be sufficient to meet current and future operating expenses and 
debt services. 

According to its year-end report, Carolando said it had a net 
operating loss of $2,177,031, or 79 cents per share for the year 
ended June 30. It also reported losses of $148,038 in July and 
$141,760 in August—the first two months of fiscal 1974. 
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Shortly after the announcement that the Carolando was un- 
able to meet its mortgage payments the property was sold to 
Hyatt Corporation, a national hotel chain. Hyatt has kept the 
hotel from closing, although apparently experiencing low oc- 
cupancy during the early months of its ownership. During the 
peak months of the energy crisis the Orlando area hotel/motel 
occupancy figures periodically plunged below 30 per cent. 
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Highways and Biways 


One of the major problems associated with Central Florida’ s 
rapid growth was an inadequate highway system. Highways 
were a sore spot from the beginning of the Disney boom. By 
late 1973 conditions had worsened. Some state and federal 
highways were adequate, but most of the secondary or feeder 


roads were not. The October 7 edition of The Sentinel Star 


highlighted the problem areas and also provided some costs 
for correcting the problem. Portions of the story follow: 


GROWTH PROSPECTS FOR ORLANDO GLITTERING 


AND STRICTLY JAM UP 


Metropolitan Orlando: Glitter, growth ...and glorious traffic 
jams. 

Two vears after freewheeling Walt Disney World opened its 
gates to more than 10 million visitors a year, here’s the picture 
tor motorists clamoring for more elbow room: 


Traffic congestion is going to get worse, at least over the 
short haul. 

Ifthe current “five-year plan” of $39.8 million in new road 
projects became an overnight reality, highways still 
would be clogged. 

The development of mass transportation will become a 
“must.” 

East-west traffic will be relieved before north-south traffic 
will. 

New environmental considerations will throw road- 
building schedules even more out of focus than is their 
nature. 

To the traffic generated by Disney World and other soon- 
to-open attractions can be added that of 400,000 new resi- 
dents expected to settle in Orange, Seminole and Osceola 
counties by 1990, bringing the total population to more 
than one million. 


A recent count, for example, showed SR 434 in Longwood 
carrying more than 27,000 cars a day above its designed capac- 
ity of 7,000. 
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“I just don’t know where all these cars keep coming from,” 
sighed Walter Fish, district planning engineer for the Florida 
Department of Transportation in Deland. 

Fish said the DOT’s five-year programs will provide some 
relief but they constitute the short-range plan for meeting criti- 
cal needs and are not the ultimate solution. 

A mass transit system, he said, will have to be developed. 

If it is not, estimates the East Central Florida Regional Plan- 
ning Council, a vast interlocking network of new and im- 
proved roads costing $717 million will be needed by 1990. Of 
that figure, it adds, $250 million is not in sight. 
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Whatever happens, new provisions to protect the environ- 
ment and human health portend more delays. 

The recently adopted anti-carbon monoxide regulations give 
the Florida Department of Pollution Control powers over 
building highways, over their usage, and over attractions which 
draw crowds in cars. 

Local and state officials agree this will mean delays—at 
best—for several planned construction projects. 


Construction Boom Continues 


State officials had anticipated a slowdown in construction 
during 1972 and 1973, but it never materialized. The failure of 
the building boom—along with the entire Florida economy 
—to slow down the way state economists predicted was one 
reason the state underestimated state revenues for 1972-73 by 
more than $400-million. As a result, the state wound up witha 
$310-million surplus for the year. 

The sales of documentary stamps on real estate transactions 
are a key indication of housing sales. In January to June, 1973, 
documentary stamp sales in Florida were $45.9 million; up 
from $28.8 million in 1972. This was the highest amount for 
any six months period in Florida’s history. Indications were 
that the economy would remain strong the rest of the year and 


another large surplus was expected in the state’s treasury in 
1973. 
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The National Geographic Story 


In November of 1973, National Geographic magazine ran 
an unusual story on Central Florida, discussing its prosperity 
and problems. The article was written by Joseph Judge and 
entitled “Florida's Booming—and Beleaguered—Heartland.” 
In essence, the theme of the part of the article which dealt with 
Orlando's problems was set forth in a sub-title which read: 
“THE MOUSE GETS THE BLAME.” 

There was a strange and strong reaction to the National 
Geographic's story. It came from an unexpected source—The 
St. Petersburg Times. It strongly suggested that the Tampa 
Bay Area also had its share of problems with prosperity 
—Orlando was not alone. Dick Bothwell, writing for the Oc- 
tober 31 edition of the newspaper, said some things that might 
have had him run out of town a decade earlier. But attitudes 
had changed and the many frustrations associated with 
Florida's phenomenal growth were continuously surfacing in 
area meetings, newspapers and magazines. The Bothwell arti- 
cle reflected the feelings of many Central Floridians who got 
there first and now wished others would stay away. Portions of 
the article follow: 


THANKS FOR THE PUBLICITY 
BUT WE WISH YOU HADN’T 
(Reprinted by permission) 


Well, sir. the National Geographic for November is out witha 
magnificent piece on Central Florida—32 great color pictures, 
page after page of copy, lead spot in the magazine. 

Plus a huge insert map of the Sunshine State studded with 
handsome bird illustrations and glowing words: “From Ocala 
to Okeechobee the air is perfurned with citrus ,.. Gulf Coast 
beaches ... exude a low-key charm.” 

There was a time, say 10 years ago, when such publicity 
would have had Floridians dancing in the streets. Now the 
reachon—on the part of most of us—is more like, “Gee Whiz, 


National Geographic, thanks a lot but couldn't you go honor 
somebody else?” 
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For this resort state in pollution-conscious 1973 is exactly in 
the position of the super-celebrity who’s had it all. Once pub- 
licity was eagerly sought after and welcomed. Then it came 
without being sought. And now publicity is a distinct threat to 
the good life. 

Picture our super-celebrity in his country home. Beautiful 
place, with rolling lawns beside a lovely river, but the famous 
name and family can’t enjoy these things. Because innumera- 
ble teams of reporters, photographers, TV cameramen, 
magazine people are all over the place, inside and out, snap- 
ping pictures of intimate moments, endlessly asking questions, 
destroying privacy forever. 

Granted, the comparison is not absolute. There are those who 
still welcome floods of visitors and are delighted to see any- 
thing done to attract them. They don’t buy the argument that we 
get more than enough without effort. 

But more and more Floridians, regarding mounting traffic 
and declining supply of energy and water, are apt to read the 
National Geographic piece with dismay—just as did Miss An- 
nette Snapper of St. Petersburg. 

“Its beautifully presented,” she said, “but my reaction is, at 
a time when we're trying not to have people come to Florida, 
this is going to make a lot of them want to come.” 

Now it is true that the Geographic story is not entirely sweet- 
ness and light. Florida’s heartland, it says frankly, is “be- 
leaguered.” 

The story by Joseph Judge, assistant editor, points out that 
pastoral settings such as orange groves near Orlando “fast dis- 
appear as a relentless tide of men and money surges through 
Central Florida.” 

And he quotes an ecologist as saying: “The population pres- 
sures are so great, and the Florida environment is so fragile, 
there is not one of us familiar with the facts who is confident 
that it can be saved.” 

A good deal of the article is devoted to Disney World. 

Paul Pickett, Chairman of the Orange County Commission, is 
quoted as to the attraction’s impact. 

“Unless he is a land speculator, owns a bank or sells insur- 
ance,” Pickett says, “the average taxpayer around here not only 
te had zero profit from this tremendous growth—he is paying 

or it. 
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“snd I don't mean in our new bumper-to-bumper style of 
driving, increase in crime and all that. I mean in cash, for new 
roads, additional law enforcement, welfare, and the rest. No 
hard feelings, but I wish the mouse had stayed in California.” 


Of course, you can only put so much in so many lines. But one 
wishes the writer had cited such things as our dreaded love 
bugs. paid respects to falling water tables and the con- 
dominium blight. 

For no matter how the Geographic tries, everything it 
touches comes out beautiful. 

The poet was right. Each man kills the thing he loves. We 
Americans just happen to be quicker about it than anybody 
else. 


The 1973 Annual Report 


“Walt Disney Productions 1973 Annual Report,” fiscal year 


ending September 30. (Copyright 1973 Walt Disney Produc- 
tions) provided an excellent summary of some of the 


significant events of fiscal 1973. I have selected a series of 


excerpts from that report which give the highlights of the year 
for Florida’s Walt Disney World. The excerpts follow: 


WALT DISNEY WORLD 


Building upon its highly successful opening, Walt Disney 
World, in its second full year of operation, experienced an 8.2% 
increase in attendance, hosting 11,593,000 guests. Approxi- 
mately 27% of the “Magic Kingdom’s” attendance came from 
within the state of Florida, a figure almost double initial projec- 
tions, 

Walt Disney World’s market research staff estimates that 
out-of-state guests averaged 1.87 paid visits per person, mean- 
ing that just over 4,439,000 different out-of-state visitors en- 
tered the theme park during the year. More than 14% of these 


arrived in Florida via means of transportation other than au- 
tormobile. 
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Revenues increased 21% to $168, 162,000 which came from 
the following areas: admissions, including recreation 
$62,182,000; merchandise sales, $36,702,000; food sales, 
$40,207,000; lodging revenues, $22,443,000; lessee and other 
rentals, $5,386,000; and other revenues, $1,242,000. All operat- 
ing divisions contributed to the increased profitability of the 
project. 


Author's Observation: It is significant to note that Disney’s combined food and 
lodging sales of $62,650,000 exceeded admissions by $460,000; an indication that 
Walt Disney World is in the hotel and restaurant business just as deeply as in the 
amusement park business—without even considering hotel gift shop sales. 


am 


During the past two years, our Florida management team has 
gained valuable experience with Walt Disney World, making 
significant contributions which have increased the efficiency of 
the project. Operational patterns have now been established, 
and administrative personnel have begun workingin the Oper- 
ations Division during peak periods of visitation. 

In November, a new agreement covering the 4,600 perma- 
nent operational-service employees of Walt Disney World Co. 
was negotiated and overwhelmingly ratified. The agreement is 
a basic four-year collective bargaining contract, with a reopen- 
ing provision on wages and other economic items November 1, 
1975. 


Between 1970 and 1973, Metropolitan Orlando led the na- 
tion with 50% increase in average non-farm employment, and 
in November, 1973 unemployment in the area stood at only 
1.7%, lowest in the nation. Orlando, Florida, currently ranks 
eighth among the cities of the world in the number of available 
hotel and motel rooms—more than 24,000. As a result of this 
rapid expansion, many off-site motels have experienced low 
occupancy rates. Nevertheless, visitors to Walt Disney World 
continue to express a preference for lodging within the “Vaca- 
tion Kingdom,” and the two Disney theme resorts, the 
1,057-room Contemporary and the 492-room Polynesian Vil- 
lage, which operated at virtually 100% capacity throughout 
fiscal 1973. 
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One of the most successful new areas of Company opera- 
tions. and a new base for generating additional per capita 
spending, has been the Fort Wilderness campgrounds, which 
already have the reputation of being among the finest to be 
found anvwhere in the United States. 

This 1.000-acre facility now offers 714 campsites, and will 
expand to 1.200 sites as demand dictates. Thus far, the trend in 
campground visitation has been double the Company’s initial 
projections. For the entire fiscal year, occupancy averaged 
80%, and the campsites were filled to capacity throughout the 
15-week summer season. 

Anaverage of 5.2 guests per campsite was recorded through- 
out the year, meaning that during many evenings there were in 
excess of 3.300 visitors staying in Fort Wilderness. ... 


In summary, Walt Disney World has proven to be an im- 
mensely popular and successful new venture, which will chal- 
lenge the creative resources of the Company for many years to 
come. 


Disney’s Growth and Development 


In an opening letter to shareholders and employees in the 
“1973 Annual Report” Walt Disney Productions’ top execu- 
tive officers—Tatum and Walker—explained the company’s 
growth and development, its present financial position, and its 
plans for the future. Portions of the letter follow: 


TO OUR SHAREHOLDERS AND EMPLOYEES: 


In 1966, Walt Disney left our “Imagineering” staff at WED 
Enterprises only a very detailed conceptual plan for the de- 
velopment of Walt Disney World. This team of architects, en- 
gineers and planners, which has been responsible for the de- 
velopment of all of our Cornpany’s theme park attractions since 
the inception of Disneyland, quickly took hold of the Florida 
project, finalizing the overall raster plan for the 2,500-acre 

Vacation Kingdom,” creating the “Magic Kingdom” theme 
park and master planning the resort-hotels in their entirety. 

Fo implernent the Florida project, the Company utilized its 
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cash flow and financed additional net equity of $258,000,000 
between 1968 and 1971. Since the end of fiscal 1966, the 
Company’s gross assets have increased by $580,341,000, or 
589%, to a total of $678,807,000. As of September 30, 1973, 
there was an additional $65,220,000 of new construction in 
progress, which was financed through revolving short term 
loans and the cash flow of the Company. 


Since 1966, stockholders’ equity has increased by 
$440,873,000, or 672%, toa total of 506,446,000. The Company 
has no significant senior debt, and at year end, long term 
liabilities stood at $56,407,000, an increase of only $47,464,000 
during the past seven-year-period of rapid expansion. 

Gross revenues, since 1966, have increased 230% to 
$385,065,000, a figure which was up 16.9% over fiscal 1972. Net 
income has grown toa total of $47,768,000 (or $1.67 per share), 
up 285% since 1966 and 18.6% ahead of the previous year. 
During each of the past six years, the Company has attained 
new record levels in total revenues, net income and earnings 
per share. 


Walt Disney Productions clearly is a stronger Company 
today than it was a year ago, and without question, it is in the 
strongest financial position in its history. 


Yet, due to external factors relating to investor philosophy 
and concerns about the availability of energy sources in the 
United States, the Company has again been the subject of 
investor uncertainty during the past year. 

It is not possible to predict the impact, nor the duration of the 
energy shortage in this country, but we can say that during 
difficult times, the public historically has turned to entertain- 
ment and recreation as a means of relief and escape from their 
problems. We have the products people want—Walt Disney 
World, Disneyland, family motion pictures and a broad array of 
ancillary products, 
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Over the longer term, we remain confident in the ability of 
this nation to successfully solve the problems it faces; world- 
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wide, we see a continuing trend toward increasing affluence 
and the availability of leisure time, and a growing demand for 
travel and recreational opportunities. 


We have before us increasingly favorable markets for the 
development of a Disney theme park in a foreign country, and 
here at home, we continue to survey possible sites for the 
development of a year-round outdoor recreational area, which 
would be in addition to the proposed project at Mineral King, 
the future of which is still unresolved due to prolonged litiga- 
tion between environmental groups and the federal govern- 
ment. which administers the area. 

We are ina period of time unprecedented in the history of our 
country. Yet. we remain confident that our Company, like our 
nation, is capable of meeting the challenge. Through 50 years 
of consistent dedication to quality family entertainment, Walt 
Disney Productions has attained a position of leadership and 
public trust unmatched in our industry. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE ENERGY CRISIS 


1973 brought great prosperity to Central Florida. It also 
brought many problems. The biggest problem—The Energy 
Crisis—which officially began in October of 1973, continued 
to plague the nation generally and Florida particularly on into 
1974. Florida businessmen were terribly worried about the 
gasoline shortage and its influence on the Florida economy. In 
the material which follows I shall review The Energy Crisis 
and its impact on Florida tourism. 

In the first week of January 1974, the Florida Department of 
Commerce reported that tourism in Florida had dropped 15 
per cent during the last two weeks of December 1973 com- 
pared to 1972. The fear of getting gasoline after arriving in 
Florida was cited as the major reason for the sharp decline. 
Most attractions experienced a large drop in attendance 
—some as muchas 40%. Among those reporting declines were 
Silver Springs, Busch Gardens, Kennedy Space Center, Cy- 
press Gardens, Marineland, and Disney World. 

Ron Yogman, writing for The St. Petersburg Times, 
discussed the gasoline situation in an article dated January 11, 
1974. Several excerpts follow: 


STATE TOURISM DROP 
SHOWING AT ATTRACTIONS 
(Reprinted by permission) 


Some folks are still blaming the weather, but the gravity of 
the nation’s energy shortage is beginning to seriously erode 
turnstile activity at Florida’s major tourist attractions—with 
layoffs and lower attendance projections resulting. 
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Making no bones about the dire straits in which Florida finds 
itself, state tourism director Morris Ford said this week: “It’s no 
use kidding ourselves .. . we're going to be affected on the 
ear-travel bit with this gas situation.” He noted some estimates 
show Florida tourism oft as much as 25 per cent “since the gas 
ran short.” ... 
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The Times reported Thursday that Disney World was laying 
off more than 1,000 employees because of lower attendance 
figures and short-term prospects for more of the same. 


The Fall Quarter of 1973 


On January 7, 1974 Walt Disney Productions reported a 
modest quarterly decline in attendance at its two theme parks 
in a summary of its fall quarter revenues and income. Disney 
stock prices had declined steadily throughout the year 1973, 
caused primarily by the uncertainty of Disney’s attendance 
figures. Following the release of the Disney report, stock 
prices again fell sharply, though Walt Disney Productions, the 
parent company of the two Disneys, actually had increased 
revenues and increased income for the quarter. However, the 
last two weeks of 1973—the holiday season—were disappoint- 
ing and showed a sizable drop in attendance. An article which 
appeared in The Sentinel Star on January 8 gave the details of 
the Disney report and some investors’ reactions to the an- 
nouncerment. Excerpts follow: 


WALT DISNEY STOCK CONTINUES 
DOWNHILL TREND 


Walt Disney Productions stock price Tuesday continued a 
downhill slide that was not halted by a late afternoon an- 
nouncement that first quarter earnings were up to 20 cents per 
share, frora 17 cents per share in the first quarter of last year. 


Disney stock, which remained on the most active list of the 
New York Stock Exchange throughout the day, closed at 
3Th#—dovwn 3⁄4, Volume was 138,200 shares. 
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The Disney stock prices, which have continued a downward 
trend throughout most of the year, fell sharply in late Monday 
trading following the report of declining attendance both at 
Walt Disney World and Disneyland, in Anaheim, California. 

First quarter attendance—ended December 31, 1973—at 
Disney World was reported at 1,957,000—down 4.8 per cent 
from the similar quarter in 1972. Disneyland attendance was off 
3.9 per cent in the period to 1,728,000. 

In the holiday period between December 15 and January 6, 
the company said Disney World attendance was off 8.9 per cent 
from last year and Disneyland attendance was off 13.8 per cent. 

A Disney World spokesman said attendance at the Magic 
Kingdom “obviously has been affected by fears about the gas 
situation.” 


Things Get Worse 


As the winter of 1973-74 continued, the Energy Crisis 
deepened, becoming progressively worse as the months went 
by. Because of the restrictions imposed on automobile driving 
(the mode of travel for most of Florida’s tourists) and the fear of 
gasoline shortages in the state, the Florida tourist industry was 
stunned. The entire economy of Florida—where tourism is 
the No. 1 industry—was also shaken. The stock prices for most 
Florida corporations, including everything from banking to 
construction, slipped drastically in the final months of 
1973—much more than in the nation generally. The impor- 
tance of tourism as the foundation of the entire Florida 
economy became glaringly apparent. An article by Clayton 
Reed which appeared in The St. Petersburg Times (12-8-73) 
demonstrates this dependence of the entire Florida economy 
on petroleum and tourism: 


FLORIDA BANKS’ INDEX 
LOSES 19% IN SINGLE MONTH 
(Reprinted by permission) 


Florida banks are not prodigious users of petroleum, but 
eir stock prices tumbled headlong in last month’s “energy 


R market along with such industries as autos, airlines and 
utilities, 
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Actually, stocks of the state’s 24 leading bank holding com- 
panies plunged more steeply than either the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average or the Moody’s Combined Bank Average 
—leavinga question mark in observers’ minds as to the reason, 

The Ewing Florida Bank Stock Index skidded 19.02 per cent 
or almost a fitth of its total value, during November. Although 
stocks generally pitched over a cliff, the Dow average by con- 
trast fell only 14.04 per cent and the Moody’s combined aver- 
age 10.25 per cent. 

It was a continuation of a vear-long slide for Florida bank 
stocks. The Ewing index has declined 21.18 per cent since last 
December 31, compared to a 19.39 per cent drop in the Dow 
and only 1.91 per cent in Moody’s nationwide list of banks. 

While state bankers generally voice surprise and bewilder- 
ment, the collapsing of their stocks in last month’s energy-crisis 
market raised the possibility that investors are viewing Florida 
business prospects as severely damaged by the gas-shortage 
threat to tourism. 


To further show the tremendous influence the Energy 
Crisis had on Florida’s tourist-based economy I have selected 
excerpts from a series of articles which appeared in the early 
part of January 1974. The excerpts follow: 


1. The Tallahassee Democrat 
Thursday, January 10, 1974 


MICKEY MOUSE MAY GET SACKED 
(Reprinted by permission) 


Where does an unemployed mouse go to look for work? 

Some employees of Walt Disney World who make their liv- 
ing walking around in costumes of Mickey Mouse and those of 
other farnous Disney characters may be asking that question 
today? 

Officials at the sprawling tourist complex announced Wed- 
nesday a work-force reduction, including cuts in the enter- 
tainment division's character departrment—which employs the 
people who play the parts of the Disney animals. 

Other cuts were predicted for the complex’s maintenance, 
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hotel and marketing divisions. No executive cutbacks were 


mentioned. 
Officials attributed much of the cutback to the energy crisis. 
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9. The Miami Herald 
Thursday, January 10, 1974 


HOTEL OPERATORS PLAN 
AD DRIVE 


OFFICIALS MEET AT ORLANDO 


(Reprinted by permission) 


A massive sell Florida tourism campaign was urged Wed- 
nesday by the state’s hotel-motel industry here as warnings 
came of massive foreclosures threatening newly built resort 
giants. 

The nation’s energy scare has brought a 25 per cent decline 
in tourism and the threat of lay-offs in the state’s largest indus- 
try which employs an estimated 600,000 workers. The financial 
hard times pose a very serious threat that owners of new multi- 
million-dollar hotels will face foreclosure if tourist income 
continues to plummet, officials of the Florida Hotel and Motel 
Association warned at a conference here. 

Members of the association voted Wednesday to push for a 
nationwide mortgage moratorium to relieve pressure on the 
tourism industry. 

“The tourism industry is hardest hit by the energy crisis,” 
Finley Hamilton, president of the statewide association, said. 

“Because so many who have built new hotels and motels at 
extremely high rate of interest are experiencing low occupancy 
rates, the income from rooms doesn’t even meet the principal 
payments and in some cases not even the interest,” the Orlando 
motel man added. 

The Central Florida area in particular is hard hit by the 
mortgage squeeze, Hamilton noted, “because this area is tre- 
mendously overbuilt (in hotels and motels) and consequently 
suffering from low occupancy rates.” 
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3. The Orlando Sentinel Star 
Thursday. January 10, 1974 


TOURIST STATES GET 
HOPE FROM SIMON 


RATIONING STILL THREAT FOR NATION 


Washington, D.C.—Federal energy director William E. 
Simon Wednesday said he would order refineries to increase 
gasoline production for next summer’s driving season after they 
produce heating oil for the winter. 

The announcement, vital to Florida where more than half of 
its 25 million annual tourists visit the state in June, July and 
August—80 to 85 per cent of them by auto—came on the eve of 
an energy meeting here today of tourism officials from through- 
out the nation. 

Simon did not indicate how much more gasoline might be 
made available for summer vacationers. He added he is care- 
fully watching the production and stocks of heating oil and 
gasoline, and would order increased gasoline production if and 
when the heating oil situation appeared to permit it. 

Simon did not, however, spell out any specific level of heat- 
ing oil stocks that would trigger such a decision. 

Florida Gov. Reubin Askew flew here last month to appeal to 
President Nixon and Simon to encourage summer vacations 
despite the potential gas crunch. 

4. The Orlando Sentinel Star 

Friday, January 11, 1974 


VICE PRESIDENT GIVES TOURISM 
BOOST 


FORD ASKS ‘INGENUITY’ BY 
INDUSTRY 


Vice President Gerald R. Ford, “regenerated” by a recent 
two-week Colorado vacation, said Thursday that leisure travel 
“rust not be looked upon as a frivolous activity that is pleasur- 
able but expendable.” 

Ford told a gathering of state tourism officials and travel 
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ecutives that travel in the United States “is an es- 


industry eX 
rdustry f ; : f 
5 f our national financial picture. We must make 


sential part 0 Be 
„ery effort to promote 1t. . | 
o S A. Johnson, director of policy analysis for the Fed- 


eral Energy Office, told the conference tourism is of major 
importance to the nation’s economy and therefore will get high 


consideration in the energy crisis. 


But Ford and other speakers said vacation travel is going to 
become more expensive, difficult and uncomfortable, and may 
never be the same again. 

“All of us are going to face tough conditions ahead before the 
situation is fully alleviated,” Ford cautioned. “You will have to 
be more ingenious and hard working than those in other pur- 
suits.” 

He said he doubted Americans will stop traveling but said 
state officials “must teach travelers how to achieve maximum 
use of visitor facilities ... with minimum use of vehicle, jet and 
comfort fuels.” 

He said mass transportation must be utilized wherever pos- 
sible, but tourism, a $60 billion a year industry providing jobs to 
3.5 million people, must be protected. 

“So vast and so intrinsic is this industry that even slight 
ripples of change in its operation swell to waves of high impact 
on the nation’s life style and economic structure,” he said. 
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5. The Orlando Sentinel Star 
Friday, January 11, 1974 


‘HIGH OCTANE’ RESPONSE GIVEN FEDERAL 
TOURISM ASSURANCES 


Assurances from Washington Thursday that tourism will re- 
ceive high priority during the energy crisis were cheered in 
Central Florida and Tallahassee. 
A Nane ar trying to get across to the federal government 
itis eratif ae: i tourism isa very vital part of the economy, so 
Staak y ms near Vice President Ford and the energy office 
eee. Governor Reubin Askew in Tallahassee. 
l any encouraging, Askew said, was the disclosure that 
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gasoline consumption may be reduced by only 15 per cent, and 
not 30 per cent as had been anticipated. 

“But that doesn't mean that we are out of the woods yet,” he 
cautioned. “We have to keep making the effort to keep 
Washington apprised of the importance of vacation travel.” 


Central Florida also cheered the news. 

“Our top people have been saying that the problems created 
by the energy crisis in this difficult period could vanish as 
quickly as they appeared,” said a spokesman for Walt Disney 
World. 

“And maybe this is an indication that that is happening.” 

He said Disney officials have “looked to a bright future and 
have been quite optimistic all along.” 


6. The St. Petersburg Times 
Sunday, January 13, 1974 


WITH TOURIST PARADE SLOWING 
DISNEY DIVERSIFIES OPERATIONS 
(Reprinted by permission) 

By Clayton Reed 


What has an 18-story Cinderella’s Castle, a scintillating 
profits record, a brand-new cattle ranch in Florida and 
—suddenly—a lot of worries? 

If you answered “Walt Disney Productions,” you hit it right 
on Mickey Mouse’s shiny nose. 


Disney Productions stock previously a glamor issue, which 
had traded as high as $123 a share in the past year, skidded 
again—to $37.62 a share—on the very day that the financial 
report was issued. And that had Disney officials almost as 
worried—or bewildered—as the gasoline shortage. 

“We just don’t understand it,” James L. Stewart, assistant to 
Disney President E. Cardon Walker, said when a telephone 
call found him in Burbank. “It’s ovey-reaction, of course.” 

He blamed the financial press in part, citing one recent arti- 
cle which called attention to Disney's stockholder equity of 
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$17.71 per share. “They don’t tell the public that on the books 
we value our film library, land and other items at cost, when the 
true value is very much higher.” 

The sad fact remains: Disney stock has lost almost $2.5 
billion in value in the past year, at least on paper. 

As the New York Stock Exchange price nosedived from 
$123.87 to $37.62 a share, its 28,602,000 outstanding shares of 
stock fell from about $3.5-billion in value to about $1-billion. 
The $2.5-billion sell-off is approximately equal to the total tax 
revenues of the State of Florida in a year. 

Is there anything that Disney Productions—or any tourist 
state or tourist business—can do to cope with the energy pre- 
dicament? 

Not a great deal, it appears, at the moment. They can plead 
with federal energy authorities to please remember tourism 
when they're passing around the fuel allocations, as both 
Florida and Disney have done. They can appeal, along with the 
rest of the nation, for some kind of reliable information as to the 
true seriousness of the situation, and how long it will last. 


Nevertheless, Disney Productions has decided not to wait 
any longer for Washington to speak. 

Preparing for whatever, it is putting new emphasis on the 
movies-and-television side of the business. It is working up 
marketing programs to make sure it gets a larger share of any 
tourist dollars than are around. It is diversifying further. 

Would you believe that Disney is now operating a cattle 
spread over on its Disney World property? And growing hard- 
wood trees for the paper market? President Walker revealed 
these unusual diversification moves in talking to a group of 
securities analysts at Disney World last month. 

‘Ever since Walt Disney acquired the site for Walt Disney 
World in Florida,” he said, “the company has always consid- 
ered some of the acreage it owns to be surplus and available 
for other development.” 

Of the 27,500 acres it bought for perhaps $200 an acre, Dis- 
ney so far has put only 2,500 acres into the “Vacation Kingdom” 
theme park area, 7,500 acres into a Conservation Area and 1,200 
acres into a Community of Lake Buena Vista recreation- 
residential development. 
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Now, said Walker, Disney “has designated another 9,000 
acres for revenue-producing application in forestry and cattle 
grazing.” 
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That Disney is serious about action to meet the energy crisis, 
however, is borne out by remarks at the analysts’ meeting by 
Donn B. Tatum, board chairman and chief executive officer, 


... “There are many strings to our bow. Sometimes I feel the 
understandable preoccupation with Walt Disney World has 
tended to overshadow this important fact. We are in a position 
to adjust the emphasis in our activities coincidentally with the 
changes in direction of the economy. 

“We can and will augment our motion picture and television 
effort. ... 

“We can and will expand in the field of outdoor recrea- 
HON. 65.5 

“We can and undoubtedly will pursue very seriously the 
possibilities of development abroad.” 

..."We have a future in transportation through our broad 
experience and knowledge of that subject as developed in our 
various people-moving and other transportation systems.” 


“I believe that in the comparatively difficult months that lie 
ahead,” Tatum said, “our company will benefit from this 
diversification in such a way as to substantially mitigate the 


adverse factors that currently exist and are attracting so much 
attention...” 


The Crisis Worsens 


The Florida tourist industry and Florida’s governor, Reubin 


O. Askew, continued to fight for what they considered a fair 
share of fuel for Florida. The Governor regularly appeared 
before the Federal] Energy Office in Washington, battling for 
more fuel allocations for the state. Sorne relief was obtained 
but not sufficient to bolster the state’s lagging economy. The 
appeals were based on population growth considerations, lost 
jobs, and the importance of travel to the state’s overall 
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e tourism is Florida’s major industry, cur- 


: . Becaus 
could l critically endangered the entire state 


tailment of trave 


economy. a es S ; 
Despite the Governor s valiant efforts, gasoline shortages 


became more severe. There were long waiting lines at gas 
stations and often there was no gasoline atall. Weekends were 
especially bad. Millions of people who might have been 
tourists never came to Florida in the winter of ’74. This de- 
cline in tourism had a tremendous impact on the entire 
economy for the first quarter of 1974. One state official ex- 
plained it nicely: “No industry in Florida has felt the crunch 
of energy shortages more than tourism. And what affects tour- 
ism truly affects us all.” 

By March of 1974 there was a marked improvement in the 
availability of gasoline, brought about by larger state alloca- 
tions; but shortages were still prevalent. By April the Crisis 
had subsided somewhat, especially after the lifting of the Arab 
Oil Embargo. But gasoline was still in short supply. It was not 
until May and early summer that conditions were again back to 
almost normal. 


The Effect of the Crisis 


The question arises: What influence did the Energy Crisis 
have on Florida tourism, the Central Florida economy, and 
specifically, what effect did the Crisis have on Disney World? 
We have already observed the influence the Crisis had in the 
final months of 1973. Therefore, this discussion will be limited 
to the effect of the Crisis in the first quarter of 1974: the months 
of January, February and March. 

l Portions of an article by Frank Eidge, which appeared in 
The St. Petersburg Times, May 8, 1974, summarize what hap- 
pened to Florida tourism in the first quarter of 1974: 


FLORIDA WINTER TOURIST 
SEASON OFF 22% 
(Reprinted by permission) 


es discovered in the winter of ’74 that it takes a lot of 
Basoline to fuel a successful tourist season. 


a 
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Florida, along with other states, particularly in the Northeast 
and Midwest, didn’t receive enough gasoline for its own resi- 
dents in January, February and early March. The tourists 
stayed away by the hundreds of thousands. 
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Because the care and nurturing of tourists is Florida’s No. 1 
revenue and job producing industry, the stay-away statistics are 
brutal. 

“The winter tourist season, as we know it, was off 20 to 22 per 
cent.” said Morris Ford, state director of tourism. He said these 
figures were based mostly on motel, hotel and restaurant 
businesses. 

“Exclusive of Disney World, the tourist attractions generally 
were off 10 to 40 per cent,” Ford said. 
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The reason is clear, said Ford. 

“Car traffic since the first of February is down 35 to 50 per 
cent and the increases in air, bus and train travel were not 
nearly enough to offset it,” he said. “The week before Easter, 
car traffic was down 35 per cent.” 

Miami area tourist officials estimate a 10 to 15 per cent de- 
cline from 1973 marks. 

“It was not a championship season,” one Miami Beach 
hotelman noted. 

“In March, you could drive blocks without seeing an out-of- 
state auto tag,” said Burton Clark, director of the Seaquarium, 
Miami’s most popular tourist attraction, where business was 


reported off 24 per cent during the first three months of the 
year. 


Construction Tumbles 


To show the impact of the Energy Crisis on the Central 
Florida economy in terms of construction, I have selected the 
total dolar volume of building permits issued in Orange, 
Seminole, and Osceola Counties, in the first quarter of 1973 
compared with the first quarter of 1974. The data was obtained 
from the Metropolitan Orlando Chamber of Commerce. 


LL 
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DOLLAR VOLUME OF BUILDING PERMITS. 
ORANGE — SEMINOLE — OSCEOLA COUNTIES 


County Jan-Mar ’74 Jan-Mar ’73 
Orange County $52,784,597 $ 71,314,635 
Seminole County 19,429,791 41,276,580 
Osceola County 5,445,278 28,612,787 
Totals $77,659,576 $141,204,002 


The Energy Crisis’ Effect on Disney 


The influence that the Energy Crisis had on attendance at 
the two Disney theme parks was revealed in an article 
which appeared in The Florida Times-Union (Jacksonville) 
April 11, 1974. The article began: 


ATTENDANCE DROPS 
AT DISNEY WORLD 
AND DISNEYLAND 


Burbank, Calif. (AP)—Attendance at Disneyland fell 2.8 per 
cent in the last six months from the same period a year ago and 
attendance at Walt Disney World fell 11.7 per cent, Walt Dis- 
ney Productions said Wednesday. 

Walt Disney World suffered even more the last three months 
from the gasoline shortage. In that period, attendance declined 
17.2 per cent from the previous year, to 2.1 million. The drop at 
Disneyland was only 1.2 per cent, to 1.4 million. 


The April Rebound 


April attendance figures of Walt Disney World were up 
considerably compared to the three previous months. The 
Energy Crisis had subsided, gasoline was more readily avail- 
able, people were in the mood to travel, and Disney atten- 
dance was back on schedule. An addendum to Walt Disney 
Productions’ Interim Letter, dated April 29, 1974, began: 
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ADDENDUM 


Burbank, Calif —Walt Disney Productions today announced 
that attendance at Walt Disney World rebounded strongly dur- 
ing the month of April. 

Whereas, during the height of public uncertainties relating to 
the availability of gasoline, attendance during the month of 
March was 23.5% behind the previous comparable year, atten- 
dance during the important April month, which included the 
Easter holidays, rebounded to within 1.8% of last year’s all- 
time record of 1.134.583 guests. During the last two weeks of 
April, attendance actually ran ahead of the comparable weeks 
in 1973. 

During the fiscal month of April (March 31-April 27) net 
reservations at the three Walt Disney World hotels and camp- 
grounds ran 43% ahead of the previous year. During the month, 
these trends were confirmed by an upturn in the number of 
automobiles entering the state of Florida, as well as an increase 
in the number of reservations being made for the summer 
season at central Florida hotels and motels. 


Back to Normal 


The Florida economy also returned to near normal in April 
and May of 1974. The Energy Crisis was considered over and 
the coming summer months looked very promising. A review 
of sales tax collections in Marchand April reveals the health of 
the general economy. 

In March of 1974, Florida sales tax collections were $95 
million, only 5 per cent greater than in March of 1973—barely 
keeping pace with inflation and growth in population. In May, 
the Florida Department of Revenue reported that $110 mil- 
lion was received in sales tax collections for April 1974, a 9 
per cent boost over April of 1973. 


New Confidence 
In May of 1974, Walt Disney Productions announced that 


the company was ready to begin to develop the Experimental 
Prototype Community of Tomorrow (EPCOT)—another posi- 
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tive sign that the crisis was over and that Disney could now 
launch its greatest of dreams. Portions of a newspaper article 
by Wayne Markham about the Disney announcement 
(5-17-74) which appeared in The Tallahassee Democrat, fol- 


low: 


CITY OF TOMORROW COMING TO FLORIDA 
(Reprinted by permission.) 


An experimental community for American industry and sci- 
ence will be developed at Walt Disney World in Florida, Dis- 
ney president E. Cardon Walker announced Wednesday. 

First proposed by the late Walt Disney before his death in 
1966 as an “Experimental Prototype Community of Tomor- 
row” (EPCOT), the project will include a permanent interna- 
tional showcase, industrial park and experimental housing 
center. 

Disney officials called the project a “major undertaking,” and 
said EPCOT would rival the impact of the $660 million Walt 
Disney World itself. 


Development of Disney’s Florida-based operations is run- 


ning two years ahead of schedule, Walker said, permitting the 
commitment for EPCOT to proceed. 


Thus, Florida tourism, the Florida economy, and Walt Dis- 
ney World all emerged from the Energy Crisis during the 
winter of 1973-74 bruised but not beaten. By summer, Florida 
and Disney were both back on track and doing exceptionally 
well. Things looked good again and the future seemed promis- 
ing. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE RECESSION 


It wasn't long after the energy problems were resolved, 
however. when another dark and ominous cloud appeared on 
the Disney horizon. In the fall of 1974 the national economy 
started showing signs of drastic decline. By winter the coun- 
trv had plunged into one of the worst recessions in modern 
times. The business community and the government were 
unable to cope with the dual problems of a run-a-way inflation 
and a deepening recession. The future looked bleak. By April 
of 1975 unemployment reached 8.9% of the nation’s work- 
force: nearly 8.2 million people were unemployed. 

What influence did this downward spiral of the national 
economy have on Disney? 

At first, investors were extremely worried about what might 
happen to Florida’s tourist industry—and by extension to 
Disney—during a downturn in the economy. The Disney 
stock plummeted to new lows for 1974. Disney executives, 
however, were still optimistic; citing historical trends that 
indicated entertainment expenditures generally rise in times 
of economic crisis. They were soon proven to be correct, as the 
following excerpt from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin and 
Advertiser revealed (12-29-74): 


TOURIST RECORD SET IN FLORIDA 


Orlando, Fla.—Tourists from the North smiled in the face ofa 
gloomy economy this week and came to Florida in record 
nurabers, causing turnstile-watchers to shake their heads in 
wonder. 

A surprising surge of holiday travelers forced the gates closed 
for four hours at Walt Disney World Friday, when a capacity 
crowd of 74,597 was counted, surpassing the attendance record 
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money got tight. 


Three months later, John Dillin, writing for The Christian 
Science Monitor (3-13-75) wrote: “Despite the U.S. recession, 
Florida’s tourist industry is boboming—a bit of economic sun- 
shine amidst the national gloom.” Later that week, Benjamin 
Stein, while discussing the recession and Disney in a Wall 
Street Journal article (3-18-75) wrote: “Despite energy wor- 
ries and the recession, Disney World is doing better than at 
any time in its three and one-half year history.” 

The 1975 Easter holidays also brought record crowds to 
Florida and Disney World, making the Orlando area innkeep- 
ers very happy. Previously, they were plagued by excess 
capacity and low occupancy rates. A Los Angeles Times article 
(3-26-75) reported the following: 


of 73,168 set on April 17, 1973—before gasoline ran short and 


DISNEY WORLD HAS TO CLOSE GATES 
AS TOURISTS CROWD IN 


Orlando, Fla—A record influx of Easter vacation tourists 
forced Walt Disney World to close its gates for the second day 
in a row Tuesday while central Florida motels reported occu- 
pancy rates of near 100%. 

Disney officials shut off the flow of autos into the park’s 
12,000-car parking lot less than four hours after opening. 

The Orlando Chamber of Commerce said 28,163 of the area’s 
28,410 motel and hotel rooms were filled and they were man- 
ning a special answering service to direct tourists to vacancies. 

Florida officials estimated that 350,000 tourists entered the 
state over the weekend and said the flow had not yet di- 
minished. 


Disney Attendance and Reports 


A few good days do not, of course, a season make. What, 
then, did Disney do for the six-month period during the dark 
and dreary days of national recession? Excerpts from several 
Disney news releases reveal the details: 
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NEWS RELEASE: TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1975 


BURBANK, CALIF.—Walt Disney Productions today re- 
ported that attendance at Walt Disney World for the six 
months ended March 31, 1975, totaled 5,197,000, 27.9% ahead 
of the prior fiscal year. Attendance at Disneyland during the 
same period totaled 3,388,000, 9.1% ahead of the previous year. 

Attendance at Walt Disney World during the second quarter 
of fiscal 1975 increased 49.5% to 3,149,000; while attendance at 
Disnevland increased 19.1% to 1,640,000, a record for any 
second quarter in Disneyland’s history. These figures include 
10 days of the 15-day Easter vacation period, all of which fell in 
the third quarter of the 1974 fiscal year. During the week ended 
Saturday, March 29, Walt Disney World set an all-time single 
week record of 463,815, surpassing the previous weekly record 
of 439,906, which was set during the Christmas week ended 
December 28, 1974. This was the first time that attendance fora 
single week at either Disneyland or Walt Disney World ex- 
ceeded 460,000 guests. 

On three successive days during the pre-Easter week, Walt 
Disney World exceeded its previous single-day record of 
74,597 guests, recorded on Friday, December 27, 1974. The 
new single-day record of 82,285 was set on Tuesday, March 25. 

Attendance at Walt Disney World for the six months ended 
March 31, 1975, was running 13% ahead of fiscal 1973, the 
Florida attraction’s previous record year, when attendance to- 
taled 11,600,000 guests. Attendance at Disneyland forthe same 
period was running 6.1% ahead of fiscal 1973. 


When the attendance figures of the two Disney attractions 
are translated into dollars and added to the company’s film and 
other incorne sources, they show the company’s six-month 
revenues reached a record $210,968,000—up 23% over fiscal 
1974. A company news release (4-9-75) compared the two 
periods. It began: 


BURBANK, CALIF.—Walt Disney Productions today re- 
ported net income for the six months and the quarter ended 
March 31, 1975, up 40% and 53%, respectively. Estimated 
unaudited results are as follows: 
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Six Months Ended 
March 31,1975 March 31, 1974 


Revenues $210,968,000 $171,081,000 
Costs and Expenses 170,627,000 143,664,000 
Income Before 

taxes on Income 40,341,000 27,417,000 
Net Income 21,341,000 15,197,000 


Earnings per 
common and common 
equivalent share $.71 $.51 


Average number of 
common and common 
equivalent shares 
outstanding 29,883,000 29,762,000 


Disney Stock 


What influence did the company’s sensational six-month 
performance during the depth of the national recession have 
on the trading of Disney stock? 

The low point for Walt Disney Productions’ common stock 
for 1975 was 21% in early January. On May 1, 1975, Disney 
common closed at 4834. So despite energy problems, a na- 
tional recession, and nearly 8.2 million Americans unem- 
ployed, Disney was breaking all its previous revenue and 
income records. The market value of its stock regained 27% 
points. Maybe Disney officials are right—“in times of stress, 
people seek escape.” What better place to escape than the 
fantasy world of Walt Disney? 


Postscript 1975 


Attendance at Walt Disney World in fiscal 1975 soared 15.5 
per cent to a record 12,515,000 visitors. Revenues for Walt 
Disney Productions, the parent company, advanced 21 per 
cent toa record $520 million, while net income increased 27.2 
per cent to $61.7 million. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE FUTURE 


In 1966, three Central Florida counties—Orange, Seminole, 
and Osceola—tormed a tri-county planning commission. The 
commission conducted studies and issued reports on the 
area's future growth and the effect of that growth on the 
economy and on governmental service. The functions of the 
Orange. Seminole and Osceola Planning Commission 
‘OSOPC) were later assumed by the East Central Florida 
Regional Planning Council, representing the six counties of 
Brevard, Indian River, Lake, Orange, Osceola and Seminole. 

The first impact study completed by the former Commission 
was issued in 1967. Another more extensive report, entitled 
“The Impact of Proposed Land Developments on Orange, 
Seminole, and Osceola Counties” was published in Sep- 
tember of 1969. In the latter study, the Commission was pro- 
posing a compact development plan, limiting all growth to 
areas contiguous to regions previously developed. The 1969 
study projected the population at 1,076,000 for the tri-county 
area by 1990; an increase of more than 100 per cent in 20 
vears. Although more current reports were periodically issued 
later, the 1969 study best reflects the anxiety of planners re- 
garding the area’s growth. Excerpts follow: 


HOW MAY WE ACCOMMODATE 
THIS GROWTH 
(1969) 


A plan has been developed by the OSOPC and the county 
Planning departments to accommodate this vast influx of peo- 
ple and provide them with needed public service. 

The basie concept behind the plan is the idea of compact 
development. Compact development means that new subdivi- 
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sions occur only in areas contiguous to previous development. 
This organizes the urban area into a few compact clusters of 
varied size. The principal one of these centered on Orlando and 
Winter Park is the huge area extending from Longwood to Taft 
and from Pine Hills to Florida Technological University. It also 
includes the Apopka area. The second largest one would be in 
the Sanford area; Kissimmee and St. Cloud forming the third 
largest area. The fourth largest urban concentration would be 
inthe Winter Garden-Ocoee-Oakland area. Rural communities 
such as Oviedo, Windermere, Tangerine, Zellwood, Chulouta, 
Geneva, Bithlo, Christmas, and Yeehaw Junction form small 
urban islands in the rural areas. It is on this basic idea that all of 
the Metropolitan Plans have been based whether they deal 
with utilities, highways, parks, schools or fire protection. In 
each case, compact development is a prerequisite to efficient 
service. 

In the case of each service, plans have been made to provide 
service only to the urban areas designated in the land use plan. 
These areas are called the Urban Services District. 

Yet, even with this built-in efficiency it is doubtful that local 
government can stand the cost of the population growth up to 
the one million level. The highways are expected to cost 300 
million dollars, water service 50 million dollars, sewer service 
100 million dollars, and fire protection 26 million dollars a year. 

In the light of Florida’s 10 mill tax-ceiling recently inter- 
preted as applying to the aggregate millage levied by all agen- 
cies of local government, it is evident that local government 
faces a financial crisis even with compact development. 


The comprehensive 1969 report further demonstrated that 
the professional planners were greatly concerned that land 
development in the tri-county area was getting out-of-hand. 
Proposed developments were outstripping the need for them 
by a ratio of about 2 to 1. They called it speculative develop- 
ment. Excerpts follow: 


WHAT IS SPECULATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


The total estimated population needed to fill the proposed 
developments is 1,3 17,647, yet the total new population mov- 
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ing into the area even with Disney, Florida Technological 
University and the Naval Training Center is estimated to pro- 
vide only 500.000 new residents in the period 1970-1990, 

When the subdivision of land and its development for new 
urban uses outstrips the reasonably foreseeable need for such 
urban uses we call such development speculative. It is based 
ultimately on the assumption that the need for urban develop- 
ment is virtually infinite or at least exceeds all foreseeable 
bounds. This kind of development may occur in Orange- 
Seminole and Osceola Counties in the next decade since pro- 
posed developments now exceed the projected need for them 
by at least half. 


WHAT WILL ACTUALLY HAPPEN 


The total population that could be accommodated in pro- 
posed developments exceeds even the dramatic growth pro- 
jected for the area by 700,000 people. Nor is it reasonable to 
assume that none of the new population locating in the area will 
locate in the existing communities. Rather, each development 
must compete for its share of the 500,000 residents, not only 
other developments, but also with existing communities. The 
area around the existing communities and the new develop- 
ments when combined could accommodate 2,185,065 persons, 
or more than twice the number expected in twenty years. 

What will happen if there is room for 2,185,000 and 1,076,000 
arrive? Each development will be able to sell only part of its 
land and each existing city will realize only part of its potential 
growth. 


So on the one hand there was the fear that the population 
would grow faster than what the area could absorb—by way of 
governmental services—and on the other, there was the fear 


that the area would “over-develop” beyond its projected 
growth. 


Population and Tourist Projections 


Citi mately, the two major factors which will determine Cen- 
tral Florida’s future are the area’s population growth and the 
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r of visiting tourists. The population's income and 
tourist expenditures are, of course, also important secondary 
o iderations in determining the future economic impact. 
eer. the basic multipliers are the size of the forecasted 
population and the number of tourists. The future public 
needs of Central Florida—from schools to highways—are al- 
most all based upon population and tourist projections. Re- 
gional impact studies use these two projections as their base- 
line figures in determining future impact. Dick Marlowe writ- 
ing for The Sentinel Star (July, 1974) discussed some of the 
tions of Florida’s population growth. The article 


numbe 


implica 
follows: 


FLORIDA’S ACE IN HOLE 
POPULATION GROWTH 


Even when all other indicators appear grim, there is always 
one shining statistic that causes Florida to stand out above 
other states. The statistic is population—and the trend is to- 
ward more and more families seeking out the Sunshine State, 
ad infinitum. 

Notall Floridians will be happy with the forecast—for when 
population increases, so does density. That density, or the 
number of people per square mile, is projected to increase 
more than 40 per cent between 1970 and 1980 according to the 
June bulletin of the Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search at the University of Florida. 

The question of “how dense is too dense” continues to 
plague environmentalists and just plain folks who have known 
quieter times in Florida. 

According to the 1970 census, Florida’s density was 125.5 
persons per square mile. According to projections, the density 
oe will increase to 177 persons per square mile by 1980. In 
Rein sae span, the state’s population will have increased 

»(90,929 to 9,574,600 if the projections are accurate. 
es ASRS according to the June bulletin, would give 
1970 ae oe factor in 1980 that would be similar to the 

Sines th 4 Ilinois and Michigan. 

pulation projections are educated guesses rather 


than abs : 
ian absolute facts, they are constantly updated and modified. 
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And since virtually all other projections begin with popula- 
tion statistics, many mistakes can be avoided with proper use of 
the census and forecasts. 

More population, naturally, means more jobs, the demand for 
more housing, more services, etc. One of the main problems in 
Florida is that most all newcomers wind upin the same places. 

In the 1960 Census 60 per cent of the state’s population was 
lodged in seven counties—Broward, Dade, Hillsborough, 
Pinellas, Palm Beach, Duval and Orange. According to the 
forecast for 1980. the situation will be virtually the same—with 
59 per cent or 5.6 million people living in the same seven 
counties. 

The massive migration to sunny Florida seems inevitable. 
And since it is impossible to limit the number of people coming 
to Florida, the alternative is to steer the newcomers into less 
densely populated areas. 

To sav that Florida has a density of 125.5 persons per square 
mile, is like trying to describe the average man. There is no 
such animal. 

In Pinellas County, for example, the density in 1970 was 
1.971.1 persons per square mile. At the other extreme, up in the 
rural Florida Panhandle, Liberty County had just four persons 
per square mile. By 1980, the forecast says, Pinellas County 
will have 2,509.8 persons per square mile, while Liberty 
County will have advanced to 4.8 persons per square mile. 

Historically, newcomers to Florida have sought out the 
coastal areas. With the emergence of Walt Disney World as one 
of the world’s top destination areas, projections for the next 10 
years show a slight change. 

While the state as a whole will be growing at an annual rate of 
4 per cent, Orange, Serninole and Osceola Counties are ex- 
pected to grow by 5 per cent—orat a 20 per cent faster rate than 
the state as a whole. 

Orange County’s density, 378.4 persons per square mile in 
1970, is projected to reach 576.9 per square mile by 1980. 
Serninole County is projected to advance from 274.4 per square 
mile to 570.2; and sparsely populated Osceola County is ex- 
pected to advance frorn 19.2 per square mile to 39.9. 

The density factor may not be as valuable a tool as it might 
seer for planning for the future, for no one has as yet proved 


there is a direct correlation between persons per square mile 
and lifestyle. 
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But the projections, which have proved accurate in the past, 
would indicate clearly that a whole lot more people intend to 


come to Florida within the next decade. 


The Population Factor 


The East Central Florida Regional Planning Council in 
June of 1974 published a detailed report on the future popula- 
tion expectations of the six-county region which it represents. 
The region includes Brevard, Indian River, Lake, Orange, 
Osceola, and Seminole Counties. The six-county region is 
considered the main Disney impact area. The 1974 report was 
entitled “Population 1970-1980-1990.” I have abstracted from 
the study two tables which are useful in determining future 
service needs. The two tables which summarize the popula- 
tion projections for 1970-1980-1990 and the age distribution of 
that population follow: 


REGIONAL POPULATION BY COUNTY 


1970 1980 1990 

Brevard 230,006 295,700 395,900 
Indian 

River 35,992 59,000 86,750 
Lake 69,305 105,181 145,250 
Orange 344,311 540,922 705,200 
Osceola 25,267 56,911 88,519 
Seminole 83,692 185,930 239,169 
REGION 788,573 1,243,644 1,660,788 


S "Cee DEN . 
ource: East Central Florida Regional Planning Council. 
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REGIONAL POPULATION BY AGE 


Age 1970 1980 1990 
— 64.379 100,963 134,058 
5—l4 168,248 236,318 296,245 
15—24 126,808 180,910 227,364 
25— H 96,689 191,847 281,193 
30—t+t 97,713 181,476 259,431 
45—34 90,177 123,332 152,807 
55—64 64,251 100,362 134,643 
65- 80,308 128,436 175,047 

TOTAL 788,573 1,243,644 1,660,788 


Source: East Central Florida Regional Planning Council. 


A University of Florida study indicated that from July 1972 
to July 1973 Florida’s population grew by 5.5%. This meant 
that Florida’s population increased at the rate of 7,800 people 
per week in 1972-73. By comparison, the East Central Florida 
Region experienced a growth rate of about 10% during the 
same period. Predictions are that in the future the population 
growth in the Region will level off and more closely approach 
the state’s growth. The state of Florida’s legislative actions to 
control population growth in densely populated areas will, no 
doubt, also lirnit the growth of the Central Florida Region. 


ian the population projections presented above seem 
valiq. 
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which were most directly Liles i tp p 
, inspi developments are Orange, Seminole an 

ue Disney nee hey cee constitute the Orlando Met- 
O areas The combined population of these three coun- 
rope py 453,270 in 1970. Their population is projected to be 
a TO Dy 1990. Both the East Central Florida Region and 
ap Orlando Metropolitan Area are expected to at least double 
their 1970 population by 1990. This doubling of population 
provides a simple method of stating the future situation in the 
area. 

"The simplest way to express the total impact of the popula- 
tion growth on the region is to state that whatever existed in 
the area in terms of facilities in 1970—that is, schools, prisons, 
hospitals, sewers, water supply, roads; and the public service 
personnel: policemen, teachers, firemen, etc.—will have to be 
at least doubled by 1990. The cost of providing all these 
additional services will be astronomical. 


The three counties 


The Tourist Factor 


Regarding the tourism factor, present estimates are (Lesure) 
that by 1980 Florida will have about 48 million out-of-state 
visitors annually, up from about 30 million in 1973. The East 
Central Florida Region had about 14 million out-of-state vis- 
itors in 1973—but some were only passing through the area. 
a 1990 it is conceivable that Florida may be host to as many as 
7 million visitors—28 million of whom may be spending 
eee a2 East Central Florida Region. These pro- 

A cae Ree? i ae 
ney ae sae ee regarding their impact on 


Conclusions 

Thus. wi : 
is seeps ea doubling of the population base and a fantastic 
Olindo Nia. ris i the East Central Florida Region and the 
prosperite dn RA tan Area may experience a growth and 
hee Ai E twenty years equal to everything that 
maith, ed there before. And, unfortunately, the area’s 
ems will also greatly increase—in some instances 
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This may be an important factor regarding 
future attendance in times of energy conservation. n 
range fu Florida’s population growth—especially in the 
any eV er are well for Walt Disney World's future. 
cent is ih itis true that Disney World was not the sole cause 
aie ell growth in the last decade—nor can it ee 
(a all of its new problems—but it was certainly : pee 
influencing factor. In my opinion, Disney was the fuse that se 
off the explosion which set the area afire, giving impetus tothe 
area's growth and development. Disney continues to fuel that 


tourists. 


fire. . : 
Ppi in the area will forever be debating whether Disney 


World was a blessing or a curse. In some ways it was both. On 
balance, though, when one considers all of the benefits Cen- 
tral Florida derived from Disney in comparison to the bur- 
dens, it appears that there has been more good than bad. At 
least in my opinion, the benefits outnumber the burdens. I am 
also firmly convinced, after four years of research, that no other 
business could possibly have contributed so much to society at 
so small a cost. In my mind, the problems have been over- 
shadowed by the promises. 


Final Observations 


Millions of Americans want work and millions of workers 
need recreation. And yet, tourist developments which provide 
both work and recreation are generally unpopular in America 
today. Truly, a paradox! 

i aN n course, many valid reasons for the unpopular- 
We on ap ; Pepe reais: Some, however, are unjustified. 
nia is y iar with America s economic history; it is 
Rere a espread despoiling of the environment and 
Po Ree we exploitation. We have, however, now ad- 
wheat bri EN where economic progress can occur 
nile Re ai ation and without unduly disturbing the 
Tess is always pa nas word “unduly” because prog- 
Nothing is etween benefits and burdens. 


ree! gal é 
lack of den Each form of economic development—or 
“Yelopment—has its price. 
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Boe’ ig pect nce 
cage as of the Unite 
common responsibility to provide jobs, e 
ok: De comprise the largest group of u 
n fiscal 1975 the nation’s welfare bi 

billion (HEW estimate). The eee prise . ew 
million families, numbering 11 million persons. Teta 3.3 
payments jumped 19.9% from fiscal 1974. 

Furthermore, the national unemployment rate for Sep. 
tember, 1975 was 8.3 per cent, equalling more than 8 millio, 
people. Florida's unemployment rate soared to 12.4 per en 
in September, equalling 414,600 Floridians without a job. 

For millions of Americans, happiness in 1975 meant getting 
a job! 

Ecology is an extremely important concept which we 
wholeheartedly support. However, in every consideration 
concerning ecology it must be remembered that man is also a 
part of the balance of nature. And people should be duly 
considered in establishing ecological priorities. 

Someone, somewhere in America must soon be willing to 
bear the burden and pay the price to expand our stalled 
economy—including well-planned tourist developments—or 
else all of us will later have to pay the penalty—millions more 
unemployed; millions more on welfare; badly overcrowded 
recreational areas; and the loss of some of our cherished free- 
dom to travel. The prophet-of-old said it best: “Where there is 


no vision the people perish.” 


nemployed ang 
+ ~°Gand 
specially for the 
nemployed. 


welfare 
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